



DEDICATION, 
out giving offence t any par- 
ticular periboj it would be 
difficult to find out lb proper 
a Patron for it as yourfelf, 
there being none whole- merit 
is more univerfally acknowledged 
by all Parties, and wlio has 
made himfelf more friends and 
few^er enemies. Your great 

O 

abilities,, and unqueftioned in- 
tegrity, in thofe high Employ- 
ments which you have palled 
through, would not have been 
able to have raifed you this ge- 
"4 'f ^tierai 


dedication. 
neral app'"‘>bation, had they not 
been accompanied with that 
moderation in an high fortune, 
and that affability of manners, 
which are fo confpicuous through 
all parts of your life. Your 
averfion to any oftentatious arts 
of fetting to (how thofe great 
Services which you have done 
the Public, has not likewife a 
little contributed to that uni- 
verfal acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your country. 

The 


D E D I C A T I O R 
The confideratlon of this part 
of your charafter, is that which 
hinders me from enlarging on 
thofe extraordinary Talents, 
which have given you lb great 
a figure in the Britijh Senate, 
as well as on that elegance and 
politenefe which appear in your 
more retired converfation. I 
Ihould be unpardonable, if, after 
what I have faid, I Ihould 
longer detain you with an Ad- 
drefe of this nature: I cannot, 
however, conclude it without 

owning 


DEDICATION, 
owning thofe great obligations 
which you have laid upon. 


S I Rj 


Tbur mqft obedient.^ 


humble fervant^ 
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In amore hac omnia infant viiia : injuria^ 

Safpiciones, inimidtiis^ induciis, 

Bdlum,p&x rurfum " ' - 'I'er. Eun. A£l %. Sc. i. 

Ali thefe inconveniences are incident to love: 
reproaches, jealoufies, quarrels, reconcilements, 

war, and then peace. : 7 

U PON looking over the letters of my 
female correfpondehts, I find feveral 
from women complaining of jealous 
huibands, and at the fame time protefting their 
own innocence; and defiring my advice on this 
occafion. I Ihall therefore take this fubjedt 
into my confideration ; and the more willingly, 
becaufe I find that the Marquis , of HalliJaXt 
who, in Advice to' a Daughter-, has inllrud- 
ed a wife how to behave herfelf towards a 
VoL. III. B .', , .. falfe 
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falfe, an intemperate, a choleric, a fallen, a, 
covetous or a iilly hulband, has not fpoken one 
word of a jealous huiband. 

‘ Jealouiy is that pain which a man feels 
* from the apprehenlion that he is not equally 
‘ beloved by the perfon whom he intirely loves.* 
Now becaufe our inward paffions and inclina- 
tions can never make themfelves vilibie, it is 
impofiible for a jealous man to be throughly 
cured of liis fulpicions. His thoughts hang at 
beft in a ftate of doubtfulnefs and uncertainty ; 
and are never capable of receiving any fatisfac- 
tion on the advantageous fidej fo that his in- 
quiries are moll; fuccelsful when tliey difcover 
notliing : His pleafure arifes from his difappoint- 
ments, and his life is fpent in purfuit of a 
fecret that deftioys his happinefs if he chance 
to find it. 

An ardent love is always a ftrong ingredient 
in this paffion; for the lame aiTedtion which 
fairs up the jealous man’s defires, 'and gives the 
party beloved lb beautiful a figure in his ima- 
gination, makes him believe lire kindles the fame 
paffioiv in others, and appears as amiable to all 
beholders. And as Jealoufy thus arifes from 
an extraordinary Love, it is of fb delicate a 
nature, that it fcorns to take up with any thing 
lefs than an equal return of Love. Not the 
warmeft expreffions of affedion, the fofteft and 
moft tender hypocrify, are able to give any fatis- 
fadion, where we are not perfuaded that the 
afaebtion is real and the fatisfadion mutual. 
For the jealous inan willies himfelf a kind of 
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Deity to the perfon he loves : He would be 
the only pleafare of her fenfes, the employment 
of her thoughts ; and is angry at every thing 
Ihe admires, or takes delight in, befides himfelfi 
Phcedrid^ requeft to his miftrefs, upon his 
leaving her for three days, is inimitably beautifui 
and xiatural. 

Cim milite ifto prafens, ahfens ut ftes : 

Dies notlefque ’me ames me dejideres : 

Me fomniss: me expedies: de me cogitest 
Me fperes : me te obkEles: memm tot a fis: 

Mens fai fis pofiremo animus, quando ego fum tuus. 

Ter. Eun. Ad i. Sc. 2. 

‘ When you are in company v/ith that Soldier, 
' behave as if you were abfent : but continue to 
‘ love me by day and by night : want me ; dream 
‘ of me ; exped me ; think of me ; wifh for me ; 
* delight in me ; be wholly with me : in fliort, be 
‘ my very Soul, as I am yours.’ 

The jealous man’s difeafe is of fo malignant 
a nature, that it converts all it takes into its 
own nourifhment. A cool behaviour fets him 
on the rack, and is interpreted as an inftance of 
averfion or indifference; a fond one raifes his 
fufpicions, and looks too much like diffimula- 
tion and artifice, if the perfon he loves be 
chearful, her thoughts mUft be employed on 
another; and if fad, flie is certainly thinking 
on himfelf. In fliort, there is no word or gefture 
fo infignificarit, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his fufpicions, and furniflies him with 
frefli matters of difcovery : So that if we confider 
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the effects of this pafllon, one would rather 
think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, 
than an exceffive love ; for certainly none can 
meet with more difquietude and uneafinefs than a 
fufpedted wife, if we except the jealous huiband. 

But the great unhappinefs of this paffioii is, 
that it naturally tends to alienate the affedtion 
which it is fo felicitous to engrofs 5 and that 
for thefe two reafons, becaufe it lays too great 
a Conftraint on the words and adions of the 
fufpeded perfon, and at the fame time flaews you 
have no honourable opinion of herj both of 
which are flrong motives to averfion. 

Nor is this the worft effed of Jealoufyj for 
it often draws after it a more fatal train of 
confequences, and makes the perfon you fufped, 
guilty of the very crimes you are fo much afraid 
of. It is very natural for fuch who are treated 
ill and upbraided falfly, to find out an intimate 
friend that will hear their complaints, condole 
their fulferings, and endeavour to footh and 
afiuage their fecret refentments. Befides, Jealoufy 
puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that 
the w'ould not otherwife perhaps have thought 
of, and fills her imagination with fuch an unlucky 
idea, as in time grows familiar, excites defire, 
and lofes all the fhame and horror which might 
at firft attend it. Nor is it a wonder if fhe who 
fuffers wrongfully in a man’s opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his efteem, 
refolves to give him reafon for his fufpicions, 
and to enjoy the pleafure of the crime, fince fhe 
naufi: undergo the ignominy. Such probably 
4 were 


spectator, 

were the coiifiderations that direded the wife 
man in his advice tohufbandsj ‘ Be not jealous 
over the wife of thy bofom, and teach her not 
* an evil ieflbn againft thvfelf.’ Ecclus. 

And here, among the other torments which 
this paffion produces, we may ufually obferve 
that none are greater mourners than jealous 
men, when the perfon who provoked their 
Jealoufy is taken from them. Then it is that 
their love breaks out furioufly, and throws off 
all the mixtures of fufpicion which choked and 
fmothered it before. The beautiful parts of 
the charadrer rife uppermofi: in the jealous huf- 
band’s memory, and upbraid him with the ill 
ufage of fo divine a creature as was once in his 
poffeffion; whilft all the little imperfediions, that 
were before fo uneafy to him, wear off from 
his remembrance, and drew , themfelves no 
more. 

We may fee by what has been faid, that 
Jealoufy takes the deeped root in men of amo- 
rous dilpofitions ; and of thefe we may find three 
kinds v/ho are mod over-run with it. 

The firfi; arethofe who are confcious to them- 
felves of an infirmity, whether it be weaknefs, 
old age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. Thefe 
men are lb well acquainted with the unamiable 
part of themfelves, that they have not the con- 
fidence to think they are really beloved ; and 
are fo diftruftful of their own merits, that all 
fondnefs towards them puts them out of coun- 
tenance, and looks like a jell upon their per- 
fons. They grow fufpicious on their firfi: look- 

3 : >v; 
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ing ’ in a glafSj and are ftung with Jealouiy at 
the fight of . a wrinkle. A handfom fellow irn-^- 
mediately alarms them, and every thing that 
looks young or gay turns their thoughts upon 
their wives. 

A fecond fort of men, who are moft liable 
to this pafllon, are thofe of cunning, wary, 
and diftruilful tempers. It is a fault very juftly 
found in hiftories compofed by politicians, that 
they leave nothing to chance or humour, but 
are ftill for deriving every adtion from fome 
plot and conti#ance, for drawing up a per- 
petual fcheme of caufes and events, and pre- 
ferving a conftant correfpondence between the 
camp and the couneil-tahle. And thus it hap- 
pens in the affairs of Love with men of too 
refined a thought. They put a conftrudlion on 
a look, and find out a defign in a fmile; they 
give new fenfes and fignifications to words and 
adlions ; and are ever tormenting themfelves 
with fancies of their own railing. They gene- 
rally adt in a dilguife themfelves, and therefore 
miftake all outward fliows and appearances for 
hypocriiy in others ; fo that I believe no men 
fee lefs of the truth and reality of things, than 
thefe great refiners upon incidents, who are fo 
wonderfully fubtle and over -wife in their con^ 
ceptions. 

. Now what thefe men fancy they know of 
women by reflexion, your lewd and vicious 
men believe they have learned by experience. 
They have feen the poor hufband fo milled by 
tricks and artifices, and, in the midft of - his 

inquiries 
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inquiries fo loll: and bewildered in a crooked in- 
trisue, that they ftiil fufpea an under-plot in every 
female adion ; and efpecially where they fee any 
refembiance in the behaviour of two perlons, are 
apt to fancy it proceeds from the fame defign in 
both. Thefe men therefore bear hard upon the 
fufpeded party, purfue her clofe through all her 
turnings and windings, and are too wp ac- 
quainted with the chace, to be flung off by any 
falfe flieps or doubles : Befides, their actjuaint- 
ance and converfation has lain wholly among, 
the vicious part of womankind, and therefore 
it is no wonder they cenfure all alike, and look 
upon the whole Sex as a fpecies of impoftors. 
But if, notwithftanding their private experience, 
they can '^■et over theie prejudices, and entertain 
a favourafie opinion of fome women 5 yet_ their 
own loofe defires will ftir up new fufpicions 
from another fide, and make them believe all 
men fubjed to the fame inclinations with them- 

"whether thefe or other motives are mofl: pre- 
dominant, we learn from the modern hiftories 
of America, as well as from our own experience 
in this part of the world, that Jealoufy is no • 
northern paflion, but rages moft in thofe na- 
. tioiis 'that, lie nea.reft., the, influence of the fun. 
It is a misfortune for a woman to be. born be- 
tween the Tropics ; for there he the hotteft re- 
gions of Jealoufy, whidi as you come northward 
tools all along with the climate, until you icarce 
meet with any thing like It in the Polar circle..' 
Our own nation is very temperately fituated m 

B 4. tms 
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this refped ; and if we meet with feme few 
difordered with the violence of this paffion, they 
are not the proper growth of our country, but 
are many degrees nearer the fun in their con- 
ftitutions than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of Jeaioufy, and 
the perfons who are mold fubjed: to it, it will 
be but fair to jfhew by what means the paffion 
may be bell allayed, and thofe who are poffefled 
with it fet at eafe. Other faults indeed are not 
under the wife’s jurifdidion, and fliould, if pof- 
ftble, efcape her obfervation j but Jeaioufy calls 
upon her particularly for its cure, and deferves 
all her art and application in the attempt : Be- 
iides, ffie has this for her encouragement, that 
her endeavours will be always pleafing, and that 
file will dill find the affedion of her hulband rifing 
towards her in proportion as his doubts and 
fufpicions vaniffi ; for, as we have feen all along, 
there is fo great a mixture of Lot^e in Jeaioufy 
as is well worth the feparating. But this ffiali 
be the fubjed of another Paper, ■ L 
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Credida rss amor eft Ovid. Met. I. 7. v. 826. 

The man, who loves, is eafy of belief. 

e Aving in my yefterday’s Paper difcovered 
the nature of Jealoufy, and pointed out 
the perfons who are moft fubjedt to it, I muft 
here apply myfelf to my fair correfpondents, 
who defire to live well with a jealous hufband, 
and to eafe his mind of its unjuft fufpicions. 

The firft rule I ftiall propofe to be obfeiwed 
is, that you never feem to diflike in another 
what the jealous man is himfelf guilty of, or 
to admire any thing in which he himfelf does 
not excel. A jealous man is very quick in his 
applications, he knows how to find a double edge 
in an inventive, and to draw a fatire on himfelf 
out of a panegyric on another. He does not 
trouble himfelf to confider the perfon, but to 
diredt tlie charadfer ; and is fecretly pleafed or 
confounded as he finds more or lefs of himfelf 
in it. The commendation of any thing in an- 
other ftirs up his Jealoufy, as it fliews you have 
a value for others befides himfelf ; but the com- 
mendation of that, which he himfelf wants, in- 
flames him more, as it fliews that in fome refpedts 
you prefer others before him. , Jealoufy is admi- 
rably defcribed in this view by Horace in his 
Qde to Lydia. ^mm 


I©. 
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^um tu., lydia, ^ekphi - 

Cervicem rofeani, ^ cerea felephi 
Laudas hrachia, meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : 

F unc nec mens ssuhi, nec color 

Certd fede manet ; humor iF in getias 
Furtini labittir, argttsiis ■ 

^.cvn lentis penitus macerer ignihuf. Od- 13. L i. 

When L’ckphus his youthful charmSj 
His roiy neck and winding arms, 

W'ith endlefs rapture you recite. 

And in the pleafing name delight ; 

My heart, inflam’d by jealous heats. 

With numberlefs refentments beats j 
From my pale cheek the colour flies. 

And all the man within me dies : 

By turns my hidden grief appears 
In riling fighs and falling tears. 

That fliew too well the warm defires, 

The filent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inm.oft vitals prey, ■ 

And melt my very foul away. 

The jealous man is’ not indeed angry if you 
dillike another: but if you find thofe faults 
which are to be found in his own charadler, 
you difcover not only your diflike of another, 
but of himfelf. In fhort, he is fb defirous of 
engroffing all your love, that he is grieved at 
the want of any charm, which he believes has 
power to raife it; and if he finds by yourcenfures 
on others, that he is not fo agreeable in your 
opinion as he might be, he naturally concludes 
you could love him better if he had other qua-, 
lifications, and that by confequence your affec- 
tion 
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tion does not rife fo high as he thinks it ought. 
If therefore his temper be grave or fullen, you 
muft not be too much pleafed with a jeft, or 
tranfported with any thing that is gay and divert- 
ing. If his beauty be none of the beft, you 
muft be a profeffed admirer of prudence, or 
any other quality he is mafler of, or at leaft 
vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muft be mre to be free 
and open in your converfation with hiu-., and to 
let in light upon your adlions, to unravel all 
your defigns, and difeover every fecret however 
trifling or indifferent. A jealous hufband has 
a particular averfion to winks and whifpers, 
and if he does not fee to the bottom of every 
thing, will be fore to go beyond it in his fears 
and fofpicions. He will always exped to be 
your chief confident, and where he finds him- 
felf kept out of a fecret, will believe there’ is 
more in it than there ftiould be. And here it 
is of great concern, that you preferve the cha- 
rader of your fincerity uniform and of a piece : 
for if he once finds a falfe glofs put upon any 
fingle adion, he quickly fufpeds all the reft; 
his working imagination immediately takes a falfe 
hint, and runs off' with it into fcveral remote 
confequences, until he has proved very ingenious 
in working out his own mifeiy. 

If both thefe methods fail, the beft, way will 
he to let him fee you are much caft down and 
atBided for the ill opinion he entertains of you, 
and the difquietudes he himfelf foffers for your 
fake. There are many who take a kind of 

barbarous 
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barbarous pleafure in the Jealoufy of thofe who 
love them, that infult over an aking heart, and 
trlamph in their charms Which are able to 
exite fo much uneafmefs. 

A/'deai i;pfa licet, torynenUs gaudet amantis. 

Juv. Sat. 6. V, 208, 

Though equal pains her peace of mind deftroy, 

A Lover’s torments give her fpitefui joy. 

But thefe often carry the humour fo far, until 
their aftedted coldnefs and indifterence quite kiiis 
all the fondnefs of a Lover, and are then fure 
to meet in their turn with all the contempt 
and fcorn that is due to fo infoient a behaviour. 
On the contrary, it is very probable a melan- 
choly, dejedled carriage, the ufual effedls of 
injured innocence, may foften the jealous huf- 
band into pity, make him fenfible of the wrong 
he does you, and work out of his mind all thofe 
fears and fufpicions that make you both unhappy. 
At lead; it will have this good eiFedt, that he 
will keep his Jeaiouly to himfelf, and repine in 
private, either becaufe he is fenfible it is a weak- 
nefs, and will therefore hide it from your knovv^. 
ledge, or becaufe he will be apt to fear fome 
ill effedt it may produce, in cooling your love 
towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There is Ml another fecret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
i-s often pradlifed by women of greater cunning 
than virtue : This is to change fides for a while 
with the jealous man, ’and to turn his own paf- 

fion 
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fion upon himfelf ; to take fome occafion of 
growing jealous of him, and to follow the ex- 
ample he himfelf hath fetyou. This counter- 
feited Jealoufy will bring him a great deal of 
pleafure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows 
experimentally hotv much love goes along with 
this paffion, and will beiides fee! fomething like 
the fatisfacfion of a revenge^ in feeing you un- 
dergo all his own, tortures. But this, indeed, 
is an artifice fo difficult, and at the fame time 
fo difingenuous, that it ought never to be put in 
pradlice, but by fuch as have fkill enough to 
cover the deceit, and innocence to render it 
excufablc. 

I i'hall conclude this eflay with the ftory of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collefied it out 
of Jofephis ; which may ferve almof; as an ex- 
ample to whatever can be faid on this fubjed:. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wit and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that fuch charms are able to 
raife in a warm and amorous difpofition. In the 
midfi: of this his fondnefs for Mariamne^ he put 
her brother to death, as he did her father not 
many years after. The barbarity of the adion 
was reprefented to Mark Aniony^ who immedi- 
ately fummoned Herod into Egypt, to anfwer for 
the crime that was there laid to his charge. Hej-od 
attributed the fummons to Antonym defire of 
Mariamne, whom therefore, before his departure, 
he gave into the cuftody of his uncle Jofeph, 
with private orders to put her to death, if any 
fuch violence was' offered to himfplf. This 
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Jofepb was much delighted with Martamnes 
converfation, and endeavoured with all his art 
and rhetoric, to fet out the excefs of Herod’s 
paffion for her j but when he ftill found' het 
cold and incredulous, he inconfiderately told her, 
as a certain inftance of her Lord’s affedion, the 
private orders he had left behind him, which 
plainly fhewed, according to Jofeph’s interpre- 
tation, that he could neither live nor die without 
her. This barbarous inftance of a wild unrea-^ 
fonable paflion quite put out for a time, thofe little 
remains of aftedion fire had ftill for her Lord : 
Her thoughts were fo wholly taken up with the 
cruelty of his orders, that fire could not con- 
fider the kindnefs that produced them, and there- 
fore reprefented him in her imagination, rather 
under the frightful idea of a Murderer than a 
Lover. Herod at length acquitted and dif* 
mi&d hy Mark when his foul was all 

in flames for his Mariamne j but before their 
meeting, he was not a little alarmed at the re- 
port he had heard of his uncle’s converfation and 
familiarity with her in his abfence. This there- 
fore was the firfl: difcourfe he entertained her 
with, in which fire found it no eafy matter to 
quiet his fufpicions. But at lafl: he appeared fo 
■well fatisfled of her innocence, that from re- 
proaches and wrariglings he fell to tears and 
embraces. Botli of them wept very tenderly at 
their reconciliation, and .Herod poured out his 
whole foul to her in the warmefl: proteftations of 
love and conftancyj when amidfl: all his fighs 
and languiihings fhe alked him, whether the 

private 
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private orders he left with his uncle Jofeph were 
an inftance of fuch an inflamed ajfledtion. The 
jealous King was immediately roufed at fo un- 
expedted a queftion, and concluded his uncle 
malt have been too familiar with her, before 
he would have difeovered fuch a fecret. In fliort, 
he put his uncle to death, and very difficultly 
prevailed upon hirnfelf to fpare Mariarnne. 

After this he was forced on a fecond journey 
into Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the 
care of Sohentus, with the fame private orders 
he had before given his uncle, if any mifchief 
befel hirnfelf. In the mean while Mariarnne 
fo won upon Sohetniis by her prefents and obliging 
converfation, that Ihe drew ail the fecret from 
him, with which Herod had intrufted him 5 fo 
that after his return, when he flew to her with 
ail the tranfports of joy and love, fhe received 
film coldly with fighs and tears, and all the 
marks of indifference, and averflon. This re- 
ception fo ftirred up his indignation, that he had 
certainly flain her with his own hands, had not he 
feared he hirnfelf fliould have become the greater 
fufferer by it. It was not long after this, when 
he had another violent return of love upon him j 
Mmiarnne was therefore fent for to him, whom 
he endeavoured to foften and reconcile with all 
poffible conjugal carefl.es and endearments 5 but 
ihe declined his embraces, and anl'wered all his 
fo ndnefs with bitter irivedfives for the death of 
her father and her brother. This behaviour fo 
incenied Herod, that he very hardly refrained I'rom 
ftriking her ; when in the heat of thek quarrel 

there 
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there came in a witneis, fuborned by fome of 
Mariamnez enemies, who accufed her to the 
King of a defign to poiibn him, Herod was 
now prepared to hear any thing in her prejudice, 
and immediately ordered her fervant to be 
llretched upon the rack ; who in the extremity 
of his tortures confeft, that his miftrefs’s averiion 
to the King arofe from fomething Sohemus had 
told her j but as for any defign of poifoning, he 
utterly difowned the leaft knowledge of it. This 
confeffion quickly proved fatal to Sohemus^ who 
now lay under the fame fuipicions and fentence 
that Jofeph had before him on the like occalion. 
Nor would Herod reft here; but accufed her 
with great vehemence of a defign upon his life, 
and by his authority with the Judges had her 
publickly condemned and executed. Herod foon 
after her death grew melancholy and dejeded, 
retiring from the public adminiftration of affairs 
into a fditary foreft, and there abandoning 
himfelf to all the black confiderations, which 
naturally arife from a paffion made up of love, 
remorfe, pity and delpair. He ufed to rave for 
his Mariamtie, and to call upon her in his dif* 
traded fits; and in all probability would foon 
have followed her, had not his thoughts been 
feafonably called off from fo fad an objed by 
public ftorms, which at that time very nearly 
threatened him. L 
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Non foBm fcientia, . qu^e eft remta a jujiiiia, calliditas 
poiius quam Japientia eft appellanda ; verum etiam 
animus paratus ad periculum, ft fud cupiditate, non 
utilitate communi, impellitar, audaci^ potius nomen 
habeat^ quam fortitudinis — — Plato apud Tull. 

As knowledge, without juftice, ought to be called 
cunning, rather than wifdom ; fo a mind prepared 
to meet danger, if excited by its; own eagernefs, 
and not the public good, deferves the name of 
audacity, rather than of courage. 

T here can be no greater injury to human 
fociety, than that good talents among men 
fhould be held honourable to thofe who are en~ 
dowed with them, without any regard how they 
are applied. The gifts of nature and accom~ 
plifhments of art are valuable, but as they are 
exerted in the iuterefts of virtue, or governed 
by the rules ofhonour. We ought to abftradt our 
minds from the obfervation of an excellence in 
thofe we converfe with, until we have taken Ibme 
notice, or received feme good information of the 
difpbfition of their minds ; otherwife the beauty 
of their perfons, or the charms of their wit, 
may make us fond of thofe whom our reafon 
and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 

VoL. in. C When 
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When we fufFer ourfelves to be thus carried 
away by mere beauty, or mere wit, 
amante, with all her vice, will bear away as 
much of our good-wili as the moft innocent 
virgin or difcreet matron ; and there cannot be 
a more al^edt flavery in this world, than to dote 
upon what we think we ought to 'Condemn ; 
Yet this muft be our condition in all the parts 
of life, if we fufFer ourfelves to approve any 
thing but what tends to the promotion of what 
is good and honourable. If we would take true 
pains with ourfelves to confider all things by the 
light of reafon and juftice, though a man were 
in the height of youth and amorous inclinations, 
he would look upon a Coquette with the fame 
contempt or indifFerence as he would upon a 
Coxcomb : The wanton carriage in a woman 
would difappoint her of the admiration which 
fhe.^ms at; and the vain drefs or difcourfe of 
a man would deftroy the comelinefs of hisfhape, 
or goodnefs of his underftanding. I fay die 
goodnefs of his underflanding, for it is no lefs 
common to fee men of Senfe commence Cox- 
combs, than beautiful women to become im- 
modefl. When this happens in either, the 
favour we are naturally inclined to give to the 
good qualities they have from nature fliould 
abate in propordon. But however juft it is to 
meafure the value of men by the application of 
their talents, and not by the eminence of thofe 
qualities abftradted from their ufe ; I fay, how- 
ever juft fuch a way of judging is, in all ages, 
gs well as this, the contrary has prevailed upon 
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the generality of mankind. How many lewd 
devices have been preferved from- one age to 
another, which had periflied as foon as they 
were made, if Painters and Sculptors had been 
efteemed as much for the purpofe as the execu- 
,tion of their defigns ? Modefi and well-governed 
imaginations have by this means loft the repre- 
fentations of ten thoufand charming portraitures, 
filled with images of innate truth, generous zeal, 
courageous faith, and tender humanity ; inftead 
of which, fatyrs, furies, and monfters are recom- 
mended by thofe arts to a ftiameful eternity. 

The unjuft application of laudable talents, is 
tolerated, in tlie general opinion of men, not 
only in fuch cafes as are here mentioned, but 
alfo in, matters which concern ordinary life. If 
a Lawyer were to be efteemed only as he ufes 
his parts in contending for juftice, and were 
immediately defpicable when he appeared in a 
caufe which he could not but know was an un- 
juft one, how honourable would his charader 
be ? And how honourable is it in fuch among 
us, who follow the profeffion no otherwife, 
than as labouring to proted the injured, to fub- 
due the oppreflpr, to imprifon the carelefs debtor, 
and do right to the painful artificer ? But many 
of this excellent charader are overlooked by 
the greater number ; who affed covering a weak 
place in a client’s tide, diverting the courfe of 
an inquiry, or finding a Ikilfijl refuge to palliate 
.a fahhood : Yet it is ftill called eloquence in the 
latter, though thus unjuftly employed : But re- 
folution in an aflaffin is according to realbn quite 
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as laudable, as knowledge and wifdona exercifed 
in the defence of an ill caufe. 

Were the intention ftedfaftly confidered, as 
the meafure of approbation, all falihood would 
foon be out of countenance; and an addrefs in 
impofing upon mankind, would be as contemp- 
tible in one Hate of life as another. , A couple 
of Courtiers making profeffions of efleem, would 
make the fame figure after breach of promife, 
as two Knights of the Poft convidled of perjury. 
But converfation is fallen fo low in point of 
morality, that as they fay in a bargain, ‘ Let 
* the buyer look to it f fo in friendlliip. He is 
the man in danger who is mofi: apt to believe i 
,He is the more likely to fuffer in the commerce, 
who begins with the obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 

But thofe men only are truly great, who place 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themfelves 
the confcience of worthy enterprizes, than in the 
prolpedt of glory which attends them. Thefe 
exalted ipirits would rather be fecretly the authors 
of events which are ferviceable to mankind, than, 
without being fuch, to have the public fame of 
it. Where therefore an erninent merit is robbed 
by artifice or detradion, it does but increafe by 
fuch endeavours of its enemies : The impotent 
pains which are taken to fully it, or diffufe it 
among a crowd to the injury of a fingle perfon, 
will naturally produce the contrary effed; the 
fire will blaze out, and burn up all that attempt 
tQ fmother what they cannot extinguifh. 
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There is but one thing neceflary to iceep the 
poffeflion of true glory, which is, to hear the 
oppofers of it with patience, and preferve the 
virtue by which it was acquired; When a man 
is throughly periuaded that he ought neither to 
' admire, wiih for, or purfue any thing but what 
is exadlly his duty, it is not in the power of jfea- 
fons, perfoiis or accidents, to diminifli his value. 
Pie only is a great man who can negledt the ap- 
plaufe of the multitude, and enjoy himfelf inde- 
pendent of its favour; This is indeed ail arduous 
talk j but it Ihould comfort a glorious fpirit that 
it is the higheft ftep to which human nature can 
arrive; Triumph, applaufe, acclamation, are 
dear tO the mind of man j bill it is ftill a more 
exquifite delight to fay to yourfelf, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pro- 
nounce you glorious, except you yourfelf can 
join with them in your own reflexions, A mind 
dius equal and uniform may be deferred by little 
faihionable admirers and followers, but will ever 
be had in reverence by Souls like itfelf. The 
Branches of the oak endure all the fealbns of 
the year, though its leaves faU off in autumn^ 
and thefe too will be reflored with the returning 
Iprittg. 7- 
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—Remove f era monftra, tmque 

Saxijicos vultus, fu^cmque ea, tolle Meduf^. 

Ovid. Met. 1. 5. T. 216. 

Remove that horrid monfler, and take hence 
Medufa’s petrifying countenance. 

I N a late Paper, I mentioned the pr€5e£l of an 
ingenious Author, for the eredting of feveral 
handicraft prizes to be contended for by our 
Britijh Artifans, and tiie influence they might 
have towards the improvement of our feveral 
manufadtures. I have fince that been very 
much furprifed by the following advertifement 
which I find in the Poji-Boy of the i ith inftant, 
and again repeated in tlae PoJi-Boy of the 15th. 

‘ On the 9th of October next will be run for 
® 'Upon CokJhiU-heath in Warvoickfihe^ a plate of 
® '6 guineas value, 3 heats> by any Plorfe, Mai'e 
* or Gelding that hath not won above the value 
* of 5/. the winning horfe to be fold for 10/. 
‘ to carry 10 ftone weight, if 14 hands high j 
* if above or under, to carry or be allowed weight 
* for inches, and to be entered the 5th 

* at the Z-wan in Colejhtll, before fix in the 
t evening. 
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‘ Aifo a plate of lefs value to be run for by 

Affes. The fame day a gold ring to be Grinned 
* for by men/ 

The firft of thefe diverlions that is to be ex- 
hibited by the lo/. Race-horfes, may probably 
have its ufe^ but the two laft, in which the 
Afles and Men are concerned, feem to me alto- 
gether extraordinary and unaccountable. Why 
they iliould keep Running-alfes at Cole/h'dl, or 
how making mouths turns to account in 
%mckjhire, more than in any other parts of Eng- 
land, I cannot comprehend. I have looked over 
all the Olympic Games, and do not find any 
thing in them like an Afs-race, or a match a£ 
Grinning. However it be, I am informed that 
feveral Afles are now kept in body-clothes, and 
fweated every morning upon the heath, and that 
all the country^fellows within ten miles of tire 
Swan, grin an hour or two in their glafies every 
morning, in order to qualify themfelves for the 
9 t]i of OSiober-. The prize, which is propofed 
to be Grinned for, has raifed fuch an ambition 
among the common-people of out-grinning one 
another, tliat many very difcerning perfons are 
afraid it fliould Ipoil mofi: of the faces in the 
county; and that z Warwickjhire man will be 
known by his Grin, as Roman-catholics im- 
agine a KentiJJj man is by his Tail* The gold 
ring, which is made the prize of Deformity, is 
juft the reverfe of the golden apple that was 
formerly made the prize of Beauty, and fiiould 
carry for its poefy the old motto inverted. 

G 4 
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Detur tetriori. 

Or to accommodate it * to the capacity of the 
combatants. 

The frightfuirfl; Grinner 
Be the winner. 

In the mean while I would advife a Dutch 
Painter to be prefent at this great controverfy of 
faces, in order to make a collection of the moft re- 
markable Grins that fhall be there exhibited. 

I rauft not here omit an account which I 
lately received of one of thefe Grinning-matches 
from a Gentleman, who, upon reading the above- 
mentioned advertifement, entertained a Coffee- 
houfe with the following narrative. Upon the 
taking of Namur.) amidft other public rejoicings 
made on that occafion, there was a gold ring 
given by a Whig Juftice of the Peace to be 
Grinned for. The firft competitor that entered 
the lifts, was a black fwarthy Frenchman) who 
accidentally palfed that way, and being a man 
naturally of a withered look, and hard features, 
promifed himfelf good fuccefs. He was placed 
Ttpon a table in the great point of view, and 
looking upon the company like Milton?, Death, 

Grinii’d horribly a gliaftly fmile 

His mufcles were fo drawn together on each 
fide of his face, that he fhewed twenty teeth 
at a Grin, and put the countiy in fome pain, 
le^ a foreigner fliould carry away the honour 
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of the dayj but upon a farther trial they found 
he - was iiiafter only of the merry Grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in thofe days, and a great majfter in the 
whole art of Grinning, but particularly excelled 
in the angry Grin. He did his part fo well, 
that he is faid to have made half a dozen women 
mifcarry ; but the Juftice being apprifed by one 
who flood near him, that the fellow who grinned 
in his face was a 'Jacobite, and being unwilling 
that a difafFfe(3;ed peribn fliouid win the gold 
ring, and be looked upon as the beft Grinner in 
the country, he ordered the oaths to be tendered 
unto him upon his quitting the table^ which 
the Grinner refufing, he was fet afide as an 
unqualified perfon. There were feveral other 
grotefque figures that prefented themfelves, which 
it would be too tedious to defcribe. I mull 
not however omit a Ploughman, who lived 
in the farther part of the country, and being 
very lucky in a pair of long Ian thorn-jaws, 
wrung his face into fuch an hideous grimace, 
that every feature of it appeared' under a dif- 
ferent diflortion. The whole company ‘flood 
aflonifhed at fuch a complicated Grin, and 
were ready to affign the prize to him, had it 
pot been proved by one of his antagonifls, that 
he had praftifed vvidi yeguifig for fo 
before, and had a crab found upon him at the 
very time of Grinning ; upon which the befl 
judges of Grinning declared it as their opinion, 
that he was not to be looked upon as a fair 

V Grinner, 
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Gdnaer, and therefdre ordered him to be fet 
afide as a cheat. 

The prize, it feems, fell at length upon a 
Cobler, Giles Gorgon by name, who produced 
feverai new Grins of his own invention, having 
been, ufed to cut faces for many years together 
over his Laft. At the very firll Grin he caft 
every human feature out of his countenance, at 
the fecond he became the face of a fpout, at 
the third a baboon, at the fourth the head of a 
bafs-viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut-crackers. 
The whole aflembly wondered at his accom- 
plifhments, and beftowed the Ring on him 
unanimoully j but, what he efteemed more 
riian all the reft, a country-wench, whom he 
had wooed in vain for above five years before, 
was fo charmed witia his Grins, and the ap- 
plaufes which he received on all fides, that fhe 
married him the w'^eek following, and to this 
day wears the prize upon her finger, the Cobler 
having made ufe of it as his wedding-ring. 

This Paper might perhaps feem very imper-. 
finent, if it grew ferious in the conclufion. I 
would neverthelefs leave it to the confideration 
of thofe who are the patrons of this monftrous 
trial of fkill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
in fome meafure, of an affront to their fpecies,, 
in treating after this manner the ‘ human face 
* divine,’ and turning that part of us, which 
has fo great an image imprefled upon it, into 
the image of a monkey j whether the raifing 
fuch filly competitions among the ignorant, pro- 
|K>fing prizes for fuch 'ufelefs accomplifhments, 
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filling the common peoples heads with fucli 
fenfelefs ambitions, and inipiring them with fuch 
abfurd ideas of fuperiority and preeminence, 
has not in it fomething immoral as well as 
ridiculous. L 
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Hac memini (d* viSuni frujlra contenders: ‘Thyrfin. 

Virg. Eel. 7. V. 6% 

Thefe rhymes I did to memory commend. 

When vanquifh’d Thyrfts did in vain contend. * 

D RYDE N. 

T here is fcarce any thing more common 
than animofities between parties that can- 
not fubfifi: but by their agreement : This was 
well reprefented in the fedition of the mem- 
bers of the human body in the old Roman fable. 
It is often the cafe of lefier confederate Rates 
againft a fuperior power, which are hardly held 
together, though tlieir unanimity is necefiary 
for their common fafety : And this is always 
the cafe of the landed and trading intereft of 
Great Britain : The Trader is fed by the pro* 
dudl of tlie land, and the landed man cannot 
be clothed but by the ikill of the Trader ; 
and yet thofe interefls are ever jarring. 

■ We had laft winter an inftance of this zt 
©ur Club, inSirRoGER DE CovERLEvand 

Sir 
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Sir A N D R E w F R E E p o R T, between whom 
liiere is generally a conftant, though friendly^ 
oppofition of opinions. It happened that one 
of the company, in an hiftorical difcourfe, was 
obferving, that Carthaginian faith was a pro- 
verbial phrafe to intimate breach of leagues. 
Sir Roger faid it could hardly be otherwife ; 
That the Carthaginians were the greateft traders 
in the world ; and as gain is the chief end 
of fuch a people, they never purfue any other : 
The means to it are never regarded 3 they will, 
if it comes eafily, get money honeftly ; but if 
not, they will not fcruple to attain it by fraud 
or cozenage : And indeed, what is the whole 
bufinefs of the Trader’s accompt, but to over- 
reach him who trufts to his memory ? But 
were that not fo, what can there great and 
noble be expedted from him whofe attentioii 
is for ever fixed upon balancing his books, 
and watching over his expences ? And at beft, 
let frugality and parfimony be the virtues of 
the Merchant, how much is his pundlual dealing 
below a Gentleman’s charity to the poor, or 
liolpitality among his neighbours ? 

Captain Sentry obferved Sir Andrew 
very diligent in hearing Sir Roger, and had 
a mind to turn the difcourfe, by taking notice 
in general, from the higheft to the lowed: parts 
of human fociety, there was a fecret, though 
unjuft, way among men, of indulging the feeds 
of ill-nature and envy, by comparing their own 
date of life to that of another, and grudging 
the approach pf their neighbout to their own 

happinefsj. 
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liappinefsj and on the other llde, he, who is 
the iefs at his eafe, repines at the other, who, 
he thinks, has unjuftly tlie advantage over him. 
Thus the civil and military lifts look upon each 
other with much ill-nature ; the Soldier repines 
at the Courtier’s power, and tlie Courtier rallies 
the r Soldier’s honour ; or, to come to lower 
inftances, the private men in the horle and 
foot of an army, the carmen and coachmen 
in the city ftreets, mutually look upon each 
other with ill-will, when they are in competi- 
tion for quarters or the way, in their rej^jedive 
motions. 

It is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sir 
Andrew: You may attempt to turn die 
difcourfe if you think fit; but I muft how- 
ever have a word or two with Sir Roger, 
who, I fee, thinks he has paid me off, and 
been very fevere upon the Merchant. I fliall 
not, continued he, at this time remind Sir 
Roger of the great and noble monuments 
of charity and public Ipirit, which have been 
ereded by Merchants fince the reformation, but 
at prefent content myfelf with what he allows 
us, parfimony and frugality. If it were con- 
fiftent with the quality of lb ancient a Baronet 
as Sir R o g e r, to keep an accompt, or mea- 
fure things by the moft infallible way, that of 
numbers, he would prefer our parfimony to 
his holpitality. If to drink fo many hogftieads 
is to «be hofpitable, we do not contend for 
the fame of that virtue ,; but it would be worth 
while to confider, whether fo' many artificers 
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at work ten days together by my appointment, 
or fo many peafants made merry on Sir 
R G G E r’s charge, are the men more obliged ? 
I believe the families of the artificers will 
thank me, more than the houlhold of the peafants 
fhali Sir R o g e r. Sir Roger gives to 
his men, but I place mine above the neceffity 
or obligation of my bounty. I am in very 
little pain for the Roman proverb upon the 
Carthaginian Traders j the Romans were their 
profefled enemies : I am only forry no Car- 
thaginian hiftories have come to our hands j 
we might have been taught perhaps by them 
Ibme proverbs againfi; the Roman generofity, 
in fighting for and bellowing other people’s 
goods. But lince Sir Roger has taken oc- 
cafion from an old proverb to be out of hu- 
mour with Merchants, it Ihould be no offence 
to offer one not quite fo old in their defence. 
When a man happens to break in Sollandy 
they fay of him that ‘ he has not kept true 
* accounts.’ This phrafe, perhaps, among us, 
would appear a foft or humorous way of Ipeak- 
ing, but with that exadl nation it bears the 
highell reproach; for a man to be miftaken 
in the calculation of his expence, in his ability 
to anlwer future demands, or to be impertinently 
fanguine in putting his credit to too great ad- 
venture, are all inftances of as much infamy as 
with gayer nations to be failing in courage or 
common honefiy. 

Numbers are fo much the meafure of every 
thing that is .valpable, that it is not poffible to 

demonftrate 
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demonftrate the fuccefs of any aition, or the 
prudence of any undertaking without them. 

1 fay this in anfwer to what Sir Roge r is 
pleafed to fay, that little that is truly noble cam 
be expeded from one who is ever poring on 
his cafh-book, or balancing his accompts. 
When I have my returns from abroad, I can 
tell to a fliilling, by the help of numbers, 
the profit or lots by my adventure j hut I 
ought alfo to be able to fihew that I had rea- 
fon^ for making it, either from my own ex- 
perience, or that of other people, or from a 
reafonable prefumption that ijiy returns will be 
fufficient to anfwer my expence and hazard 5 
and this is never to be done without the 
of numbers. For inftance, if I am to trade to 
^urkeyy I ought beforehand to know the de- 
mand of our manufactures there, as well as 
of their filks in England^ and the cuftomary 

t rices that are given for both in each country. 

ought to have a clear knowledge of thefe 
matters beforehE^nd, that I may prefume upon 
fufficient returns to anfwer the charge of the 
cargo I have fitted out, the freight and -alTur- 
ance out and home, the cuftoms to the Q^en, 
and the intereft of my own money, and befides 
all thefe expences a reafonable profit to my- 
feif, Now what is there of fcandal in this 
fidll? What , has the Merchant done, that he 
Ihould ho fii little in the good graces of Sir 
P.OGER.? He throws down no man’s in- 
Clofures, and tramples upon no man’s cortii 
he takes nothing from rixo inddixious labourer; 

■"'..he 
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he pays the poor man for his work; he com- 
municates his profit with mankind; by the 
preparation of his cargo, and the manufadure 
of his returns, he furnifhes employment and 
iubfiftence to greater numbers than the richefl 
Nobleman; and even the Nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign markets for 
the produce of his eftate, and for making a 
great addition to his rents; and yet it is 
certain, that none of all thefe things could be 
done by him without the exercife of his fkUl 
in numbers. 

This is the oeconomy of the Merchant j 
and the condud of the Gentleman mufi: be 
the fame, unlefs by fcorning to be the Stew- 
ard, he refolves the Steward fhall be the Gen- 
tleman. The Gentleman, no more than the 
Merchant, is able, without the help of num- 
bers, to account for the fuccefs of any adion, 
or the prudence of any adventure. If, for 
inftance, the Chace is his whole adventure, his 
only returns muft be the Stag’s horns in the 
great hail, and the Fox’s nofe upon the flabie- 
door. Without doubt Sir Roger knows the 
full value of thefe returns ; and if beforehand 
he had computed the charges of the chace, a 
Gentleman of his difcretion would certainly 
have hanged up ail his dogs, he would never 
have brought back lb many fine horfes to the 
kennel, he would never have gone fo often, 
like a blaft, over fields of corn. If fuch too 
had been the condud of all his anceftors, he 
might truly have boafeed at this - day that the 

antiquity 
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antiquity of his family had never been fullied 
by a trade; a Merchant had never been per- 
mitted with his whole eftate to purchafe a 
room for his pidure in the gallery of the 
G o verle Y s, or to claim his defcent from 
the Maid of Honour. But it is very happy 
for Sir Roger that the Merchant paid fo 
dear for his ambition. It is the misfortune of 
many other Gentlemen to turn out of the 
feats of their anceftors, to make way for fuch 
new mafters as have been more exad in 
their accompts than themfelves; and certainly 
he deferves the eftate a great deal better, who 
has got. it by his induftry, than he who has 
loft it by his negligence. T 
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Proximus a teSh ignis defenditur agA s 


' Ovid. Rem. Am. V. 625" 

To fave your houfe from neighb’ring fire is hard. 

T A T E. 

I Shall this day entertain my readers with 
two or three Letters I have received from 
my correfpondents : The firft difcovers to me 
a Ipecies of Females which have hitherto efcaped 
my notice, and is as follows. 

O' 
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Mr. Spectator, 

* y Ani a young Gendenian of a competent 

* fortune, and a futEcient tai’ce of learning, 
to fpend five or fix hours every day very 

■* agreeably among my books. That I might 
‘ l.-ave nothing to divert me from my fiudies, 

■ and to avoid the noifes of coaches and cliair- 

* nieu, I have taken lodgings in a very narrow 
^ ftreet not far from Whitehall ; but it is my 

* misfortune to be fo pofted, that my lodgings 
^ are direcdy ooDofite to thofe of a ‘JezeheL 
‘ You are tc know. Sir, that a 'Jezebel (fo 
‘ called by the neighbourhood from dilplaying 

her pernicious charms at her window) ap- 
pears conftantly dreffed at her fafli, and has 
‘ ’ a tiioufaiid little tricks and fooleries to attrad: 
‘ the eyes of all the idle young fellows in the 
' neio'kbourhcod, I have feen more , than fix 
‘ perlbns at once fl'om their feverai windows 
‘ obferving the Jezebel I am now complaining 
k of. I at fifit looked on her niy.elf vri'cli the 
‘ biglieft contempt, could divert myfelf with 
‘ her airs for half an hoar, and afterwards take 
‘ up my with great tranquillity of mind; 

but was a little vexed to find that in iefs than 
‘ a month ihe had confiderably fcolen upon my 
‘ time, fo -that I refolved to look at her no more. 
‘ But tlie Jezebel, who, as I fiippofe, might 
‘ think it a diminutioa to her honour, to have 
‘ the number of .her gazers ieilened, refolved 
' not to part witli me fo, and began to play fo 
many new -(tricks, at her vdndow, tliac it 
' , - was 
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was impoffible for me Id forbear obferving 

* her. I verily believe {hk put Jijrfelf ^ to_ the 
® expence of a new 

plague me 5 fire ufed to daCTe anc 
■* this figure as impertinently as if it had been. 
® a real child: Sometimes Ihe would let fall 

* a glove or a pin-cufliion in the fireet, and 

* flmt or open her cafement three or four times 
‘ in a minute. When I had almofi: weaned 
® myfelf from tliis, Ihe came in her ihift-fieeves, 
" and drefied at the window. I had no way 

* left but to let down my curtains, which I 

* lubmitted to though, it eonliderably darkened 

* my room, and was pleafed to think that I 

* had at laft got the better of her 5 but was 

* furprized the next morning to hear her talking 

* out of her window quite crofs the fireet, v/kh 
' another woman that lodges over me : I am 

* fince informed, that fire made her a vifit, 

' and got acquainted with hen three 

5 hours after the fall of my yvdndow-cuitains. 

‘ Sir, I am plagued every moment in the 
' day, one way or otlier, in my own chambers ; 

' and the Jezebel has the fatisfadiion to know, 

' that though I am not looking at her, I am 
‘ liftening to her impertinent dialogues that pafs 

* over my head. I would immediately change 
' my lodgings, but that I think it .might look 
‘ like a plain confeflion that I am conquered j 
‘ and befides this, I am told that moft quarters 

* of the town are infefted with thefe creatures. 

‘ If they are fo, I am fure itVis. fuch an abufe, 

D ' as 
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* assa lover of learning and filence ought to 

* take notice of. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

I am afraid, by fome lines in this Letter, 
that my young ftudent is touched with a dif- 
temper which he hardly feems to dream of, 
and is too far gone in it to receive advice. How- 
ever, I fhall animadvert in due time on the 
abufe which he mentions, having myfelf ob- 
ferved a neft of Jezebels near the Temple^ who 
make it their diveriion to draw up the eyes of 
young Templars, that at the fame time they 
may fee them fumble in an unlucky gutter 
which runs under the window. 

Mr- Spectator, 

^ T Have lately read the conclufioii of your 

* forty-feventh Speculation upon Butts with 
^ great pleafure, and have ever fince been 

* throughly perfuaded that one of thofe Gen- 
‘ tleraen is extremely neceflary to enHven con- 
^ verlation. I had an entertainment laft week 

* upon the water for a Lady to whom I make 

* my addrefles, with feveral of our friends of 

* both Sexes. To divert the company in ge- 

* neral, and to fhew my miftrefs in particular 
® my genius for rallery, I took one of the moffc 

* celebrated Butts in town along with me. It 

* is with the utmof fhame and confufion that 

* I muft acquaint you with the fequel of my 

adven- 
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‘ adventure: As foon as we were got into the 

* boat, I played a fentence or two at my Butt 
® which I thought very fmart, when ray ill ge- 
" nius, who I verily believe infpired him purely 
« for my deftrudhon, fuggefted to him fuch a 
' reply, as got ail the laughter on his fide. I 

* was dallied on fo unexpedled a turn ; which 

* the Butt perceiving, refolved not to let me re- 

* cover myfelf, and purfuing his victory , rallied 
i and tolled me in a mofi: unmerciful and barba- 

* rous manner until we came to Chelfea. I had 

* Ibme fmall fuccefs while we were eating cheefe- 
‘ cakes; but coming home, he renewed his 
7 attacks with his former good-fortune, and 
^ equal diverfion to the whole company. In 

* Ihort, Sir, I muft ingenuoufly own that I was 
never fo handled in all my life ; and, to com- 

^ plete my misfortune, I am fince told that the 
' Butt, flufhed with his late vidory, has made 

* a vifit or two to the dear objed of my wifhes, 

* fo that I am at once in danger of iofing all my 
‘ pretenfions to wit, and my miftrefs into the 
‘ bargain. This, Sir, is a true account of my 
‘ prefent troubles, which you are the more obliged 
‘ to aflifi: me in, as you were yourfelf in a great 
‘ meafure the caufe of them, by recommending 
' to us an Infirument, and not inftruding us at 
‘ the fame time how to play upon it. 

‘ I have been thinking whether it might not 
‘ be highly convenient, that all Butts fhould wear 
^ an infcription affixed to fome part of their bo- 
' dies, fliewing on which fide they are to be 
^ come at, and that if any of them are perfons 
I>3 „ 'of 
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^ of unequal tempers, there iliould be fome me- 
^ tliod taken to inform tlie world at what time it 
‘ is iafe to attack them, and when you had heft 
let them alone. But,, fabmitting tliefe matters 
= to VGur more ferious confideration, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

I have, indeed, feen and heard of feveral 
young Gentlemen under the fame misfortune 
with my prefent correfpondent. The heft rule I 
can lay down for them to avoid the like calami- 
ties for the future, is throughly to confider not 
only whether their companions are weak, but 
whether themfelves are wits. . ; : t , 

The following letter comes to, me immExeter^ 
and being credibly infomied that what it contains 
is matter of fad, I fliall give it my reader as it 
was fent me, 

Pvfr. Spectator, Exeter, Sepf.y. 

( 7' O U were pleafed in a late Speculation 

‘ j£ to take notice of the inconvenience we 

* lie under in the countiy, in not being able to 

* keep pace vrirli the fafliion : But there is ano- 
‘ ther naisfoitune which we are fubjedl to, and 
‘ is no lefs grievous than the former, v/hich 
‘ has hidierto eicaped your obfervation. I mean, 

‘ the having things palmed upon' us for Lordon 
‘ fafliions, v/hich were never once heard of 
‘ there, ■ 

, ‘ A Lady of this place had fome time ftnce a 
fsifcx cf the n?v/eft ribbons fent down by the 

' . coach; 
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^ Goach : \Vhetiiei- it .was ijer own malicious in- 

* ventio-n, or tke wantonnefs. of a Lo7idon milli- 
^ net, I am not able to inform you,;, but, among 
® die refcj there was one cherry-coioured ribbon, 

® coniifting of about half a. dozen yards, made 
‘ up in the figure of a foiall iiead-diefs. The 

* aforeiaid Lad j' had the 'affarance to affirm, amidil 

^ a circle of female inquifitors, who were pre- 
" fent at the opening of the box, that this was 
‘ the neweft falhion v/onl at Court. Accord- 
' ingly the next wehad feveral females, 

* who came to church with their heads dreffed 
' wholly in ribbons, and looked like fo many 
‘ vidims ready to be facrificed. This is iliil a 

* reigning mode among ns • At the fame tims^ 

* we have a fet of Gentlemen who take the 
® liberty to appear in all pubiick places without 
‘ any buttons to their coats, which they fopply 

with feveral little filver hafps, though our 
® freflieiL advices from London make no mentioiy 
‘ of any fuch fafoion ; and we are fomething ffiy 
f of aftbrding matter to the button-makers for a 
fecond petition. 

‘ Wliat I would humbly prppofe to the piib-f 
flick is, that there may be a Tocietir ereded 
‘ m Londoiiy to confift of, the mofl'ikilfui per- 
" fons of both fexes, for the infpedion of tnodcs 
and failiions; and that hereafter no perfon or 
‘ perfons Oiall prefunie to appear finguiariy ha- 
‘ bitcd in any "part of the countIy^ without a 
‘ teftimoniai " from the, aforefaid fociety, that 

* their drcfs is anfwerable to the mode at London, 
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‘ By this means, Sir, we (hall know a little 
‘ whereabout we are. 

‘ If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
‘ would very much oblige great numbers of 
‘ your country friends, and among the reft, 

X Your very humble fervant, 

yack Modijh., 
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Parvula, pumiliot wierum fal. 

Lucr. 1 . 4. V. 1 155, 

A little, pretty, witty, charming 0ie ! 

T here are in the following letter mat- 
ters, which I, a bachelor, cannot be 
fuppofed to be acquainted with; therefore fliall 
not pretend to explain upon it until farther con- 
ftderation, but leave the author of the Epiftle to 
exprefs his condition his own way. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Do not deny but you appear in many of 
‘ your Papers to underftand human life 
‘ pretty well ; but there are veiy many things 
‘ which you cannot poffibly have a true notion 
* of, in a Angle life ; thefe are fuch as reipedt the 
married ftate; otherwife I cannot account for 
f your having overlooked a veiy good fort of 
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‘ people, which are commonly called in fcorn the 
Hen-peckt. You are to underftand that I am one 
of thofe innocent mortals who fuffer derifion 
‘‘ under that word, for being governed by the beft 
" of wives. It would be worth your confideration 
^ to enter into the nature of affedtion itfelf, and 
^ tell us, according to your philofophy, why it is 
‘ that our Dears iliould do what they will with us, 

* fliall be fi'oward, ill-natured, alluming, fome- 
‘ times whine, at others rail, then fwoon away, 

* then come to life, have the ufe of fpeech to 
‘ the greateft fluency imaginable, and then fink 
‘ away again, and all becaufe they fear we do 
‘ not love them enough j that is, the poor things 

* love us fo heartily, that they cannot think it 
‘ poflible we fhould be able to love them in fo 
‘ great a degree, which makes them take on fo. 
^ I fay, Sir, a true good-natured man, whom 
^ rakes and libertines call Hen-peckt, fliall fall 

* into all thefe different moods with his dear Life, 
^ and at the fame time fee they are wholly put onj 
‘ and yet not be hard-hearted enough to tell the 
‘ dear good creature that fee is an hypocrite. 

‘ This fort of .. good men is very frequent in 
‘ the populous and wealthy city of and 

‘ is the true Hen-peckt man ; the kind creature 
‘ cannot break through his kindneffes fo far as to 
‘ come to an explanation with the tender Soul, 
‘ and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
‘ nothing ails her, to appeafe her when fire is 
^ not angr}^, and to give her his cafii when he 
" knows file does not want it ; rather than be 
uneafy for a whole month, wfeich is computed 
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‘ by hard-iieaxted men the ipace of time wfudi 
‘ a froward woman takes to come to lierfelf, if 
‘ you have courage, to iftand out. , 

‘ There are indeed, feveral other Ipecies of 
‘ the Hen-peckt, and in my opinion they are 
' certainly the beft fubjeds the C^en has j and 
' for that reafoii I take it to be your duty to 
' keep us above contempt. 

' I do not know whether I make myfelf 
' underftood in the reprefentatlon of an. Hen- 
' peckt life, but I fliali take leave toi give you an 
' account of myfelf, and my own Ipoufe, You 
‘ are to know that I am reckoned no fool, have on 
' feveral cccaiions been tried whether I will take 
iil-ufage, and the 'event has been to my ad- 
' vantage 5 and yet there is not fuch a Have in 
« Ttirkey as I am to my dear. She has a good 
* Ih-areof wit, and is wliat you call a very pretty 
' agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, 

' and my aSeclion to her gives me all the anx- 
' ietles imaginable but that of Jealoiiiy. My 
' being thus confident of her, I take, as much 
' as I can judge of my heart, to be the reafon, 

' that whatever ilie does, though it be never fo 
' much againil my inclination, there is ftill left 
' fomething in her manner that is amiable. She 
' will fometimes look at me with an aflumed 
‘ grandeur, and pretend to refent that I have 
‘ not had refpecl enough for her opinion in 
' fuch an inftance in company. I cannot but 
' fmile at the pretty anger flie is in, and tlien flie 
' pretends ,flie is ufed like a child. In a word, 

' our great debate is, which has the fuperiority in 

' point 


/ 
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® point of underilanding. She is eternally form- 
ing an argument of debate 5 to which I very 
indolently anfwer, thou art mighty pretty, 

" To this ihe anfwers, all the world but you 

* think i have as much fenfe as yourfelf. I re- 
peat to her, indeed you are pretty. Upon this 

® there is no patience j fhe will throw down any 

* thing about her, ftamp and pull olF her head- 
‘ clothes. Fy, my dear, fay I ; how can a wo~ 

® man of your fenfe fall into fucb an intemperate 
® rage ? This is an argument which never fails. 

* Indeed, my dear, fays fhe, you make me 
^ mad fometimes, ib you do, with the filly 
‘ way you have of treating me like a pretty 

■ ^ idiot. Well, what have I got by putting her 
‘ into good-humour ? Nothing, but that I mufl: 
‘ convince her of my good opinion by my prac~ 
‘ tice j and then I am to give her pofieffion of 
‘ my little ready-money, and, for a day and a 
‘ half following, diflike all flie difiikes, and 
‘ extol every thing file approves. I am fo ex- 
‘ quifitely fond of this Darling, that I feldom 
' fee any of my friends, am uneafy in all com- 
‘ panics until I fee her again j and when I come 
‘ home, file is in the dumps, bccaufe file fays 
‘ file is fure I came fo foon only becaufe I think 
‘ her handfom. I dare not upon this occafion 
‘ laugh: but though I am one of the warmefi: 
‘ churchmen in the kingdom, I am forced to 


rail at the times, becaufe file is a violent W’hig. 
Upon tills we talk politicks & long, that flic 


‘ is convinced I kifs her ‘for her wifdom." It 
is a common practice with me‘ to aik her fome 


‘ queflioii 
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* queftion Concerning the conffitution, which (lie 

* anhvers me in general out of Harrington s 

* Oceana * Then I commend her ftrange me- 
‘ mor}^, and her arm is immediately locked in 

* 'mine. While I keep her in this temper fhe 

* plays before me, fometimes dancing in the 

* midft of the room, fometimes ftriking an air 

* at her fpinnet, varying her pofture and her 

* charms in fuch a manner that I am in continual 

* pleafure : She will play the fool, if I allow her 

* to be wife ; but if fhe fufpedls I like her for 

* her trifling, fhe immediately grows grave. 

* Thefe are the toils in which I am taken, and 

* I carry off my fervitude as well as mofl: men j 

* but my application to you is in behalf of the 

* Hen-peekt in general, and I defire a diflertation 
' from you in defence of us. You have, as I 
' am informed, very good authorities in our fa- 
' vour, and hope you will not omit the mention 
‘ of the renowned Socrates., and his philofophic 
‘ refignation to his WifQ Xantipfe. This would 
' be a veiy good office to the world in general, 
‘ for the Hen-peckt are powerful in their quality 
‘ and numbers, not only in cities but in Courts j 
' in the latter they are ever the moft obfequious, 
‘ in the former the mofi: wealthy of all men. 
' When you have confidered Wedlock tho- 
‘ roughly, you ought to enter into the fuburbs 
' of Matrimony, and give us an account of the 
‘ thraldom of kind keepers, and irrefolute lovers; 
' the keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, 
' though they fee their approaching ruin ; the 
' lovers who dare not many, though they know 
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* they never ihall be happy without the mihreffes 
® whom they cannot purchafe on other terms. 

‘ What will be a great embellifhment to 

* your difcourfe, will be, that you may find 

* inftances of the haughty, the proud, the frolic, 
‘ the ftubborn, who are each of them in fecret 
‘ downright flaves to their wives or miftrefies.* 
‘ I muft beg of you in the laft place to dwell 
‘ upon this, that the wife and valiant in all ages 
® have been Hen-peckt: And that the fturdy 
‘ tempers who are not flaves to affedion, owe 
‘ that exemption to their being enthralled by am- 
‘ bition, avarice, or fome meaner paiTion. I 
‘ have ten thoufand thoufand things more to lay, 
‘ but my wife fees me writing, and will, ac- 
‘ cording to cufl:om, be confulted, if I do not 
‘ feai this immediately. 

Yours, 

T Nathaniel Henrmjl. 

'.I : 
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— - — Quis enlm honui, aiit face digniis 
Arcana^ qudem Cereris vult efje facerdos^ 

Ulla alienafibi credat mala ?■— Juv. Sat. 15. v. 140, 

Who can all fenfe of others ills efcape. 

Is but a brute, at beft, in human fliape. Tat e. 

I N one of my laft week’s Papers I treated of 
Good-nature, as it is die effedl of con- 
ffitutioii 5 I iliall now fpealc of it as it is a 
moral virtue. The firft may malie a man eafy 
in himfelf and agreeable to others, but implies 
no merit in him that is polTeiTed of it. A man 
is no more to, be praiied upon this account, 
than becaufe he has a regular pulle or a good 
digeftion. This Good-nature however in die 
conlHtution, which Mr. Dryde?i fomewhere calls 
a ‘ niilkinefs of blood,’ is an admirable ground- 
work for the other. In order therefore to try 
our Good-nature, whether it arifes from the 
body or the mind, whether it be founded in 
the animal or rational part of our nature j in 
a v/ord, whether it be, ’fach as is intitied to 
any other reward, befides that fccret fatisfadrion 
and contentment of mind which is effential to 
it, and the kind reception it procures us in the 
world, we muft examine it by die following 
rules. . ■ ' 
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Firftj v/Iietlier it afts with ileadinefs .and 
Bniformity in ficfcnefs and. in health, in profperity 
and in adveriity ; if othe-v/ife, . it is to be looked 
upon as nothing elfe but;, an irradiation of the 
mind from feme new fopply of fpirits, or a 
more .kindly circuktion of the biood. * Sir Fraficis 
Bacon menrnms a cunning: Solicitor, who would 
never aflc a favour of a great man before din- 
ner j but took care to prefer his petition at a 
time when the party petitioned had his mind 
free from care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a tranfient temporary Good-nature as titis^ 
is not that Pbllantbropy^ that love of mankind, 
which deferves the title of a moral viSuet 'f ' - ' 

The next way of a marf s bringing his Good- 
nature to the teft, is, to conSder whether ‘ it 
■operates according to the rules of reafon and 
■duty : For if, notwithitanding its general be- 
nevolence to mankind, it makes no didinc- 
tion between its objedts, if it exerts itfelf pro- 
mifcuoufly toward? the deferving and undefer/- 
ing, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, 
if it gives itfeif up to the firfl; petitioner, and 
lights upon any one rather by accident than 
choice, it may pafs for an amiable initindr, 
but muft not affume the name of a moral 
virtue. ", 

The third trial of Good-nature will be. t’le 
examining ourfeives, v/hetlicr or no we are able 
to exert it to our own • difad vantage, and em- 
ploy it on proper objeds, notwitliftanding any 
little pain, want, or inconvenience which may 
srife to ourfeives .from ■it; In a word, whether 
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we are willing to rilk any part of our for- 
tune, our reputation, or health or eafe, for the 
benefit of mankind. Among all thefe expref- 
irons of Good-nature, I ihall Angle out that 
which goes under the general name of Charity, 
as it confifts in relieving the indigent 5 that be- 
ing a trial of this kind which offers itfelf to 
us almofl at all times and in every place. 

I fliould propofe it as a rule to every one 
who is provided with any competency of for- 
tune more than fufficient for the necelfaries of 
life, to lay afide a certain proportion of his 
income for the ufe of the poor. This I would 
look upon as an offering to Him who has a 
right to the whole, for the ufe of thofe whom,- 
in the paffage hereafter mentioned, he has de- 
fcribed as his own reprefentatives upon earth. 
At the fame time we iliould manage our Cha- 
rity with fuch prudence and caution, that we 
may not hurt our own friends or relations, 
whilft , we are doing good to thofe who are 
ilrangers to us. 

This may poffibly be explained better by an 
example than by a rule. 

Etigenius is a man of an univerfal Good- 
nature, and generous , beyond the extent of his 
fortunes but withal fo prudent, in the oecc- 
nomy of his affairs, that what goes out in 
Charity is made up by good Management. 
Etigenius has what the world calls two hundred 
pounds a year s but never values himfelf above 
ninefcorc, as not tliinking he has a right to the 
tenth part, which he always appropriates to cha- 
ritable 
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ritable ufes. To this fum he frequently makes 
other voluntary additions, infomuch that in a 
good year, for fuch he accounts thofe in which 
he has been able to make greater bounties than 
ordinary, he has given above twice that fum to 
the lickly and indigent. Eugenius prefcribes to 
himfelf many particular days of falling and ab- 
flinence, in order to increafe his private bank 
of Charity,: ■ and fets ■ afide what \vould be the 
current expences of thofe tirpcs for the ufe of 
the poor. He often- goes a-foot where his bu- 
finefs calls him, and at tfie end of his walk has 
given a diiUing,. which in his ordinary methods 
of expence would have gone for coach-hire, to 
the firfl necellitous.. .perfcn that has fallen in 
his way. 1 have known him, when he has 
been going to a Play or an Opera, divert the 
money which was defigned for that purpofe, 
upon an objedl of charity whom he has met 
within die llreetj and afterwards pafs his even- 
ing in a CofFee-houfe, or at a friend’s fire-fide, 
with much greater fatisfadlion to himfelf than 
he could have received from the mod exquilite 
entertainments of the Theatre. By thefe means 
he is generous without impoverilliing himfelf, 
and enjoys his eflate by making it the property 
of others. 

There are few men fo cramped in their pri- 
vate affairs, who may not be charitable after this 
manner, without any difadvantage to themfelves, 
or prejudice to their families. It is but fome- 
times facrificing a diverlion or convenience to the 
poor, and turning, the ufual courfe of our ex- 

Vo l. HI. E' pences 
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into a better channel. This is, I ■ think, not 
©niy the moft prudent and convenient, but the 
moft meritorious piece of Charity, which we 
can put in pradlice. By this method we in 
fome meaiure fhare the neceffities of the poor at 
the fame time that we relieve them, and make 
ourfelves not only their patrons, but their fellow- 
fufferers. 

Sir Thomas Browjt, in the lall:' part of his 
Religio Medici., in which he defcribes his Charity 
in feverai heroic inftances, and with a noble heat 
of fentiments, mentions that verfe in the Preroerbs 
ofSoloraon, “ He that giveth to the poor, Icndeth 
‘ to the Lord ‘ There^ is more rhetoric in 
‘ that one fentence, fays h^^ in a library 
‘ of ferraons ; and indeed if thofe fentences 
‘ were underftood by the Reader, with the fame 
' emphafis as they are delivered by the Author, 

‘ we needed not thofe volumes of infbrudtions,- 
‘ but might be honeft by an epitome/ 

This paflage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully 
perfuafive ; but I think the fame thought is car- 
ried much farther in the New Teftament, where 
our Saviour tells us in the moft pathetic manner, 
that he fhall hereafter regard the clothing of 
the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the 
^’ifiting of the imprifoned, as offices done to him" 
ielf, and reward them accordingly. Purfuant to 
thofe pitffages in Holy Scripture, I have fome- 
v/here met with the epitaph of a charitable man, 
which has very much pleafed me. I cannot re- 
collect the words, but the fenfe of it is to this 
purpofe j V/hat I fpent I loft j what I poftelled 

is 
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is left to others I what I gave away remains 
with me. 

Since I am thus infenfibly engaged in facred 
Writ, I cannot forbear making an extract of 
feveral paffages which I have aiv/ays read with 
great delight in the book of yol. It is the 
account which that holy man gives of his be- 
haviour in the days of his profperity, and, if 
confidered only as a human coinpofition, is a 
finer pidture of a charitable and good-natured 
man than is to be met with in any other iluthor, 

‘ Oh that I v/ere as in months pail, as in the 
" days when God preierved me: When his 
' candle ihined upon my head, and when by his 

* light I walked through darknefs : When the 

* Almighty was yet with me: when my chil- 

* dren were about me : When I waflaed my 

* fieps with butter, and the rock poured out 
‘ rivers of oil. 

* When the ear heard me, then it blefied me ; 

^ and when ' the eye faw me, it gave witneis 
to me. ■ Becaufe I delivered the poor that cried, 

* and the fatherlefs, and him that had none to 
‘ help him. The blefiing of him that was ready 

* to perifh came upon me, and I cauled the 
‘ widow’s heart to fing for joy. I was eyes 
‘ to the blind, and feet was I to the lame ; I 
‘ was a father to the poor, and the caufe which 
‘ I knew not I fearched out. Did not I weep 
‘ for him that w'as in trouble ? was not my 
‘ Soul grieved for the poor ? Let me be weighed 

in an even balance, that God may know mine 
‘ integriw. If I did defpife the caufe of my 
E 2 ■*' man- 
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man-fervans or of my maid-fervant when they 
contended with me j what then fhali I do 
when God rifedi up ? and when he vifiteth, 
what fliall I anfwer him ? Did not he that 
made me in the womb, make him ? and did 
not one fafliion us in the womb ? If I have 
withheld the poor from their dehre, or have 
caufed the eyes of the widow to fail, or 
have eaten my morfel myfelf alone, and the 
ratherlefs hath not eaten thereof : If I have 
feen any penm for want of clothing, or any 
poor without covering : If his loins, have not 
blefled me, and if he were not warmed with 
the fleece^ of my flieep: If I have lift up my 
hand^againlT; the fatherlels, v/hen I law my 
help in the gate B then let mine arm fall from, 
my llioulder-blade, and mine arm be broken 
from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the de- 
ftrudion of him that hated me, or lift up my- 
leii^ when evil found him : (neither have I 
fufferea my mouth to fin, by wifiiing a curfe 
to his foul.) The ftranger did not lodge in the 
fti'eet ; but I opened my doors to the travel- 
ler. If my land cry againfi: me, or that the 
furrows like wife thereof complain : If I have 
eaten the fruits thereof without money, or have 
cauled tne owners thereof to lofe their life ; Let 
thiftles grow inilead of wheat,, and cockle in- 
ftead of barky.’ . 


Mondav, 
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N® 1 7 8 Monday's September 24. 


C-omis in uxorem'- 


Civil to his wife. 


Hor- Ep. 2. i. 2^-v. 133. 

P 0 F 


I 


Cannot defer taking notice of this letter. 


Mr. SpectatoRj 

T Am but too good a judge of' your Paper of 
the 1 5th inftant, which is a mafler-piece j 
I mean that of Jealoufy ; But I think it 
unworthy of you to Ipeak of that torture 
in the bread: of a man, andniot to mention 
alfo the pangs of it in the heart of a woman.. 
You have very judkioully, and with the greateft 
penetration imaginable, confidered it as wo- 
man is the creature of whom the difndence is 
raifed : But hot a word of a man, who is fo 
unmerciful as to move Jealoufy in his Wife, 
and not care whether £he is fo or not. It is 
pofiible you may not believe there are fuch 
tyrants in the world ; but alas, I can tell you 
of a man who is ever out humour in his 
Wife’s company, and the pleafanteft man in the 
world every where elfe ; the greateft iloven at 
home when he appears to none but his family, 
and moft exadlv well-drefTed in all 
' E 
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V places. AlaSj Sir, is it of courfe, that to 
‘ deliver one’s felf wholly into a man’s power 
‘ without poffibility of appeal to any other juril- 
‘ diction but his own refledtions, is fo little an. 
‘ obligation to a Gentleman, that he can be of- 
‘ fended and fall into a rage, becaufe my heart 
f fwells tears into ray eyes when I fee him in a 
‘ cloudy mood ? I pretend to no fuccour, and 
‘ hone for no relief but from himfelf; and 

jL ■ 

‘ yet he that has fenfe and juftice in every thing 
‘ elfe, never refebts, that to come home only to 
' ileep off an intemperance, and fpend all the 
‘ time he is there as if it were a punifliment, 
‘ cannot but give the anguifli of a jealous mind. 
‘ He always leaves his home as if he were going 
‘ to Court, and returns as if he were entering a 
‘ Goal. I could add to this, that from his com- 
" pany and his ufual difcourfe, hedoes not fcru- 
‘ pie being thought an abandoned man, as to 
^ his morals. Your own imagination will fay 
‘ enough to you concerning the condition of me 
‘ his Wife ; and I wiih you "tvould be fo good 
‘ a.s to reprefent to him, for he is not ill-natured, 

‘ and reads you much, that the moment I hear 
‘ the door fliut after him, I throw myfelf upon 
‘ my bed, and drown the child he is fo fond 
‘ of with my tears, and often frighten it with 
‘ my cries ; that I curfe my Being ; that I run 
‘ to my glafs all over batlaed in forrows, and help 
‘ the utterance of my inward anguiih by behold- 
‘ ing the gufli of my own calamities as my tears 
‘ fail from my eyes. This looks like an ima- 
‘ gined pidfure to tell you, but indeed this is one 

‘ of 
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« of my paftimes. Hitherto I have only told 
^ you the general temper of my mind, but how 
® {hall I give you an account of the diftradtion 
® of it? Could you but conceive how cruel I 
‘ am one moment in my refentment, and at 

* the enfuing minute, when I place him in the 
‘ condition my anger would bring him to, 

* how compaffionate ; it would give you fome 
‘ notion how miferable I am, and how little I 

deferve it. When I remonftrate with the 
greateft gentlenefs that is pollible againft un- 
handfom appearances, and that married perfons 
‘ are under particular rules j when he is in the 
beft humour to receive this, I am anfwered 
‘ only, that I expofe my own reputation and 
‘ fenfe if I appear jealous. I wiih, good Sir, 
‘ you would take this into ferious confideration, 
‘ and admonifh hulbands and wives what terms 
‘ they ought to keep towards each other. Your 
‘ thoughts on this important fubjed; v/ill have 
‘ the greateft reward, that which defcends on 
‘ fuch as feel the forrows of the afflidcd. Give 
® me leave to fubfcribe myfelf} 

Your unfortunate 

humble fervant, 

C E L I N D A. 

I had it in my thoughts, before I received 
the letter of this Lady, to confider this dreadflil 
paffion in the mind of a Woman ; and thefmart 
foe feems to feel does not abate foe inclination 
I had to recommend to hulbands a more regular 
E 4 behaviour^ 
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behaviour, than to give the moft exquifite 
torments to thole who love them, nay, whofe 
torment woulci be abated if they did not love 
them. . . . 

; It is wonderfh! to oblerve how little is made 
of this inexprelTible injury, and how eafily men 
get into an habit of being leaft agreeable where 
they are moft obliged to be fo. But tliis SubjeQ: 
deferves a diftind Speculation, and I ftiali obferve 
for a day or two the behaviour of two or three 
happy pairs I am acquainted with, before I pre- 
tend to make a fyftem of conjugal morality. I 
defign, in the lirft place to go a few miles out 
of town, and there I know where to meet 
one who pradifes all the parts of a fine Gentle- 
man in the duty of an hufband- When he was 
a bachelor, much bufinefs made him particularly 
negligent in his habit ; but now there is no 
young Lover living lb exad in the care of his 
perfon. One who aftced why he was fo long 
wafhing his mouth, and fo delicate in the choice 
and wearing of his linen, w^as anfwered, becaufe 
there is a woman of merit- obliged to receive me 
kindly, and I think it incumbent upon me to 
make her inclination go along with her duty-. 

If a man would' give himfelf leave to think, 
he would not bs fo unreafonable as to exped 
debauchery and innocence could live in com- 
merce together ; or hope that flefti and blood is 
capable of fo flxid an alliance, as that a fine 
woman muft go on to impi-ove herfelf until llie 
is as good and impaffive as an Angel, only to 
preferve a fidelity to- a Brute and a Satyr. The 
4 Lady 
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tad}’- who defires me for her fake to end one 
of my Papers with the following ■ letter, lam 
perfuaded, thinks fuch a perfeverance very im- 
pradlicable. 

Hufband, 

‘ CTay more at home. I kitow where yon 
‘ vifited at feven of the clock on Tburfday 
* evening. The Colonel, whom you charged 
‘ me to fee no more, is in town. 

T Martha Hotjfewifii 


Tuefday, September 25. 


. CenUirits fmiorum agitant expertia frugis : 

Celji pratereunt aufiera poemata Rhamnes. 

Onine tiilit punEium qui mifcuit utile dulci, 

LeElorem dekEiando, pariterque monendo. 

Hor. Ars Poet. y. 341. 

Old age explodes all but morality ; 

Aufterity offends afpiring youth i 
But he that joins inftruftion \vith delight. 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. 

R o s c O M M o 

I May cafi: my readers under two general di- 
vifions, the Mercurial and the Saturnine. 
The firft are the gay part of my' difciples, who 
require Speculations of Wit and Humour ; the 
Others are thofe of a more folemn and fober 

turn. 
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turn, who find no pleafiire but in Papers of 
Morality and found Senfe. The former call 
everything that is ferious, ftupid; the latter look 
upon every thing as impertinent that is ludicrous. 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers 
would fall off from me : Were I always merry, 
I £houid lofe the other. I make it therefore 
my endeavour to find out entertainments of both 
kinds, and by that means perhaps confult the 
good of both, more than I fhould do, did I 
always write to the partichlar tafte of either. As 
they neither of them know what I proceed upon, 
the :^rightly reader, who takes up my Paper in 
order to be diverted, very often finds himfelf 
engaged unawares in a ferious and profitable 
courfe of thinking ; as on the contrary, the 
thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to 
find fomething folid, and full of deep reflex- 
ion, is very often infenfibly betrayed into a fit 
of mirth. In a word, the reader fits down to 
my entertainment without knowing his bill of 
fare, and has therefore at leaft the pleafttre of 
hoping there may be a difli to his palate. 

I muft confefs, were I left to myfelf, I 
ihould rather aim at inftrudting than diverting ; 
but if we will be ufeful 1x) the world, we muft 
take it as we find it. Authors of profefled fe- 
verity difcourage the loofer part of mankind from 
having any thing to do with their writings. A 
man muft have virtue in him, before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Epic- 
tetus. The very title of a moral treatife has 

forae- 
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fomething in it auftere and fliocking to the care- 
lefs and inconfiderate. 

For this reafon feveral unthinking perfons fall 
in my way, who would give no attention to 
ledaires delivered with a religious feriouiiiefs or 
a philofophic gravity. They are enfnared into 
fentiments of wifdom and virtue when they do 
not think of it ; and if by that means they 
arrive only at fuch a degree of conlideration as 
may dilpofe them to liften to more ftudied and 
elaborate difcourfes, I (hall not think my Spe- 
culations ufelefs. I might likewife obferve, that 
the gloominefs in which fometimes the minds of 
the beft men are involved, very often Hands 
in need of fuch little incitements to mirth and 
laughter, as are apt to difperfe melancholy, and 
put our faculties in good humour. To which 
fome will add, that the Britijh climate, more 
than any other, makes entertainments of this na- 
ture in a manner neceflary. 

If what 1 have here faid does not recommend, 
it will at lead: excufe the variety of my Spe- 
culations. I would not willingly laugh but 
in order to inftruft, or if I fometimes fail in 
this point, when my mirth ceafes to be inftruc- 
tive, it {hall never ceafe to be innocent. A 
fcrupulous condudt in this particular, has, per- 
haps, more merit in it than the generality of 
readers imagine ; did they know how many 
thoughts occur in a point of humour, which 
a. difcreet Author in modefty fuppreffes ; how 
many ftrokes of rallery prefent themfeives, which 
could not f^il to pleafe the ordinary taibe of 

man- 
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mankind, but are ftifled in their birth by reafon 
of fome remote tendency which they carry in 
them to corrupt the minds of thofe who read 
them; did they know how many glances of 
ill-nature are induihrioufly avoided for fear of 
doing injury to the reputation of another, they 
would be apt to think kindly of thofe writers 
who endeavour to make themfelves diverting'* 
without being immoral. One may apply to 
thefe Authors that paflage in Waller ^ 

Poets lofe half the praife they would have got. 
Were it but known what they difcreetly blot. 


As nothing is more eafy than to be a Wit, with 
all the above-mentioned Liberties, it requires 
fome genius and invention to appear fuch without 
them. 

. What I have here faid is not only in regard 
to the Public, but with an eye to my particular 
correlpondent, who has fent me the following 
letter, which I have caftrated in fome places 
upon thefe conliderations. 


5 JE, 

TTAving lately feen your difcourfe upon a 
match of Grinning, I cannot forbear 
giving you an account of a Whiftling match, 
which, with many others, I was entertained 
with about three years fince at the Bath. 
The prize was a Guinea, to be conferred upon 
the ableffc Whidler, that is, on him who could 
whiftle cleareft, and go through his tune 

without 
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‘ without laughing, to which at the fame time 
‘ he was provoked by the antic pollures of a 
‘ 3/ferry- Andrew, who was to ftand upon the 
‘ ftage and play his tricks in the eye of the per- 
‘ former. There were three competitors for the 
‘ Guinea. The firfl was a plough-man of a very 
‘ promifing alpedt j his features were fteady, 

‘ and his mufcies compofed in fo inflexible a 
‘ ftiipidity, tliat upon his firft appearance every 
‘ one gave the Guinea for loft. The pickled 
‘ Herring however found the way to (hake 

* him; for upon his whiftling a countiy jig, 

‘ this unlucky wag danced to it with foch va- 

* riety of diftortions and grimaces, that tlie coun- 
‘ tryman could not forbear Trailing upon him, 

‘ and by that means fpoiled his .whiftle, and loft 
‘ the prize. 

‘ The next that mounted the ftage was an 
‘ under-citizen of the Bath, a perfon remarkable 
® among the inferior people of that place for 
‘ his great wifdom and his broad band. He 
" contradled his mouth with much gravity, and, 
® that he might dilpofe his mind to be more 
' ferious than ordinary, begun the tune of Phe 
Children in the Wood, and went through part 
‘ of it with good fuccefs ; when on a fudden 

* the Wit at his elbow, who had appeared won- 

* derfully grave and attentive for fome time, 
‘ gave him a touch upon the left flioulder, 
‘ and ftared him in the face with lb bewitch- 

* ing a Grin, that the Whiftler relaxed his 
‘ fibres into a kind of flmper, and at length 
‘ burft out into an open laugh. The third 

who- 
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' who entered the lifts was a footman, who in 
‘ defiance of the Merry-Andrew, and all his 
‘ arts, whiftied a Scotch tune and an Italian 
‘ Sonata, with fo fettled a countenance, that he 

* bore away the prize, to the great admiration 
of fome hundreds of perfons, who, as well as 

‘ myfelf, were prefent at this trial of fkilL 
‘ Now, Sir, I humbly conceive, whatever you 
‘ have determined of the Grinners, the Wbiftlers 
ought to be encouraged, not only as their art 
‘ is praftifed without diftortion, but as it im- 
‘ proves country-mufic, promotes gravity, and 
teaches ordinary people to keep their coun- 
tenances, if they fee any thing ridiculous in 
‘ their betters ; beiides that it feems an enter- 
‘ tainment very particularly adapted to the Bath, 
' as it is ulual for a rider to whiftle to his horfe 
when he w'ould malce his waters pafs. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

' After having diipatched fhefe two important 

* points of Grinning and Whiffling, I hope you 
‘ will oblige the world with fome reflexions 
‘ upon Yawning, as I have feen it praftifed 

* on a twelfth-night among other Chrijlmas gam- 
‘ hois at the houfe of a very worthy Gentleman, 
‘ who always entertains his tenants at that time 

of the year. They yawn for a Chejhire cheefe, 
‘ and begin about midnight, when the whole 
‘ company is dilpofed to be droufy. He that 
yawns wideft, and at the .fame time fo na- 
turally 
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* turally as to produce the rooft Yawns among 

* the fpedators, carries home the cheefe. If yoa 
' handle this fubjed as you ought, I queftion not 
« but your Paper wHl fet half the kingdom a 

Yawning, though I dare promife you it will 
n ever make any body fall alleep. L 


N°i8o Wednefday, September 26, 


•----Belirant regss, pleSmtur 

Hor. Ep. 2. I. r. V. 14, 

The People fuffer when the Prince offends. 

C R E E C H » 

T he following Letter has fo much weight 
and good fenfe, that I cannot forbear 
inferring it, though it relates to an hardened 
finner, whom I have very little hopes of re- 
forming, viz. heivis the Fourteenth of 

Mr. Spectator, 

A Midft the variety of fubjedls of which you 
« r\. treated, I could with it had fallen 
‘ in- your way, to expofe the vanity of Conquefts. 
* This thought would naturally lead one to the 
‘ French King, who has been generally efteemed 
the greateft conqueror of our age, until her 
‘ Majefty’s armies had torn from him lb many 
of his countries, and depril^ed him of the 
“ fruit of all his former vidlories. For my own 
‘ part,, if I were to draw his pidure, I frould be 

for 
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'for taking him no lower than the peace oiRef- 
‘ wick, jufl at the end of his ti-iumphs, and 
‘ before his reverfe of fortune j and even then 
* I i'hould not forbear thinking his ambition 
‘ had been vain and unprofitable to himfelf and 
‘ his people. 

‘ As for himfelf, it is certain he can have 
‘ gained nothing by his conquefts, if they 
‘ have not rendered him mafier of more fub- 
‘ jedfs, more riches, or greater power. V/hat 
‘ I ihali be able to offer upon thefe heads, I 
‘ refolve to fubmit to your confideration. 

‘ To begin then with his increafe of fubje6ls. 

‘ From the time he came of age, and has been. 

‘ a manager for himfelf, all tlae people he had 
‘ acquired were fach only as he had reduced 
f by his wars, and were left in his polTefiloii 
‘ by the peace ; he had conquered not above 
‘ one third part of Flanders, and confequently ■ 
‘ no more than one tiiird part of the inhabitants 
‘ of that province. 

‘ About an hundred years ago the houfes in 
, ‘ that country were all numbered, and by a 
‘ juff computation the inhabitants of all forts 
‘ could not then exceed feven hundred and fifty 
‘ thoufand fouls. And if any man will con- 
' fider the defolation by almoft perpetual wars, 

‘ the numerous armies that have lived almoft 
‘ ever fince at difcretion upon the people, and 
‘ how much of their commerce has removed 
‘ for more fecuricy to other places, he will have 
‘ little reafon to , imagine that their numbers 
‘ have . fince incrcafed ; and therefore with one 

‘ third ’ 
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* third part of that province that Prince can have' 

' gained no more than one third part of the in- 
' habitants, or two hundred and fifty thoufand 

* new fubjedtSj even tliough it ihould be lup-^ 

* pofed they were all contented to live ftill in 
' their native country, and transfer their alle- 
‘ giance to a new maften 

‘ The fertility of this province, its convenient 
' fituation for trade and commerce, its capacity 

* for furnifhing employment and fubfiftencc' to 

* great numbers, and the vaft armies that have 

* been maintained here, make it credible that the 
' remaining two thirds of FJanden zvc equal to 
' ail his other conquefts ; and confequently by 
‘ all he cannot have gained more than ieven 
' hundred and fifty thoufand new fubjedsj 
‘ men, women and children, efpecially if a 
' dedudion fhall be made of fuch as have re- 
‘ tired from the conqueror to hve under their 
‘ old mafters. 

‘ It is time now to fet his lofs againfi: his 
' profit, and to fliew for the new fubjeds he 
' had acquired, how many old ones he had 
' loft in the acquifition : I think that in his 
' wars he has feldom brought lefs into the field 
' in ail places than two hundred thoufand fighting 

* men, befides what have been left in garnions j 

* and I think the common computation is^ 

‘ that of an army, at the end of a campaignj 

* without fieges or battles, fcarce four fifths can 

* be muftered of thofe that came. into the field 

* at the beginning of the year. Plis wars at 

‘ feveral times until the laft peace have held 
, Vol..UL F , -‘about 
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* about twenty years ; and if forty thoufand 
‘ yearly loft, or a fifth part of his armies, are 
‘ to be multiplied by twenty, he cannot have 
‘ loft lefs than eight hundred thoufand of his 
‘ old fubjedls, and all able-bodied men j a greater 
‘ number than the new fubjedts he had acquired. 

‘ But this lofs is not all : Providence feems to 
‘ have equally divided the whole mafs of man- 
‘ kind into different Sexes, that every woman 
‘ may have her hulband, and that both may 
‘ equally contribute to the continuance of the 
‘ ipecies. It follows then, that for all the men 
‘ that have been loft, as many women muft 
‘ have lived fingle, and it were but charity to 
‘ believe they have not done all the fervice they 
‘ were capable of doing in their generation. 
‘ In fo long a courfe of years great part of them 
‘ muft have died, and all the reft muft go oft* 
‘ at laft without leaving any reprefentatives be- 
‘ hind. By this account he muft have loft not 
only eight hundred thoufand fubjedts, but 
‘ double that number, and ail the increafe that 
‘ was reafonably to be expedted from it. 

‘ It is faid in the laft war there was a famine 
‘ in Ins kingdom, which fwept away two mil- 
‘ lions of his people. This is hardly credible ; 
‘ If the lofs was only of one fifth part of that 
‘ fum, it was very great. But it is no wonder 
‘ there fhould be famine, where fo much of 
‘ the people’s fubftance is taken away for the 
‘ King’s ufe, that they have not fufficient left 

* to provide againft accidents; where fo many 
‘ of the men are taken from the plough to 

‘ fcrve 
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‘ ferve the King in his wars, and a great part 
' of the tillage is left to the weaker hands of 
‘ fo many women and children. Whatever was 
' the lofs, it muft undoubtedly be placed to the 
‘ account of his ambition. 

‘ And fo muft alfo the deftrudlion or banifli- 
' ment of three or four hundred thoufand of 
‘ his reformed fubjedts he could have no other 
' reafons for valuing thofe lives fo very cheap, 

^ but only to recommend himfelf to the bigotry 
' of the Spanijh nation. 

‘ How fhould there be induftry in a coun- 
‘ try where ail property is precarious ? What 
‘ Subjedl will fow his land that his Prince may 
‘ reap the whole harveft ? Parfimony and fru- 
‘ gality muft be ftrangers to fuch a people ; for 
‘ will any man fave to-day what he has reafon 
‘ to feair will be taken from him to-morrow ? 

' And where is the encouragement for marrying ? 

* Will any man think of railing children, with- 
‘ out any aflurance of clothing for their backs, 

‘ or. fo much as food for their bellies ? And 
‘ thus by his fatal ambition he muft have 
‘ leftened the number of his lubjedts not only by 
‘ liaughter and deftrudtion, but by preventing 

* their very births, he has done as much as 
‘ was poffible towards deftroying pofterity itfelf. 

‘ Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis ? 

* This the immortal man, the tmt-puijfant, or 
" the Almighty, as his flatterers have called him ? 

“ Is this the man that is fo celebrated for his 

* conquefts ? For every fobjedt he has acquired, 
has he not loft three that were his inheritance? 

Fa' ' Are 
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‘ Are not his troops fewer, and tliofe neither 

* fo well fed, or clothed, or paid, as they were 
‘ formerly, though he has now fo much greater 
‘ eaufe to exert himfelf ? And what can be the 
‘ reafon of all this, but that his revenue is a 
‘ great deal lefs, his fubjedls are either poorer, 

* or not fo many to be plundered by conftant 
‘ taxes for his ufe ? 

‘ It is well for him he had found out a way 
‘ to Ideal a kingdom ; if he had gone on con- 

* quering as he did before, his ruin had been 
‘ long fince finifhed. This brings to my mind 
‘ a faying of King Pyrrhus, after he had a fecond 

* time beat the Romans in a pitched battle, and 
‘ was complimented by his Generals j “ Yes, 
“ fays he, fuch another victory and I am quite 

undone ” And fince I have mentioned Pyr- 
‘ rhus, I will end with a very good, though 
‘ known ftory of this ambitious mad man. 

* When he had fiiewn the utmoft fondnefs for 
‘ his expedition againft the Romans, Cyneas his 
‘ chief Minifter alked him what he propofed to 
‘ himfelf by this war ? Why, fays Pyrrhus, to con- 
‘ quer the Rcjnajts, and reduce all Italy to my 
‘ obedience. What then? fays Cyneas. T'o pais 
‘ over into Sicily, lays Pyrrhus, and then all 
‘ the Sicilians muil be our fubjedls. And what 
‘ does your Majeily intend next ? Why truly, 
‘ fays the King, to conquer Carthage, and make 

* myfelf mafler of all Africa. And what. Sir, 

* fays the Minifter, is to be tlie end of ail your 
‘ expeditions ? Why then, fays the King, for 
‘ the reft of our lives we' will fit down to 
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‘ good wine. How, Sir, replied Cyneas, to 
‘ better than we have now before us ? Have we 
not already as much as we can drink ? 

' Riot and Excefs are not the becoming cha- 
‘ radters of Princes j but if Pyrrhus and Lems 
‘ had debauched like they had been 

‘ lefs hurtful to their people. 

T Your humble fervant, 

Philarithmus. 


His lacrymis vitam damus, ^ miferefcimus ultra. 

Virg. ^n. 2. V. 145. 

Mov’d by thefe Tears, we pity and protect. 

I Am more pleafed with a letter that is filled 
with touches of nature than of wit. The 
following one is of this kind. 


SIR, 

‘ A MONO all the diftrefies which hap- 
< JTX pgjj families, I do not remember 
‘ that you have touched upon the marriage of 
‘ Children without the confent of their parents. 
‘ I am one of thefe unfortunate perfons. I was 
‘ about fifteen when I took the Liberty to choofe 
‘ for myfelfj and have ever fince languiflied 
* under the dilpleafure of an inexorable Father, 
‘ who, though he fees me happy in the beft of 

r 3 hulbands. 
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hufbands, and bleffed with very fine children, 

‘ can never be prevailed upon to forgive me. 

‘ He -was fo kind to me before this unhappy 
‘ accident, that indeed it makes my breach of 
‘ duty, in fome meafure, inexcufable^ and at 
‘ the fame time creates in me fuch a tendernefs 
‘ towards him, that I love him above all things, 

‘ and would die to be reconciled to him. I have 
‘ tiarown myfelf at his feet, and befought him 
‘ with tears to pardon me ■, but he always pulhes 
‘ me away, and fpums me from him •, I have 
‘ Written ieveral letters to him, but he will nei- 
‘ ther open nor receive them. About two years 
‘ ago I fent my little boy to him, dreffed in a 
‘ new apparel; but the child returned to me 
‘ crying, becaufe he faid his grandfather would 
‘ not fee him, and had ordered him to be put out 

* of his houfe. My mother is won over to my 
‘ fide, but dares not mention me to my father 

* for fear of provoking him. About a month 
‘ ago he lay fick upon his bed, and in great 
‘ danger of his life : I was pierced to the heart 
‘ at the news, and could not forbear going to 
‘ inquire after his health. My mother took this 
‘ opportunity of fpeaking in my behalf: She 
‘ told him with abundance of tears, that I was 
‘ come to fee him, that I could not fpeak to 
‘ her for weeping, and that I Ihould certainly 
‘ break my heart if he refufed at that time to 
‘ give me his bleffing, and be reconciled to me, 
‘ He was fo far from relenting towards me, 
‘ that he bid her Ipeak no more of me, unlefs 
‘ fhe had a mind to dHlurh him in his lafl mo- 

2 ‘ ments; 
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‘ mentsj for, Sir, you muft know that he has 
‘ the reputation of an honefl; and religious man, 

‘ which makes my misfortune fo much the 
‘ greater. God be thanked, he is fince reco- 
‘ vered : But his fevere ufage has given me fuch 
‘ a blow, that I lhall foon fink under it, unlefs 
‘ I may be relieved by any impreflions which 
‘ the reading of this in your Paper may make 
‘ upon him. 

I am, &c. 

Of all hardnefies of heart there is none fo 
inexcufable as that of Parents towards their Chil- 
dren. An obftinate, inflexible, unforgiving tem- 
per is odious upon all occafions ; but here it is 
unnatural. The love, tendernefs, and compaf- 
fion, which are apt to arife in us towards thofe 
who depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
world of Life is upheld. The llipreme Being, 
by the tranfcendent excellency and goodnefs of 
his nature, extends his Mercy towards ail his 
works ; and becaufe his creatures have not fuch 
a fpontaneous benevolence and compaflion 
towards thofe who are under their care and 
protection, he has implanted in them an inftind:, 
that fuppiies the place of this inherent good- 
nefs. I have illuftrated this kind of Inftinft 
in former Papers, and have fhewn how it runs 
through all the fpecies of brute Creatures, 
as indeed the whole animal creation fubfifts 
by it. _ _ _ _ , 

This inffcind in man is more general and un- 
circumfcribed than in brutes, as being enlarged 

F4 by 
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by tlie diftates of reafon and duty. For if we' 
eonfider ourfelves attentively, we fhall find that 
we are not only inclined to love thofe who de- 
fcend from us, but that we bear a kind of 
or natural affection, to every thing which relies 
upon us for its good and prefen^ation. Depend-* 
ance is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a 
greater incitement to tendernefs and pity than 
gny otlier motive whatfoever. 

The man therefore who, notwithftanding any 
paffion or refentment, can overcome this powerful 
inftind:, and extinguiih natural affedtion, debafeg 
his mind even below brutality, fruftrates, as 
much as in him lies, the great defign of Pro- 
vidence, and ftrikes Out of his nature one of 
.. the moft divine Principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might 
be brought againii fuch an unreafonable pro- 
ceeding, I fisall only infift on one. We make 
it the condition of our forgivenefs that we forgive 
others. In our very prayers we defire no more 
tlian to be treated by this kind of retaliation. The 
cafe therefore before us feems to be what they 
call a cafe in point 5 the relation between the 
phiid and father being what comes neareft to 
that between a Creature and its Creator. If the 
father is inexorable to the child who has offended, 
let the oftence be of never fo high a nature, how 
will he addrefs himfelf to the lupreme Being, 
under the tender appellation of a father, and 
defire of him fuch a forgivenefs as he himfelf 
refufes to erant ? 

■ To 
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To this 1 might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential conMerations ; but if 
the laft mentioned motive does not prevail, I 
defpair of fucceeding by any other, and £hail 
therefore conclude my Paper with a very remark- 
able flory, which is recorded in an old chronicle 
publifhed by Freber,. among the writers of the 
German hi&ory. 

Eginhart, who was Secretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popular by his beha- 
viour in that poll. His great abilities gained 
him the favour of his mailer, and the elleem of 
the whole Court. Irnma, the daughter of the 
Emperor, was fo pleafed with his perfon and con- 
verfation, that dae fell in love with him. As 
fhe was one of the greatefl Beauties of the age, 
Eginhart anfwered her with a more than equal' 
return of paflion. They difled their flames for 
fome time, under apprehenfion of the fatal con- 
fequences that might enfue. Eginhart at length 
refolving to hazard all, rather than be deprived 
of one whom his heart was fo much fet upon, 
conveyed himfelf one night into the princels’s 
apartment, and knocking gently at the door, 
was admitted as a perfon- who had fomething 
to communicate to her from the Emperor. He 
was with her in private moll part of the night j 
but upon his preparing to go away about break 
of day, he obferved that tliere had fallen a great 
fnow during his day with the princefs. This 
very much perplexed him, led the prints of his 
feet in the fnow might make difcoveries to the 
Jiing, who often ufed to vilit his daughter in the 

morning, 
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morning. He .acquainted the princefs Imma 
with his fears ; who, after feme confultations 
upon the matter, prevailed upon him to let her 
carry him through the fnow upon her own 
ftoalders. It happened, that the Emperor not 
being able to deep, was at that time up and 
walking in his chamber, when upon looking 
through the window he perceived his daughter 
tottering under her burden, and carrying his firft 
Minifter acrofs the fnow j which ihe had no 
fooner done, but ihe returned again with the ut- 
mofi: fpeed to her own apartment. The Em- 
percr was extremely troubled and aftonilhed at 
this accident ; but refoived to fpeak nothing of 
it until a proper opportunity. In the mean time, 
Eginhart knowing that what he had done could 
not be long a fecret, determined to retire from 
Court \ and in order to it begged the Emperor 
that he would be pieafed to difmifs him, pre- 
tending a kind of difeontent at his not having 
been rewarded for his long fervices. The Em- 
peror would not give a direbl anfw’-er to his pe- 
tition, but told him he would think of it, and 
appointed a cer tain day wEen he wmuld let 
him know his pleafure. He then called together 
the moH faithful of his counfellors, and acquaint- 
ing them with his Secretary’s crime, alked them 
their advice in lb delicate an affair. They mofl 
of them gave their opinion that the perfon could 
not be too feverely pijnifhed who bad thus dif- 
honoured his nlafler. Upon the whole debate, 
the Emperor declared it was, his opinion, that 
Eginharf% punifhment would rather ihcreafe 
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than diminifli the fliame of his family, and that 
therefore he thought it the moft advilable to 
wear out the memory of the fadl, by raarrving 
him to his daughter. Accordingly Eginhart -.vis 
called in, and acquainted by the Emperor, that 
he fhould no longer have any pretence of cora- 
plaining his fervices were not rewarded, for that 
the Princefe Imma fhouid be given him in mar- 
riage, with a dower fuitable to her Qi^ity j 
which was foon after performed accordingly. L 
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Plus aloes quam niellis habet — — 

Juv. Sat, 6, V. 180. 
The bitter overbalances the fweet. 

A S all parts of human life come under my 
obfervation, my reader muft not make 
uncharitable inferences from my fpeaking know- 
ingly of that fort of crime which is at prefent 
treated of. He will, I hope, fuppofe I know 
it only from the letters of correfpondents, two 
of which you fliall have as follow. 

Mr. Sp E C TATOR, f 
‘ T T is wonderful to me that among the many 
‘ enormities which you have treated of, you 
‘ have not mentioned that of Wenching, and 
particularly the infmring part } I mean, that 
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' it is a thing very fit for your pen, to expofe 
‘ the villany of the praftice of deluding women. 
‘ You are to know. Sir, tlaat I myfelf am a woman 
‘ who have been one of the unhappy that 
‘ have fallen into tliis misfortune, and that by 
‘ the infinuation of a very worthiefs fellow, who 
‘ ferved others in the fame manner both before 
‘ my ruin and fince that time. I had, as foon 
‘ as the rafcal left me, fo much indignation and 
‘ reiblution, as not to go upon the town, as the 
‘ phrafe is, but took to work for my living in 
‘ an obfcure place, out of the knowledge of all 
‘ with whom I was before acquainted. 

‘ It is the ordinary pradlice and bufinefs of 
‘ life with a fet of idle fellows about this town, 
‘ to write letters,, fend meflages, and form ap- 
‘ pointments with little raw unthinking girls, 
‘ and leave them after pofleffion of them, with- 
‘ out any mercy, to lhame, infamy, poverty, 
‘ and difeafe. Were you to read the naufeous 
‘ impertinences which are written on thefe oc- 
‘ cafions, and to fee the filly creatures fighing 
‘ over them, it could not but be matter of mirth 
‘ as well as pity. A little prentice girl of mine 
‘ has been for fome time applied to by an Irijh 
‘ fellow, who drelfos very fine, and ftruts in a 
‘ laced coat, and is the admiration of feamftreffes 
‘ who are under age in town. Ever fince I have 
‘ had, fome knowledge of the matter, I have 
‘ debarred my prentice from pen, in|c and 
‘ paper. But the other day he belpoke fome 
‘ cravats of me : I went out of the fhop, and 
‘ left his miftrefs to put diem up into a band-box 
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‘ in order to be fent to him when his man called. 

‘ When I came into the {hop again, I took oc- 
‘ cafion to fend her away, and found in the 
‘ bottom of the box written thefe words, “ Why 
“ would you ruin a harmlefs creature that loves 
“ you ?” then in the lid, “ There is no refift- 
“ ing Strephon I fearched a little fartlier, and 
‘ found in the rim of the box, “ At eleven 
“ of the clock at night come in an hackney- 
“ coach at the end of our ftreet.” This was 
‘ enough to alarm me ; Tfent away the things, 
‘ and took my meafures accordingly. An hour 
‘ or two before the appointed time I examined 
‘ my young Lady, and found her trunk fluffed 
‘ with impertinent letters, and an old fcroll of 
‘ parchment in Lathi, which her Lover had 
‘ fent her as a fettlernent of fifty pounds a year : 
‘ Among other things, there was alfo the beff 
‘ lace I had in my iliop to make him a pre- 
‘ fent for cravats. I was very glad of this iaff 
* circumfiance, becaufe I could very confcien- 
‘ tioully {wear againfi; him that he had enticed 
‘ my iervant away, and was her accomplice in 
‘ robbing me : I procured a warrant againfi: him 
‘ accordingly. Every thing was now prepared, 
‘ and the tender hour of love approaching, 
‘ I, who had adted for mylelf in my youth 
‘ the lame fenfelefs part, knew how to manage 
‘ accordingly : Therefore, after having locked 
‘ up my maid, and not being to much un- 
‘ like her in height and fhape, as, in a huddled 
‘ way not to pais for her, I delivered the buii- 
‘ die defigned to be carried -off to her Lover’s 
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man, wlio came with the hgnal to receive 
them. Thus I followed after to the coach, 
where when I faw his mafter take them in, 
I cried out, thieves ! thieves ! and the Con- 
ftable with his attendants feized my expedhng 
Lover. I kept myfelf unobferved until I 
faw the crowd fufficiently increafed, and then 
appeared to declare the goods to be mine j 
and had the fatisfadlion to fee my man of 
mode put into the Rcund-houfe, with the ftolen 
wares by him, to be produced in evidence againft 
him the next morning. This matter is noto- 
rioufly known to be fadt; and I have been 
contented to fave my ’prentice, and take a year’s 
rent of this mortified Lover, not to appear 
farther in the matter. This was fome penance; 
but, Sir, is this enough for a viiiany of much 
more pernicious confequence than the trifles 
for which he was to have been indidled ? 
Should not you, and all men of any parts 
or honour, put things upon fo right a foot,, 
as that fuch a rafcal fliouid not laugh at the 
imputation of what lie was really guilty, and 
dread being acculed of that for which he was 
arrefted ? 

‘ In a, word. Sir, it is in the power of you, 
and fuch as I hope you are, to make it as 
infamous to rob a poor creature of her 
honour as her clothes. I leave this to your 
confideration, only take leave (which I cannot 
do without fighing) to remark to you, that 
if this had been the fenfe of mankind thirty 
, ' "h f - " ‘ years 
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‘ years ago, I fhould have avoided a life Ipent 
‘ in poverty and fliame. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Alice Threadneedle. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, Round-houfe, Sept. 9. 

‘ Y Am a man of pleafure about town, but 
‘ by the ftupidity of a dull rogue of a Juftice 

* of Peace, and an infolent Conftable, upon the 
‘ oath of an old Harridan, am imprifoned here 
‘ for theft, when I defigned only fornication. 
‘ The midnight Magiftrate, as he conveyed me 

* along, had you in his mouth, and faid, this 
‘ would make a pure ftory for the Spec tat o r . 
‘ I hope. Sir, you will not pretend to wit, and 
‘ take the part of dull rogues of bufinefs. The 
‘ world is fo altered of late years, that there 
‘ was not a man who would knock down a 
‘ watchman in my behalf, but I was carried 
‘ off with as much triumph as if I had been a 
‘ pick-pocket. At this rate, there is an end of 
‘ ail the wit and humour in the world. The 
‘ time was when all the honeft whore-rhafters 
‘ in the neighbourhood would have roie againft 

* the cuckolds to my refcue. If fornication is 
‘ to be Icandalous, half the fine things that 
‘ have been writ by mofi: of the Wits of the 

* laft age may be burnt by tlie commmon 
‘ hangman. Harkee, Mr. S p e c, do not be 
‘ queer i after having done fome things pi-etty 
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‘ well, do not begin to write at that rate that no 
‘ Gendeman can read thee. Be true to Love^ 
* and burn your Seneca. You do not expedt me 
‘ to write my name from hence, but I am 
Your unknown humble, 
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’'iS'iJ.si/ fur’ jWuS’iia'ajtrS’af. Hefiod. 

Sc;uetimes fair truth in fidion we diiguife. 
Sometimes prefent her naked to men’s eyes. 

F ables were the firft pieces of wit 
that made their appearance in the world, 
and have been ftill highly valued not only in 
times of the greateft fimplicity, but among the 
moft polite ages of mankind. Jothajn’s Fable of 
the trees is the oldefl that is extant, and as beauti- 
ful as any v/hich have been made lince that time. 
Nathans Fable of the poor man and his lamb is 
likewife more ancient than any that is extant, 
befides the above-mentioned, and had fo good 
an efied, as to convey inftrudion to the ear of 
a King without offending it, and to bring the 
man after God’s own heart to a right fenfe of his 
guilt ano his duty. We find Mfop in the moft 
diftant ages of Greece ; and if we look into tlie 
very beginning of the commonwealth of Rome^ 
we fee a mutiny among the common people ap- 
pealed 
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pealed by a Fable of the Belly and the Limbs, 
which was indeed very proper to gain the atten- 
tion of an incenfed rabble, at a time when per- 
haps they would have torn to pieces any man 
who had preached the fame dodtrine to them in 
an open and diredl manner. As Fables took their 
birth in the very infancy of learning, they never 
hourilhed more than when learning was at its 
greateft height. To juftify this alTertion, I lhalL 
put my reader in mind of Horace, the greateft 
wit and critic in the Augujian agej and of 
Boijeau, the moft corredf poet among the mo- 
derns ; Not to mention La Fontaine, who by this 
way of writing is come more Into vogue than 
any other author of our times. 

The Fables I have here mentioned are raifed 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with 
feme of our own Ipecies mixt among them, 
when the moral hath fo required. But befides 
this kind of Fable, there is another m which the 
adlors are paffions, virtues, vices, and other ima- 
ginary perfons of the like nature. Some of the an- 
cient critics will have it, that the Iliad and Odyfley 
of Homer are Fables of this* nature; and that the 
feveral names of Gods and Heroes are nothing 
elfe but the affedlions of the mind in a vifible - 
lhape and charadler. Thus they tell us, that 
Achilles in the firft Iliad, reprefents Anger, or 
the irafcible part of human nature; that upon 
drawing his fword againft his fuperior in a full 
aifembly, Pallas is only another name for Reafon, 
which checks and advifes him upon that oc- 
cafion; and 'at her iirft appearance touches 
V o L. III. G V ■ hiru 
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him upon the head, that part of the man being 
looked upon as the feat of Reafon. And thus of 
the reft of the Poem. As for the Odyiley, I 
think it is plain that Horace confidered it as one 
of thefe allegorical Fables, by the moral which 
he has given us of feveral parts of it. The 
greateft Italian wits have applied themfelves to 
the writing of this latter kind of Fables : As 
Spencers Fairy-^een is one continued feries of 
them from the beginning to the end of that ad- 
mirable work. If we look into the fined: Profe- 
authors of antiquity, fuch as Cicero, Plato, Xe- 
nophon, and many others, we ftiall find that 
this was likewife their favourite kind of Fable. 
I fiiall only farther obferve upon it, that the fird: 
of this fort that made any confiderable figure 
in the world, was that of Hercules meeting with 
Pleaiure and Virtue 5 which was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Soc?'ates, rmA in the 
fil'd; dawnings of philofophy. He ufed to travel 
through Greece by virtue of this Fable, which 
procured him a kind reception in ail the 
market-towns, where he never failed telling 
it as icon as he had gathered an audience about 
him. 

After this fij-ort preface, which I have made 
up of fuch materials as my memory does at pre- 
fent fugged to me, before I prefent my reader 
wdth a Fable of this kind, which I defign as the 
entertainment of tlae prefent Paper, I mud in a 
lew %vords open the occafion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the 
converiiuion and behaviour of Socrates the morn- 
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ing he was to die, he tells the following circum- 
fiance. 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off 
(as was ufual to be done on the day that the 
condemned perfon was to be executed) beinp 
feated in the midft of his difciples, and laying 
one of his legs over the other, in a very uncon- 
cerned poflure, he began to rub it where it had 
been galled by the iron ; and whether it was to 
fhew the indifference with which he entertained 
the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after 
his ufual manner) to take eveiy occafon of phi- 
lofbphizing upon fome ufeful fubje(9:, he obferved 
the pleafure of that fenfation which now arofe 
in thofe very parts of his leg, that jufl before 
had been fo much pained by the fetter. Upon 
this he reflefted on the nature of pleafure and 
pain in general, and how conflantly they fuc- 
ceed one another. To this he added, that if a 
man of a good genius for a Fable were to repre- 
fent the nature of pleafure and pain in that way 
of writing, he would probably join tlrem to- 
gether after fuch a manner, that it would be 
impoffible for the one to come into anyplace 
without being folio v/ed by the other. 

It is pofiible, that if Plato had thought it 
proper at fuch a time to defcribe Socrates lanch- 
ing out into a difcourfe which was not of a-piece 
with the bufinefs of the day, he would have 
enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it out 
into fome beautiful Allegory or Fable. But fince 
he has not done it, I lhall attempt to write one 
mvfeif in the fpirit of that divine author. 

G 2 , . ‘ There 


^HE 

' There were two families which from the 

* beginning of the world were as oppoiite to^ 

‘ each other as light and darknefs. The one 
‘ of them lived in Heaven, and the other in 
‘ Hell. The yonngeft defcendant of the firft 
‘ family was Pleafure, who was the daughter of 
‘ Happinefs, who was the child of Virtue, who 
‘ was. the offspring of the Gods. Thefe, as I 
' laid before, had their habitation in Heaven, 

‘ The youngeft of the oppolite family was Pain, 

‘ who was the fon of Mifery, who was the 
‘ child of Vice, who was the offspring of the 
‘ Furies. The habitation of this race of Beings 
‘ was in Hell. 

^ The middle ftation of nature between thefe 
^ two oppofite extremes was the Earth, which 
‘ was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, 

‘ neither £b virtuous as the one, nor fo vicious 
‘ as the other, but partaking of the good and 

* bad qualities of thefe two oppolite families. 

‘ jupiter confidering that this fpecies, com- 
‘ monly called man, was too virtuous, to be 
‘ miferahle, and too vicious to be happy; that 
‘ he might make a diftindtion between the 
‘ good and the bad, ordered the two youngeft 
‘ of the above-mentioned families, Pleafure who 
‘ was the daughter of Plappinefs, and Pain who 
‘ was the fon of Mifery; to meet one another 
‘ upon this part of nature which lay in the half- 
‘ w'ay between them, having promiled to fettle 
‘ it upon them both, provided they could agree 

upon the divifion of it, fo. as to fhare mankind 
‘ between them. . ’ ; . . 


* Pleafure 
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‘ Pleafure and Pain were no fooner met in 
‘ their new habitation, but they immediately 
agreed upon this point, that Pleafure iliould 
‘ take polleffion of the virtuous, and Pain of the 
‘ vicious part of that Ipecies which vvas given 
‘ up to them. But upon examining to which 
‘ of them any individual they met with be- 
‘ longed, they found each of them had a right 
‘ to him j for that, contrary to what they had 
‘ feen, in their old places of refidence, there 
‘ was no perfoa fo vicious who had not feme 
‘ good in him, nor any perfon fo virtuous wdio 
‘ had not in him fome evil. The truth of it is, 

‘ they generally found upon fearch, that in the 
. ‘ moffc vicious man Pleafure might lay a claim 
‘ to an hundredth part, and that in the moll 
‘ virtuous man pain might come in for at leaft 
‘ two thirds. This they faw would occafion end- 
‘ lels dilputes between them, unlels they could 
‘ come to fome accommodation. To this end 
‘ there was a marriage propofed between them, 

‘ and at length concluded : By this means it is 
‘ that we find Pleafure and Pain are fuch con- 
‘ ftant yoke-fellows, and that they eitlaer make 
‘ their vifits togetlier, or are never far afunder. 

‘ If Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly 
‘ followed by Pleafure; and if Pleafure enters, 

‘ you may be fure Pain is not far off. 

‘ But notwithftanding this marriage was very 
‘ convenient for the two parties, it did not feem 
‘ to anfwer the intention of Jupiter in fending 
them among mankind. To remedy therefore 
^lis inconvenience, it was Ifipulatcd between 

G 3 , , ‘ them 
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‘ them by , article, and confirmed by the con- 
‘ fent of each family, that notwithftanding they 
‘ here poffeiTed the fpecies indilFerently ; upon 
‘ the death of every fingle perfon, if he was 
‘ found to have in him a certain proportion 
‘ of evil, he firould be dilpatched into the in- 
fernal regions by a pafiport from Pain, there 
‘ to dwell with Mifery, Vice, and the FurieSo 
‘ Or on the contrary, if he had in him a cer- 
^ tain proportion of good, he Ihould be dilpatched 
‘ into Heaven by a pafiport from Pleafure, there 
to dwell v,dth Happinefs, Virtue, and the 
^ Gods. L 


N® 184 Monday, Odlober i. 


— Opere in longo fas eji oirepere fomnum. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 360- 

— In long works fleep will fometimes ilirprife. 

Roscommon. 

7PIEN a man has dilcovered a new vein 
VV of humour, it often carries him much 
farther than he expedted from it. My corref- 
pondents take the hint I give them, and purfue 
it into Ipecuiations which I never thought of at 
my firif ftarting it. This'' has been the fate of 
”my paper on the match of Grinning, which has 
already produced a fecond paper on parallel fub~ 
jefts, and brought me the following Letter by 
the lafi: pofl. I fliall not premife any thing to 
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it farther, than that it is built on matter of fact, 
and is as follows. 

S I R, 

* V” OU have already obliged the world with 
^ a difcourfe upon Grinning, and have fin ce 
‘ proceeded to Whiftling, from whence you at 
‘ length came to Yawning 3 from this, I think, 
‘ you may make a very natural tranfition to 
‘ Sleeping. I therefore recommend to you lor the 
‘ fubjedl of a Paper the following advertifeii^ent, 
‘ which about two months ago was given into 
‘ every body’s hands, and may be ieen v/ith 
‘ fome additions in the Daily Coiirani of Augnji 

* the ninth. 

“ Nicholas Hart, who flept lall: year in ,St. 
“ Bartholomews Hoipital, intends to ilcep this 
“ year at the Cock and Bottle in Littk-BritainC 

‘ Having fince inquired into the matter of faff, 

‘ I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart 
‘ is every year feized with a peripdical fit of 

* Sleeping, which begins upon the fifth of 

‘ and ends on the eleventh of the fame month : 

« That 

Qn the firfi; of that month be grew dull ; 

‘ On the fecond, appeared drowiy 3 

* On the third, fell a yawning 

* On the fourth, began to nod ; 

‘ On the fifth, dropped afleep 5 
‘ On the lixth, was heard to fnore 5 
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‘ On the feventh, turned himfelf in his bed; 

‘ On the eighth, recovered his former poffcure; 

' On the ninth, fell a ilretching ; 

‘ On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 

‘ On the eleventh in the morning,, called for 
‘ a little fmall-beer. 

‘ This account I have extradled out of the 
‘ journal of this fleeping worthy, as it has been 
‘ faithfully kept by a Gentleman of Lincoln s-Inn^ 

‘ who has undertaken to be his Hiftoriographer. 

‘ I have fent it to you, not only as it reprefents 
‘ the adlions of Nicholas Hart, but as it feems 
‘ a very natural picture of the life of many an 
‘ honeft EngUJh Gentleman, whofe whole hiflory 
‘ very often confifts of yawning, nodding, ftretch- 
‘ ing, turning, fleeping, drinking, and the like 
‘ extraordinary particulars. I do not queftion, 

‘ Sir, that, if you pleafed, you could put out 
‘ an advertifement not unlike the above-men- 
‘ tioned, of feveral men of figure ; that Mr. 
‘ luch-a-one. Gentleman, ox '\thomas iuch.- 
‘ a-one, Efquire, who flept in the country lafl: 
‘ furamer, intends to fleep in town this winter. 
‘ The worfi: of it is, that the drowfy part of 
‘ our fpecies is chiefly made up of veiy honeft 
‘ Gentlemen, who live quietly among their 
‘ neighbours, without ever difturbing the public 
‘ peace: They are drones without flings. I 
‘ could heartily wilh, that feveral turbulent, reft- 
‘ lefs, ambitious Ipirits, would for a- while 
‘ change places with thefe good men, and enter 
‘ tiiemfelves into Nicholas- Harfs fraternity. 

Could 
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Could one but lay alleep a few bufy heads 

* which I could name, from the firft of A?i/- 

* vember next to the firft of May enfuing, I 
‘ queftion not but it would very much redound 
^ to the quiet of particular perfons, as well as 
‘ to the benefit of the Public. 

‘ But to return to Nicholas Hart : I believe, 

" Sir, you will think it a very extraordinary cir- 
^ curaftance for a man to gain his livelihood 

* by Sleeping, and that reft ftiould procure a 
' man fuftenance as well as induftry ; yet fo it 

is that Nicholas got laft year enough to fupport 
‘ himfelf for a twelvemonth. I am likewife in- 

* formed that he has this year had a very com- 
fortable nap. The Poets value themfelves very 

* much for fleeping on ParnaJJus, but I never 
‘ heard they got a groat by it ; On the con- 
‘ trary, our friend Nicholas gets more by Sleep- 
^ ing than he could by Working, and may be 
‘ more properly faid, than ever Homer was, to 
‘ have had golden dreams, ijwvenal indeed 
‘ mentions a drowfy hufband who raifed an 
‘ eftate by fnoring, but tlien he is reprefented 
‘ to have flept what the common people call 
‘ a dog’s Sleep 5 or if his Sleep was real, his wife 

* was awake, and about her bufmefs. Your 

* pen, which loves to moralize upon all fubjeds, 

‘ may raife fomething, methinks, on this cir- 
' cumftance alfo, and point out to us thofe fets 

* of men, who inftead of growing rich by an 
‘ honeft induftry, recommend themfelves to the 
® favours of the Great, by making themfelves 

, , \ ‘ agreeable 
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‘ agreeable companions in the participations of 
‘ luxury and pleafure. 

‘ I muft further acquaint you, Sir, that one 
‘ of the moft eminent pens in Grubjireet is now 
‘ employed in writing the dream of this mira- 

* cuious Sleeper, which I hear will be of a 

* more than ordinary length, as it muft con- 

* tain all the particulars that are fuppofed to 
' hare paffed in his imagination during fo long 
‘ a Sleep. He is faid to have gone already 
® through three days and three nights of it, 
‘ and to have comprifed in them the moft re- 
‘ markable paffages of the four firft empires 
® of the world. If he can keep free from party- 

* ftrokes, his work may be of ufe j but this I 
‘ much doubt, having been informed by one of 
‘ his friends and confidents, that he has fpoken 
® fome things of Nimrod with too great free- 
‘ dom. 
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.1 — -~-Takf^ne animis ccslejiihus ira ? 

Virg. JEn. I. V. 25, 

And dwells fuch fury in coeleftial breafts ? 

^■■T~'HER.E is nothing in which men more 

J_ deceive themfelves than in what the world 
call Zeal. There are lb many paffions which 
hide themfelves under it, and fo many mifchiefs 
arifing from it, that fome have gone fo far as 
to fay it would have been for the benefit of man- 
kind if it had never been reckoned in the cata- 
logue of virtues. It is certain, where it is ones 
laudable and prudential, it is an hundred times 
criminal and erroneous ; nor can it be otherwife, 
if we confider that it operates with equal violence 
in all religions, however oppofite they may be 
to one another, and in all the fubdiviiions of each 
religion in particular. 

We are told by fome of the RahMns, 

that the firft murder was occafioned ^ by a re- 
ligious controverfy; and if we had the whole 
hiftory of Zeal from the days of Cain to our 
own times, we fhould fee it filled with fo many 
feenes of flaughter and bloodfhed, as would make 
a wife man very careful how he fuffers himfelf to 
be aduated by fuch a principle, when it only 
regards matters of opinion and fpeculation. 
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I would have every zealous man examine 
his heart throughly, and, I believe, he will 
often find, that what he calls a Zeal for his 
religion, is either pride, intereft, or ill-nature. 
A man, who differs from another in opinion, 
fets himfelf above him in his own judgment, 
and in feveral particulars pretends to be the wifer 
pei-fon. This is a great provocation to the proud 
man, and gives a very keen edge to what he 
calls his Zeal. And that this is the cafe very 
often, we may obfe'rve from the behaviour of 
feme of the moft zealous for orthodoxy, who 
have often great friendfliips and intimacies with 
vicious immoral men, provided they do but agree 
with them in the fame fcheme of belief. The 
reafon is, becaufe the vicious Believer gives the pre- 
cedency to the virtuous man, and allows the good 
chriftian to be the worthier perfon, at the fame 
time that he cannot come up to his perfedlions. 
This we find exemplified in that trite paffage 
which we fee quoted in almoff every fyflem of 
Ethics, though upon another occalion. 

Video ineliora ■prohoque^ 

Deteriora fequor Ovid. Met. I. 7. v. 20. 

I fee the right, and I approve it too ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purfue. 

T A T E. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our Zeal were 
true and genuine, we fhould be much more 
angry with a finner than a heretic j fince there 
are feveral cafes which may excufe the latter 

■ ' before 
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before his great Judge, but none which can 
excufe the former. 

Intereft is like wife a great inflamer, and fets 
a man on perfecution under the colour of Zeal. 
For this reafon we find none are fo forward, 
to promote the true worfhip by fire and fword, 
as thofe who find their prefent account in it. 
But l ihall extend the word Interefl: to a larger 
meaning than what is generally given it, as it 
relates to our fpiritual fafety and welfare, as well 
as to our temporal. A man is glad to gain 
numbers on his fide, as they ferve to ftrengthen 
him in his private opinions. Every profelyte is 
like a new argument for the eflablifhment of 
his faith. It makes him believe that his principles 
carry convidtion with them, and are the more 
likely to be true, when he finds they are con- 
formable to the reafon of others, as well as to 
his own. And that this temper of mind deludes 
a man very often into an opinion of his Zeal, 
may appear from the common behaviour of the 
atlieift, who maintains and fpreads his opinions 
%vith as much heat as thofe who believe they do 
it only out of a paffion for God’s glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of Zeal. 
Many a good man may have a natural rancour 
and malice in his heart, which has been in fome 
meafure quelled and fubdued by religion ; but 
if it finds any pretence of breaking out, which 
does not feem to him inconfiftent with the duties 
of a chriftian, it throws off all reftraint, and luges 
in its full fury. Zeal is therefore a great eafe to 
.a malicious man, by making him believe he does 

4 . God 
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God fervice, whilil he is gratifying the bent of 
a perverfe revengeful temper. For this reafon we 
find, that moft of the maffacres and devafiations, 
which have been in the world, have taken their 
rife from a furious pretended Zeal. 

I love to fee a man zealous in a good matter, 
and elpecially when his Zeal fhews itfelf for 
advancing morality, and promoting the happi- 
nefs of mankind: But when I find the infiru- 
ments he works with are racks and gibbets, 
gaiiies and dungeons ; when he imprifbns mens 
perfons, ccnfifcates their efiates, ruins their fa- 
milies, and burns the body to fave the foul, I 
cannot flick to pronounce of fuch a one, that 
(whatever he may think of his faith and religion) 
iiis faith is vain, and his religion unprofitable. 

After having treated of thefe falfe Zealots in 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monflrous 
^ecies of men, who one would not think had 
any exiflence in nature, were they not to be met 
with in ordinary couverfation, I mean the Zealots 
in atheifm. One would fancy that thefe men, 
diough they fall fhort, in every other refpedl, of 
thofe who make aprofeffion of religion, would 
at leafc outfhine them in this particular, and be 
exempt from that Angle fault v/hich feems to 
grow out of the imprudent fervours of religion ; 
But fo it is, tliat infidelity is propagated with 
as much fiercenefs and contention, wrath and 
indignation, as if thefafety of mankind depended 
upon it. There is fomething fo- ridiculous and 
perverfe in this kind of Zealots, that one does 
not know how to fet them out in their proper 

colours. 
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colours. They are a fort of gamefters who are 
eternally upon the fret though they play for no- 
thing. They are perpetually teizing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the iame time 
they allow that neither of them fhall get any 
thing by the bargain. In fhort, the Zeal of 
fpreading atheifm is, if poffible, more abfurd 
than atheifm itfelf. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable 
Zeal which appears in atheifts and infidels, I 
mufi farther obferve that they are likewife in a 
moft particular manner polTefled with the Ipirit 
of bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full 
of contradidion and impoffibility, and at the fame 
time look upon the fmalleft difficulty in an ar- 
ticle of faith as a fufficient reafon for rejecting 
it. Notions that fail in with the common reafcn 
of mankind, that are conformable to the fenfe 
of all ages and ail nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happinels of focieties, 
or of particular perfons, are exploded as emors 
and prejudices j and fchemes eredled in their 
flead that are altogether monftrous and irrational^ 
and require the moft extravagant credulity to em- 
brace them. I would fain aik one of thefe 
bigotted infidels, fuppofing all the great points 
of atheifm, as the cafuai or eternal formation 
of the world, the materiality of a thinking fub- 
ftance, the mortality of the foul, the fortuitous 
organization of the body, the motions and gra- 
vitation of matter, with the like particulars, were 
laid together and formed into a kind of creed, 
according to the opinions of the moft celebrated 

atheifts 5 
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atheifts ; I fay, fuppofing fuch a creed as this 
were formed, and impofed upon any one people 
in the world, whether it would not require an 
infinitely greater meafure of faith, than any fet 
of articles which they fo violently oppofe. Let 
me therefore advife this generation of wranglers, 
for their own and for the public good, to ad: at 
ieafi; fo confiflently with themfelves, as not to 
burn with Zeal for Irreligion, and with Bigotry 
for Nonfenfe. C 




N'^186 Wednefday, Odober 3. 


Cdum ipfum fetimus Jiidtitia . — . 

Hor. Od. 3. 1 . I. V. 38. 

“——Scarce the Gods, and heav’nly climes, 

Are fafe from our audacious crimes. 

Dryden. 

U PON my return to my lodgings lafi: night 
I found a letter from my worthy friend 
the Clergyman, whom I have given fome ac- 
count of in my former Papers. He tells me 
in it that he was particularly pleafed with the 
latter part of my yefierday’s Speculation and at 
the fame time inclofed the following Eflay, which 
he defires me to publifh as the fequel of that 
difcourfe. It confifts partly of uncommon re- 
flexions, and partly of fuch as have been already 
ufed, but now fet in a flrpnger light. 

‘ A 
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‘ A Believer may be excufed by the moil: 
' hardened Atheift for endeavouring to make 
‘ him a convert, becaufe he does it with an 
‘ eye to both their interefts. The Atheill is 
‘ inexcufable who tries to gain over a Believer, 
‘ becaufe he does not propofe the doing himfeif 
‘ or the Believer any good by fuch a converfion. 

‘ The proipedt of a future flate is the fecret 
‘comfort and refrefhment of my Soul j it is 
‘ that which makes nature look gay about me j 
‘ it doubles all my pleafures, and fupports me 
‘ under all my affli<hions. I can look at dif- 
‘ appointments and misfortunes, pain and lick- 
‘ nefs, death itfelf, and, what is worfe than 
‘ death, the lofs of thofe who are deareft to 
‘ me, with indifference, fo long as I keep in view 
‘ the pleafures of Eternity, and the date of 
‘ Being in which there will be no fears nor 
‘ apprehenfions, pains nor forrows, ficknefs nor 
‘ feparation. Why will any man be fo im^ 

‘ pertinently officious as to tell me all this is 
‘ is only fancy and delufion ? Is there any merit 
‘ in being the meffenger -of ill news ? If it is a 
‘ dream, let me enjoy it, fince it makes me both 
‘ the happier and better m^an. 

‘ I muff confefs I do not know how to truft 
‘ a man who believes neither Heaven nor Hell, 

‘ or, in other words, a future State of rewards 
‘ and punifliments. Not only natural felf-love, 

‘ but reafon diredts us to promote our own in- 
‘ tereft above all things. It can never be for 
‘ the intereft of a Believer to do me a mifchief, 

‘ becaufe he is fure upon the balance of accompts 
VoL. III. H ‘to 
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* t© find himfelf a lofer by it. On the con- 

* traty, if he confiders his own welfare in his 
behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do 

‘ me all the good he can, and at the fame 

* time reftrain him from doing me any injury. 
An Unbeliever does not ad like a reafonable 

‘ creature, if he favours me contrary to his pre- 

* lent intereft, or does not diltrefs me when it 
‘JJturns to his prefent advantage. Honour and 

y good-nature may indeed tie up his hands; 

* but as thefe would be very much ftrengthened 

* by reafon and principle, fo without them they 

* are only infiinds, or wavering unfettled notions, 
f which reft on no foundation. 

‘ Infidelity has been attacked with fo good 

* fuccefs of late years, that it is driven out of 

* all its outworks. The Atheift has not found 
' his poft tenable, and is therefore retired into 

* Deifm, and a difbelief of revealed religion only. 

® But the truth of it is, the greateft number of 

* this fet of men, are thofe who, for want of 
‘ a virtuous education, or examining the grounds 
‘ of religion, know fo very little of the matter 

* in queftion, that their infidelity is but another 
‘ term for their ignorance. 

: ‘ As folly and inconfideratenefs are the foun- 

* dations of infidelity, the great pillars and fup- 
‘ ports of it are either a vanity of appearing wifer 
‘ than the reft of mankind, or an oftentation of 
‘ courage in defpifing the terrors of another world, 

which have fo great an influence on what they 
' call weaker minds ; or an averfion to a belief 
' that muft cut them . oft* from many of thofe 
■ . ‘ pleafures 
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* pleafures they propofe td themfelves, and fill 

* them with remorfe for many of thofe they 
* -have already tailed. 

The great received articles of the Chriftian 

* religion have been fo clearly proved, from the 

* authority of that divine revelation in which 

* they are delivered, that it is impoffible for thofe 
‘ who have ears to hear, and eyes to fee, not 

* to be convinced of them. But were it poffi- 

* ble for any thing in the Chriftian faith to be 

■ erroneous, I can find no ill confequences in 

* adhering to it. The great points of the incar- 

* nation and fufferings of our Saviour produce 

* naturally fuch habits of virtue in fhe mind 

* of man, that I fay, fuppofing it were poilible 

* for us to be miftakeil in them, the Infidel him- 

* felf muft at leaft allow that no other fyftem of 

* religion could fo effedlually contribute to the 

* heightening of morality. They give us great 
^ ideas of the dignity of human nature, and 

* of the love which the fupreme Being bears 
^ to his creatures, and confequently engage us 
^ in the higheft adls of duty towards our Creator, 
^ our Neighbour, and oUrfelves. How many 

* noble arguments has Saint P^j^/raifed from the 
chief articles of our religion, for the advancing 

' of morality in its three great branches ? To 
' give a fingle example in each kind : What 
‘ can be a wronger motive to a firm truft and 
' reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than the 
‘ giving US his Son to fiaffer for us ? What can 

■ ' make us love and efteem even the moft incon- 
^ fiderable of mankind, more than the thought 
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‘ that Chrift died for him ? Or what diipofe us 
‘ to fet a ftridter guard upon the purity of our 
‘ own hearts, than our being members of Chriftj' 

‘ and a part of the fociety of which that imma- 
' Gulate Perfon is the head ? but thefe are onl}?’ 

‘ a fpecimen of thofe admirable enforcements of 
‘ morality, which the Apoftle has drawn from 

* the hiftory of our bleiled Saviour. 

If our modern Infidels confidered tliefe 
‘ matters with that candour and ferioufnefs which 
‘ they deferve, we fiiould not fee them adl with 
‘ fuch a fpirit of bitternefs, arrogance, and ma- 
‘ lice: They would not be raiiing fuch infig- 

* nificant cavils, doubts, and fcruples, as may 
*. be ftarted againft every thing that is not capable 
‘ of matliematical demonftration ; in order to 
‘ unfettle the minds of the ignorant, difturb 

* the public peace, fubvert morality, and throv/ 
‘ all things into confufion and diforder. If none 
‘ of thefe reflexions can have any influence on 
‘ them, there is one that perhaps may, becaufe 
‘ it is adapted to their vanity, by which they 
‘ feem to be guided much more than their 
‘ reafon. I would therefore have them confider, 
‘ that the wilefl; and befl: of men, in all ages 
‘ of the world, have been thofe w'ho lived up 
‘ to the religion of their country, when they faw 
‘ nothing in it oppofite to morality, and to the 
‘ beft lights they had of .the Divine Nature. 
‘ Pythagoras's fir ft rule dircfts us to worfliip the 
‘ Gods “ as it is ordained by law,” for that is 
‘ tire moil: natural interpretation of the precept, 

Socrates^ who was the moil renowned among 

‘ die 
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the Heathens both for wifdom and virtue, in 
^ his laft moments defires his friends to ofFer 
® a cock to MJculapius ; doubtiefs out of a 
‘ fubmiflive deference to the eifablilhed wor- 
‘ fhip of his countr}?. Xenophon tells us, that 

* his Prince (whom he fets forth as a pattern 

* of perfedion) when he found his death ap- 
® preaching, offered facrifices on the mountains 
‘ to the Perjian 'Jupiter^ and the Sun, “ ac- 
“ cording. to the cufirom of the Perjiansp for 
‘ thofe are the words of the Pliftorian. Nay, 
‘ the Epicureans and atomical Phiiofophers 
‘ fliewed a very remarkable modefly in this 
‘ particular; for though the Being of a God 
' was intirely repugnant to their fchemes of 

* natural philofophy, they contented themfelves 
‘ with the denial of a Providence, aflerting at 

* the fame time the exiftence of Gods in ge- 
" neral; becaufe they would not fhock the 
® common belief of mankind, and the religion 

* of ' their country. L 
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——‘MferiquBus 

Intentata nites Hor. Od. 5. 1. 1. v. 12.0 

Ah, wretched thofe who love, yet ne’er did try 
The fmiling treachery of thy eye! Creech. - 

T H E intelligence given by this correlpon^ 
dent is fo important and ufeful, in order 
to avoid the perfons. he Ipeaks of, that I fhall 
iniert his Letter at length, 

Mr. Spectator, 

T Do not know that you have ever touched 
upon a certain fpecies of women, whom 
* we ordinarily call Jilts. You cannot poffibly 
■ go upon a more ufeful work, than the confi- 
* deration of thefe dangerous animals. The 
‘ Coquette is indeed one degree towards the 
‘ Jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon 
admiring herfelf, and giving falfe hopes to her 
" Lovers; but the latter is not contented to be 
extremely amiable, but Ihe muft add to that 
advantage a certain delight in being a torment 
to others. Thus when her Lover is in the 
* full expedation of fuccefs, the Jilt fliall meet 
^ him with a fudden indifference, and admira- 
* tion in her face at his being furprifed that he is 
* received like a fbranger, and a call of her head 
4 . " ■ ■ * anotlier 
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‘ another way with a pleafaht fcorn of the fel- 

* low’s infolence. It is very probable the Lover 

* goes home utterly aftonifhed and dejeded, fits 
® down to his Scrutoir, fends her word in the 
® moil abjed terms, that he knows not what he 
“ has done ; that all which was defirable in this 

* life is fo Hiddenly vanifhed from him, that the 

* charmer of his foul fhould withdraw the vital 
^ heat from the heart which pants for her. He 

* continues a mournful abfence for fome time, 
‘ pining in fecret, and out of humour with all 
‘ things which he meets with- At length” he 

* takes a refolution to try his fate, and explain 

* with her refolutely upon her unaccountable 

* carriage. He walks up to her apartment, 
‘ with a thoufand inquietudes and doubts in 

* what manner he fhall meet the firft call of her 

* eye; when upon his firft appearance the flies 
‘ towards him, wonders where he has been, 
' accufes him of his abfence, and treats him 

* with a familiarity as furprifing as her former 
‘ coldnefs. This good correlpondence continues 
‘ until the Lady obferves the Lover grows happy 

* in it, and then the interrupts it with fome 

* new inconfiftency of behaviour. For (as I 

* juft now faid) the happinel's of a Jilt coniifts 
‘ only in the power of making others uneafy.. 

' But fuch is the folly of this fed of women, 

‘ that they carry on this pretty fkittifh behaviour, 
‘ until they have no charms left to render it iap- 
‘ portable. Corima, that ufed to torment all 
‘ who coiiverfed with her with falfe glances, 

' and little heedlefs unguarded motions, that 

H 4 were 
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* were to betray fome inclination towards the 
■ man fhe would infnare, finds at prefent all the 

* attempts that way unregarded ; and is obliged 

* to indulge the Jilt in her conftitution, by lay- 

* ing artificial plots, writing perplexing letters 
‘ from unknown hands, and making all the 
‘ yOung fellows in love with her, until they find 
‘ out who file is. Thus, as before £iae gave 

* torment by difguifing her inclination, fhe now 

* is obliged to do it by hiding her perfbn. 

‘ As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it 
has been my unhappy fate to be jilted from my 
‘ youth upward j and as my tafte has been very 
‘ much towards intrigue, and having intelligence 
^ with women of wit, my whole life has pafiTed 
‘ away in a feries of impofitions. I flaall, for 

* the benefit of the prefent race of young men, 
f give fbme account of my Loves. I know not 

* whether you have ever heard of the famous 
girl about town called Kitty : This creature 

‘ (for I muft take fhame upon myfelf ) was 
^ my miftrefs in the days when Keeping was 
‘ in fafliion. Kitty, under the appearance of 
‘ being wild, thoughtlefs, and irregular in all 
‘ her words and adlions, concealed the moil ac- 
f compliflied Jilt of her time. Her negligence 
^ had to me a charm in it like that of chafcity, 
‘ and want of defires feemed as great a merit 
*• as the conquefl: of them. The air file gave 
'■ herfelf was that of a romping girl, and whenever 

* I talked to her witli any turn of fondneis, fhe 
would immediately fnatch off my periwig, try it 

* upon herlblf in theglafs, clap her arms a kimbow, 

4 ■ ■ ' draw 
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* draw my fword, and make pafles on the walls 
‘ take off my cravat, and felze it to make feme 
' other ufe of the iace, or run into feme 

* other unaccountable rompiflinefs, until the 
' time I had appointed to pafs away with her 
‘ was over. I went from her full of pleafure 
‘ at the reflexion that I had the keeping of lb 

* much beauty in a woman, who, as £he was tod 
‘ heedlefs to pleafe me, was alfo too unattentive 
‘ to form a defign to wrong me. Long did I 
‘ divert every hour that hung heavy upon me 
‘ in the company of this creature, whom I 
‘ looked upon as neither guilty, nor innocent, 
‘ but could laugh at myfelf for my unaccount- 
‘ able pleafure in an expence upon her, until in 
‘ the end it appeared my pretty Infenfible was 
‘ with child by my footman. 

‘ This accident roufed me into a difdain againft 
' all libertine women, under what appearance fo- 
' ever they hid their infincerity, and I r efoived after 
‘ that time to converfe with none but thole who 
‘ lived within the rules of decency and honour. 
‘ To this end I formed myfelf into a more regular 
‘ turn of behaviour, and began to make vifits, 
‘ frequent affembites, and lead out Ladies from the 
‘ theatres, with all the other infignificant duties 
‘ which the profeffed fervants of the fair place 
‘ themfelves in conftant readinefs to perform. 
‘ In a very little time, (having a plentiful for- 
‘ tune) fathers and mothers began to regard me 
‘ as a good match, and I found eafy admittance 

* into the heft families in town to obferve their 
‘ daughters 3 but I, who was born to follow the 

‘ fair 
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' fair to no purpofe, have by the force of my 
‘ ill ftars made my application to three Jilts 
® fucceffiveiy. 

Hymtals one of thofe who form themfeives 

* into a melancholy and indolent air, and en- 
® deavour to gain admirers from their inatten- 
‘ tion to all around them. Hycsna can loll in 

* her coach, with fomething fo fixed in her 

* countenance, that it is impofiible to conceive 

* her meditation is employed only on her drefe 
‘ and her charms in that pofture. If it were 

* not too coarfe a fimile, I fhould fay, Hyeena, 

‘ in the figure fire affeils to appear in, is a 
‘ Spider in the midft of- a Cobweb, that is fiire 
‘ to deftroy every fly that approaches it. The net 
' My ana throws is fo fine, that you are taken in 
‘ it before you can obferve any part of her work. 

* I attempted her jfbr a long and weary feafbn, 
‘ but I found her pafiion went no farther than 

* to be admired 5 and Ihe is of that unreafonable 

* temper, as not to value the inconftancy of her 

* Lovers, provided fhe can boafl fhe once had 
‘ their addreffes. 

‘ Biblis was the fecond I aimed at, and 

* her vanity lay in purchafing the adorers of 
‘ others, , and not in rejoicing in their love itfelf. 
‘ Biblis is no naan’s miftrefs, but every woman’s 

* rival. As foon as I found this, I fell in love 
‘ with Chloe, who is my prefoit pleafure and 

* torment. I have writ to her, danced with 
‘ her, and fought for her, and have been her man 
‘ in the fight and expedtation of the whole town 
f thele three years, and thought myfelf near the 

' end 
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® end of mywiflies; when the other day fhe 

* called me into her clofetj and told me, with a 

* very grave face, that fhe was a woman of honour, 

* and fcorned to deceive a man who loved her 
^ with fp much fincerity as fhe faw I did, and 
^ therefore fhe muft inform me that fhe was by 
® nature the moft inconflant creature breath- 

* ing, and begged of me not to marry her j if 

* I infifted upon it, I fhouldj but that fhe 

* was lately fallen in Love with another. What 

* to do or fay I know not, but defire you to 
® inform me, and you will infinitely oblige. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Charles Yellow, 

A D Y E I S E M E N T. 

® Mr. haberdafher of hats, at the cor- 
' net of Devereux-court in the Strand^ gives 
' notice, that he has prepared very neat hats, 
rubbers, and brufhes for the ufe of young 
‘ tradefmen in the laft year of their apprentice- 
‘ fhip, at reafonable rates.’ T 
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LfStus fum laudari d te laudato vire, TuH. 

It gives me pkafure, to be praifed by you* whom 
all men praile. 

e E is a very unhappy man who fets his 
heart upon being admired by the multi- 
tude, or affedts a general and undiftinguifhing 
applaufe among men. What pious men call the 
teftimony of a good confcience, ihould be the 
meafure of our ambition in this kind ; tliat is 
to fay, a man of Ipirit ihould contemn the praife 
of the ignorant, and like being applauded for 
nothing but what he knows in his own heart 
he deferves. Befides which the charadter of the 
perfon who commends you is to be confidered, 
before you fet a value upon his efteem. The 
praife of an ignorant man is only good-will, and 
you ihould receive his kindnefs as he is a good 
neighbour in fociety, and not as a good judge 
of your adions in point of fame and reputation. 
The Satyrift faid very well of popular praife and 
acclamations, ‘ Give the Tinkers and Coblers 
‘ their prefents again, and learn to live of your- 
‘ felf.’ It is an argument of a loofe and un- 
-^zevmd mind to be aifeded with the pro- 
mifcubtts approbation of the generality of man- 
kind 5 and a, man of virtue Siould be too de- 
licate 
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licate for fo courfe an appetite of fame. Men of 
honour fiiould endeavour only to pleafe the wor- 
thy, and the man of merit ihould deilre to be tried 
only by his peers. I thought it a noble fen- 
timent which I heard yefterday uttered in con- 
veriation I ' I know/ laid a Gentleman, ‘ a 
^ way to be greater than any man: If he has 
worth in him, I can rejoice in his fuperiority to 
^ me; and that fatisfadion is a greater adt of 
‘ the Soul in me, than any in him which can 
* poffibly appear to me.’ This thought could 
not proceed but from a candid and generous fpirit; 
and the approbation of fuch minds is what may 
be efteemed true praife: for with the common 
rate of men there is nothing commendable but 
what they themfelves may hope to be partakers 
of, and arrive at: But the motive truly glorious 
is, when the mind is fet rather to do things 
laudable, than to purchafe reputation. Where 
there is that fincerity as the foundation of a good 
name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be 
an unfought, but a neceflary confequence. The 
LaceJcefnoman'Sy though a plain people, and no 
pretenders to politenefs, had. a certain delicacy in 
their fenfe of glory, and facrificed to the Mufes 
when they entered upon any great enterprize. 
They would have the commemoration of their 
adions be .tranfmitted by the pureft and mdft 
untainted Memorialifts. The din which attends 
vidories and public triumphs is by far lefs eligible, 
than the recital of the adions of .great men by 
honeft and wife Hiftorians. It is a frivolous piea- 
fure to be the admiration of gaping crowds ; but 
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to h^ve the approbation of a good man in the 
-cool reflexions of his clofet, is a gratification 
worthy an herok Ipirit. The applaufe of the 
crowd makes the head giddy, but the atteftation 
©f a reaibnable man makes the heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or genera! 
praife flill more ridiculous, is, that it is ufually 
given for circumftances which are foreign to the 
perfons admired. Thus they are the ordinary 
attendants on power- and riches, which may be 
taken out of one man’s hands, and put into an- 
other’s. The application only, and not the poflel- 
fion, makes thofe outward things honourable. 
The vulgar and men of fenfe agree in admiring 
men for having what they themfelves would 
ratirer be pofleffed of; the wife man applauds 
him whom he thinks moil virtuous, the refi: of 
the world him who is moft wealthy. 

When. a man is in this way of thinking, I d® 
not know what can occur to one more monftrous, 
than to fee perfons of ingenuity addrefs their 
fervices and performances to men no way ad- 
dided to liberal arts: In thefe cafes, the praife 
on one hand, and the patronage on the other, 
are equally the objeds of riditjule. Dedications 
to ignorant men are as abfurd as , any of the 
fpeeches of Bid-Jinch in the droll : Such an ad- 
■ OTcfs one is apt to tranflateinto other words ; and 
when the different parties are thoroughly con- 
fidered, the panegyric generally implies no more 
than if the Author fliould fay to the Patron ; 
-My very good Lord, you and I can, never un- 

'^'derftand 
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deriland one anotherj therefore I humbly defire 
we may be intimate friends for the future. 

The rich may as well afk to borrow of the 
poor, as the man of virtue or merit hope .for 
addition to his charadter from any but fuch as 
himfelf. He that commends another engages 
fo much of his own reputation as he gives to that 
perfon commended j and be that has nothing 
laudable in himfelf is not of ability to be fuch 
a furety. The wife Pbocion was fo fenfible how 
dangerous it was to be touched with what, 
the multitude approved, that, upon a general ac- 
clamation made when he was making an oration, 
he turned to an intelligent friend who flood near 
him, and afked in a furprized manner, what 
flip have I made ? 

I fhall conclude this Paper with a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
Lady from a Gentleman whom fhe had highly 
commended. The Author of it had formerly 
been her Lover. When all poffibility of com- 
merce between them on the fubjedt of Love was 
cut off, fhe fpoke fo bandfbmiy of him, as to 
give occafion for this Letter. 


Madam, 


T Should be infenfible to a flupidity, if I could. 

forbear making you my acknowledgements 
for your late mention of me with fo much 


‘ applaufe. It is, I think, your fate to give 
‘ me new fentiments j as you formerly infpired 
® me witli the true fenfe of Love, fo do you 
‘ now with the true fenfe. of Glory. As defire 
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* had the lead: part in the paffion I heretofore 

* profefled towards you, fo has vanity no ihare 

* in the glory to which you have now raifed me. 
® Innocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, fincerity, 
f and difcretion, are the conftant ornaments of 

* her who has faid this of me. Fame is a bab- 

‘ bier, but I have arrived at the highefi: glory 
‘ in this world, the commendation of the moft 
‘ deferv-ing perfon in it. T 
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— FatriiS petatis imago. Virg. JEn. lo. v. 824. 

An image of paternal tendernefs ! 


following Letter being written to my 
I bookfeiler, upon a fubjeCl of which I 
treated fonie time fince, I fhall puhlifh it in this 
Paper, together with the Letter that w''as inclofed 
in it. 


Mr. B cr CK r, E y, 

Pv. Spectator having of late defcanted 
upon the cruelty of parents to their 
children, I have been Induced (at the requefc 
of feveral of Mr. S pectator’s admirers) to 
inclofe this Letter, which I affure you is the 
original from a father to his own fon, not- 

.. . 1 ' . i ■ ■« ■« » 

no 


wddiftandin? the latter 
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gave but litffe o: 

‘ provo- 
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' provocation. It would be wonderfully obliging 

* to the world, if Mr. Spectator would give 
‘ his opinion of it in fome of his Speculations, 

‘ and particularly to 

(Mr. 'Buckley) 

Your humble fervant. 

Sirrah, 

‘ O U are a faucy audacious rafcal, and 
' * both fool and mad, and I care not a far- 
‘ thing whether you comply or no ; that does 

* not raze out my impreffions of your infolence, 

' going about railing at me, and the next day 
‘ to folicit my favour : Thefe are inconfiftencies, 

' fuch as difcover thy reafon depraved. To be 
‘ brief, I never defire to fee your facej and, 

‘ Sirrah, if you go to the work-houfe, it is no 
‘ difgrace to me for you to be fupported there ; 

‘ and if you ftarve in the ftreets, I will never 

* give any thing underhand in your behalf. If 
‘ I have any more of your fcribbling nonfenfe 
‘ I will break your head the firft time I fet 

fight on you. You are a ftubborn beaft j is 
‘ this your gratitude for my giving you money ? 

* You rogue, I will better your judgment, and 
' give you a greater fenfe of your duty tp (I re- 
‘ gret to fay) your father, &c, 

‘ P.S. It is prudence for you to keep out 
‘ of my fight ; for to reproach me, that might 
, ‘ overcomes right, on the outfide of your letter, I 

‘ fhall give you a great knock on the fkull for it.’ 

.VoL, III. r V Was 
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Was there ever fuch an image of paternal 
tendernefs ! It was ufual among fome of the 
Greeks to make their flaves drink to excefs, and 
then expofe them to their children, who by 
that means conceived an early averfion to a 
vice which makes men appear fo monftrous and 
irrational. I have expofed this pifture of an 
unnatural father with the fame intention, that 
its deformity may deter others from its refem- 
blance. If the reader has a mind to fee a father 
of the fame ftamp reprefented in the moft ex- 
quiiite ftrokes of humour, he may meet with 
it in one of the fineft Cosnedies that ever ap- 
peared upon the Englijh ftage : I mean the part 
of - SampJo7i m Lave for Love. 

I muii; not however engage myfelf blindly 
on the fide of the fon, to whom the fond Letter 
above-written was directed. His father calls him, 
a ‘ laucy and audacious rafcal’ in the firfi line, 
and I am afraid upon examination lie will prove 
but an ungracious youth. ■ To go about railing" 
at his father, and to find no other place but ‘ the 

* outfide of his Letter’ to tell him ‘ that might 

* overcomes right’, if it does not difcover ‘ his 

* reafon to be depraved,’ and ‘ that he is either 

* fool or mad,’ as the choleric old Gentleman 
tells' him, we may at leaft allow that the father 

_ vyili do very well in endeavouring to ‘ better his 
‘ judgment, and give him a greater fenfe of his 
duty.’ But whether this may be brought about 

* by breaking his head, or giving him a great 
■ knock on the fl-cull,’ ought, I think, to be 
\vell confidered, Upon the whole, I wifli the 

* father 

I , 
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father has not met with his match, and that he 
may not be as equally paired with a fon, as 
the mother in Virgil. 

' Crudelis tu qtioque maler : 

CrudeRs mater ' magis, an pier imfrohus ilk ? 

hntrohiis ilk puer, crudelis tu qmque mater. 

' Ed. 8. V. 48. 

Cruel alike the mother and the fon. 

Or like the crow and her egg, in the Greek, 
proverb, 

Bad the crow, bad the egg. 

I mud: here take notice of a Letter which I 
have received from an unknown correfpondent, 
upon the fubjedt of my Paper, upon which the 
foregoing Letter is likewife founded. The writer 
of it feems very much concerned left that 
Paper fhould feem to give encouragement to 
the difobedience of cliildren towards their pa- 
rents; but if the writer of it will take the 
pains to read it over again attentively, I dare 
fay his apprehenfions will vanifh. Pardon and 
reconciliation are ail the penitent daughter re- 
quefts, and all that I contend for in her behalf ; 
and . in this cafe I may ufe the faying of an 
eminent Wit, who, upon fome great mens preff- 
ing him to forgive his daughter who had married 
againft his confent, told them he could refufe ' 
nothing to their inftances, but; that he would 
la . , ■ have 
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have them remember there was difference be-» 
Iween giving and forgiving. 

I nanft confefs, in all controverfies between 
parents and their children, I arn naturally pre-? 
judiced in favour of the forrner. The obliga- 
tions on th^t fide can never be acquitted, and, 

I think it is one of the greatefl: reflexions upon 
human nature that paternal inflindl fhould be a 
flronger motive to love than filial gratitude j 
that the receiving of favours fhould be a lefs 
inducement to good-will, tendernefs and cam- 
miferation, than the conferring of them ; and 
that the taking care of any perfon fhould en- 
dear the child or dependent more to the parent 
pr benefactor, than the parent or benefaCtor to 
the child or dependent ; yet fo it happens, that 
for one cruel parent we meet wida a thoufand 
iindutiful children. This is indeed wonderfully 
contrived (as I have formerly obferved) fpr the 
fupport of every living fpeeies j but at the fame 
time that it fhews the wifdom of the Creator, it 
difcovers the imperfe^on and degeneracy of the 
preature, • 

The obedience of children to their parents is 
the bafis of all government, and fet forth as the 
meafure of that obedience which we owe to thofe 
whom Providence hath placed over us. 

It is father Ee Compte, if I am not miflaken, 
who tells us how want of duty in this particular 
|s puniflred among the Chinefe^ infomuch that 
if a I'on fhould be known to kill, or fo much 
a? to ftrike his father, not only the criminal 
ins whole family would be rooted out, nay 
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die inhabitants of the place where he lived would 
be put to the fword, nay the place itfelf would 
be razed to the ground, and its foundations 
fown with fait 5 For, fay they, there inuft have 
been an utter depravation of manners in that 
clan or fociety of people who could have bred 
up among them fo horrid an offenderi To 
this I lhail add a palfage out of the firft book 
of Herodotus. That Hiftorian in his account of 
the Perjtm cuftoms and religion tells us, it is 
their opinion that no man ever killed his fa- 
ther, or that it is poffible fuch a crime (hould 
be in naturci but that if any thing like it fhould 
ever happen, they conclude that the reputed 
fon muft have been illegitimate, luppofititious, 
or begotten in adultery. Their opinion in this 
particular fliews fufficiently what a notion they 
muft have had of undutifulnefs in general, L 
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Servitus crefdt nova - — - Hor. Od. 8. L 2 , v, igi 

A fervitude co former times unknowni 

S INCE I made fome reflexions upon the 
general negligence ufed in the cafe of re- 
gard towards women, or, in odrer words, fince 
I talked of Wenchirig, I have had epiftles upon 
. that fubjed, which I fltiall, for the prefeht ert* 
tertainment, infert as they lie before me. 

J 3 Ms* 
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Ml'. Spectator, 

* AS 'your Speculations are not confined to 

■c JAL Qp humau life, but concern the 

‘ wicked as well as the good, I muft defire 
' your favourable acceptance of what I, a poor 

ftroiling girl about town, have to fay to you. 

* I was told by a Roman-catholick Gentleman 
‘ who picked rne up lad: week, and who I hope, 

is abfolved for what pafied betv/een us; I fay 
I was told by fuch a perfon, who endeavoured 
‘ to convert me to his own religion, that in 

* countries where Popei-y prevails, befides the 
® advantage of licenfed ftews, there are large 
‘ endowments given for the Incur abiliy I think 
‘ he called them, fuch as are paft all remedy, 

‘ and are allowed fuch maintenance and fiipport 
'‘;' as to keep them without farther care until' they 
‘ ejrpire. This manner of treating poor finners 
" has, methinks, gi'eat hum-anity in itj and as 
‘ you are a perfon who pretend to carry your re- 

* flexions upon all fubjects whatever occur to 
‘ you, with candour, and adt above the fenfe of 
“ what mif-interpretation you may meet with, 
‘ I beg the lavour of you to lay before ail the 
^ world the unhappy condition 'of us poor va- 
“ grants, who are really in a way of labour in- 
‘ ftead of idlenefs. There are crowds of us 
‘ whofe manner of livelihood has long ceafed to 
‘ be pleafing to us; and who "would willingly 
“ lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
*"did not for ever expel us from coming into the 
" world’ 'again. As it now happens, to the eter- 

‘ nal 
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nal infamy of the male Sex, falil:iood among 
‘ vou is not reproachful, but credulity in vromen. 

< « V i ■ • 

‘ IS infamous. 

‘ Give me leave. Sir, to give you my hiiiory. 

' You are to know that I am a daughter of a 
® man of a good reputation, tenant to a man of 
‘ Quality. The Heir of this great hotife took it 
in his head to caft a favourable eye upon me, 

' and fucceeded. I do not pretend to fay he 
promifed me marriage : I was not a creature 
‘ filly enough to be taken by fo fooMi a ftory : 

* But he ran av/ay with me up to this town, 

‘ and introduced me to a grave matron, with 
‘ whom I boarded for a day or two with great 
‘ gravity, and was not a little p-leafed -with the 
‘ change of my condition, from that of a coun- 
‘ try life to the finefi: company, as i be- 
‘ iieved, in the wdiole world. ,My ' huiinble 

* fervant made me underftand that I fiiould be 
‘ always kept in the plentiful condition I then 
‘ enjoyed 5 when after a very great fondiiefs to-^ 

‘ wards me, he one day took his leave of nie 
^ for four or five days. In the evening of the 
‘ fame day my good landlady came to me, and 
‘ obferving me very penfive, began to comfort 
‘ me, and with a fmile told me I muft fee 
‘ the world. When I v/as deaf to all fhe 
' could fay to dwert me, fhe began to tell me 
‘ with a very frank air that I mu it; be treated as 
‘ I ought, and not take theie fqueamifii humours 

* upon= me, for my friend had left me to tire 
‘ town ; and, as their phrafe is, fhe expeded I 
*' would fee company, or I mufl: be treated- like 

I 4 , ‘ what 
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‘ what I had brought myfelf to. This put me 
‘ into a fit of crying; And I immediately, in 
‘ a true fenfe of my condition, threw myfelf 

* on the floor, deploring my fate, calling upon 

* ali that was good and facred to fuccour me. 

* While I was in all this agony, I obferved a 
‘ decrepid old fellow come into the room, and 
‘ looking with a fenfe of pleafure in his face at 
‘ all my vehemence and tranlport. In a paufe 
‘ of my diftrefs I heard him fay to the fliame- 
‘ lefs old woman who ftood by me, £he is cer- 
‘ tainly a new face, or elfe flie adls it rarely. 

* With that the Gentlewoman, who was mak- 
‘ ing her market of me, in all the turns of my 
‘ perfon, the heaves of my paffion, and the 
‘ fuitable changes of my pofture, took occafion 
‘ to commend my neck, my lhape, my eyes, 
‘ my limbs. All this was accompanied with 
‘ fuch fpeeches as you may have heard horfe- 
‘ courfers make in the fale of nags, when 
‘ they are warranted for their foundnefs. You 
‘ underftand by this time that I was left in a 
‘ Brothel, and expofed to the next bidder that 
‘ could purchafe me of my patronefs. This is 
‘ fo much the work of Hell ; the pleafure in 
‘ the polTeflion of us wenches, abates in pro- 
‘ portion to the degrees we go beyond . the 
‘ bounds of innocence ; and no man is gratifiedj 
‘ if there is nothing left for him to debauch. 
‘ Well, Sir, my firfi: man, when I came upon 
‘ the town, was Sir Jeoffry Foible^, who Was 
‘ extremely lavilli to me of his money’,- and 
‘ tocfk fuch a fancy to me that he would have 

1 ‘ carried 
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‘ carried me ofF, if my patronefs would have 
‘ taken any reafonable terms for me : But as he 

* was oldj his covetoufnefs was his ftrongeft paf- 
‘ lion, and poor I was foon left expofed to be the 
‘ common refufe of all the rakes and debaucliees 
‘ in town. I cannot tell whether you will do 
‘ me juftice or no, until I fee whether you print 
‘ this or not ; otherwife, as I now live with Sal, 
‘ I could give you a veiy juft account of who and 
‘ who is together in this town. You perhaps 
‘ will not believe it ; but I know of one who 

* pretends to be a very good Proteftant who lies 
‘ with a Roman-catholick : But more of this 
‘ hereafter, as you pleafe me. There do come 
‘ to our houfe the greateft Politicians of the age ; 
‘ and Sal is more llirewd than any body thinks: 
‘ No body can believe that fuch wife men could 
‘ go to Baudy-houfes out of idle purpofes; I 
‘ have heard them often talk of Augnjlus Ccefar, 
‘ who had intrigues with the wives of Senators, 
‘ not out of wantonnefs but ftratagem. 

‘ It is a thoufand pities you fiiould be fb 
‘ feverely virtuous as I fear you are; otherwife, 
‘ after one vifit or two, you would foon un- 
‘ derftand that we women of tire town are not 
‘ fuch ufelefs correfpondents as you may ima- 
‘ gine : You have undoubtedly heard that it 
‘ was a Courtefan who difeovered Catiline 
‘ confpiracy. If you print this I will tell you 
‘ more; and am in the mean time. 

Sir, your moft humble fervant, 

Pvbecca N^Aetop. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

5 T Am an idle young xvoman that would 
‘ work for my livelihood, but that I am 
^ kept in fuch a manner as I carniot Air out. 

* My Tyrant is an old jealous fellow, who 
‘ allows me nothing to appear in. I have but 
‘ one ihoe and one flipper; no head-drefs, -and 
‘ no upper' petticoat. As you fet up for a Re- 
‘ former, I defire you would take me out of 
' dlls wicked way, and keep me yourfeif. 

Eve jy ter dap 

?,Ir, Spectator, 

¥ Am to complain to you of a fet of irnper- 
« I. tp^jent Coxcombs, who vifit the apartments 
‘ of us women of the town, only, as they 
‘ call it, to fee the w'orld. I mufi; confefs to 
von, this to men of delicacy might have an 
effect to cure them; but as they are ftupid, 

^ r.oily and drunken fellows, it tends only to 

* make \'ice in themfelves, as they think, plea- 

' iant and humourous, and at the fame time 
‘ nauieons in us. I Ihail, Sir, hereafter from 
‘ rime to time give you the names of thefe 
‘ wrctclies w^ho pretend to enter our houfes 
‘ merely as Spectators. Thefe men think it writ 
‘ to ufe us ill : Pray tell them, however worthy 
‘ we are of fuch treatment, it is unworthy them 
‘ to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take 
‘ notice of this, and pit^ the oppreiled : I wiflj 
‘ we could add to it, the innocent. . T 

Tuefday, 
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S OME ludicrous fchoolmen have put the 
cafe, that if an afs were placed between 
two bundles of hay, which aiteded his ienfes 
equally on each fide, and tempted him in the 
very fame degree, whethei it would be pofiible 
for him to eat of either. They generally de- 
termine this qaeilion to the difad vantage cf the 
afs, who they fay would ftarve in the midfl: 
of plenty, as not having a .fingle grain of free- 
will to determine him more to the one than to 
the other. The^ bundle of hay on either fide 
ftriking his fight and fmell in the fame propor- 
tion, would keep him in a perpetual fuipenfe, 
like the two magnets which, travellers have told, 
us, are placed one of them in the roof, and the 
other in the floor of Mahomet's burying place at 
Mdcca^ and by that means, fay they, puli the im- 
poftor’s iron coffin with fuch an equal attraction,' 
that it hangs in the air between both of them. 
As for the afs’s behaviour in fuch nice circiim- 
ftances, whether he would ftarve fjoner than violate 
his neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I fhali 
not prefume to determine ; but only take .notice 
of the conduS of our own fpecies in the fame 
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perplexit\^ When a man has a mind to venture- 
his money in a Lottery, every figure of it ap- 
pears equally alluring, and as hkely to fucceed as 
any of its fellows. They all of them liave the 
fame pretenfions to good-luck, fland upon the- 
lame foot of competition, and no manner of tea- 
Ion can be given why a man Ihould prefer one' ta 
the other before the Lottery is drawn. In this 
cafe therefore caprice very often ails in the 
place of reafon, and forms to itfelf fome gronnd- 
lefs imagmaiy motive, where real and fubfian-- 
tial ones are wanting. I know a well-meaning 
man that is very well pleafed to tide his good- 
fortune upon the Number 1711, becaufe it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with 
a Tacker that would give a good deal for the 
Number 134. On the contrary I have been 
told of a certain zealous diffenter, who being 
a great enemy to popery, and believing that 
bad men are the mod: fortunate in this world, 
will lay two to one on the Number 666 againft 
any other Number, becaufe, fays he, it is the 
Number of the Beall. Several would prefer 
the Number 12000 before any other, as it is 
the Number of the pounds in the great prize. 
In lliort, fome are pleafed to find their own age 
in their Number j fome that they have got a 
Number which makes a pretty appearance in the 
cyphers ; and others, becaufe it is the fame Num- 
ber tl^at fucceeded in the lafl Lottery. Each of 
thefe upon no other grounds, thinks he ftands 
lairefi: for the great lot, and that he is polled 

of 
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of what may not be improperly called the Golden 
Number. 

Thefe principles of eleftion are the paftimes 
.and extravagancies of human reafon, which is 
!of fo bufy a nature, that it will be exerting 
itfelf in the meaneft trifles, and working even 
when it wants materials. The w'ifefl: of men 
are fcmetimes adted by fuch unaccountable mo- 
tives, as the life of the fool and the fuperifiti- 
ous is guided by nothing elfe. 

I am furprifed that none of the Fortune-tellers, 
or, as the French call them, the Difeurs de bonne 
Aomtiire^ who publifli their bills in every quar- 
ter of the town, have not turned our Lotteries 
to idieir advantage : Did any of them fet up 
for a cafter of fortunate figures, what might 
he not get by his pretended difcoveries and 
predidtions ? 

I remember among the advertifements in the 
Poji-Boy of September the twenty-feventb, I was 
fiirprized to fee the following one ; 

‘ This is to give notice, that ten ihillings 
‘ over and above the market-price, will be 
‘ given for the ticket in the 1 500000/, Lottery, 

Number 13 2, by Nath, Cliff th.Q Bible and 

Three Crowns in Cheappide I 

This advertiferaent has given great matter 
of fpeculation to Coffee-houfe Theoriifs. Mr. 
Cliffs principles and ; converfation have been 
ganvafled upon this pccafion, and various con- 

jedlures 
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jefliures made why he £houid thus fet his heart 
upon Number 132. I have examined all the 
powers in thofe numbers, broken them into 
frad&ns, extradled tlie fquare and cube root, 
divided and multiplied them all ways, . but could 
not arrive at the fecret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following Letter from 
an unknown hand, by which I find that Mr. 
Nathaniel Cliff is only the agent, and not the 
principal in this advertifement. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, 

" T Am the perfon that lately advertifed I would 
‘ ^ give ten fhillings more than the current 
‘ price for the Ticket Number 132 in the 
' Lottery now drawing ; which is a fecret I 

* have communicated to fome friends,, who 
‘ rally me inceffandy upon that account. , You 
‘ mufl: know I have but one Ticket, for which 
‘ reafon ' and a certain dream I have lately had 
‘ more than once, I was refolved it fhould be 
‘ the Number I moft approved. I am- fo pofi- 
‘ live I have pitched upon the great lot, that 
‘ I could almoll lay ail I am worth of it. My 
‘ viilons are fo frequent and ftrong upon this 

* occaiion, that I have not only pofTeffed the 
‘ lot, but difpofed of the money which in 
‘ all probability it will fell for. This morn- 
^ ing, in particular, I fet up an equipage which 
' 1 look upon to be the gayefl in the town ; the 
‘ liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I fliould 
‘ be very glad to fee;. a Speculation or two upon 

‘ Lottery 
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* Lottery fabje(£ts, in which you would oblige 

* all people concerned, and in particular 

Your rnoft humble fervant, 

George Gq/ling. 

P. S. Dear S ? e c, if I get the 12000 
^ pound, I will make thee a handfom prefent. 

After having wifhed my correipondent good 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kind- 
nefs, I fliall for this time djfmifs the fubjefl; 
of the Lottery, and only obfervb that the greateft 
part of mankind are in fome degree guilty 
of my friend GoJJing^ extravagance. We are 
apt to rely upon future profped:s, and become 
really expenfive while we are only rich in 
poffibility. We live up to our expedtations, 
not to our pofleffions, and make a figure pro- 
portionable to what we may be, not what we 
are. We out-run our prefent income, as not 
doubting to diiburfe ourfelves out of the pro- 
fits of fome future place, projedt, or reverfion 
that we have in . view. It is through this 
temper of mind, which is fo common among 
us, diat We fee tradefmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes in their bufinefs j and 
men of eftates_ reduced to poverty, who have 
never fuffered from Ioffes or repairs, tenants^ 
taxes, or law-fuits. In fhort, >it is this foolHh 
fanguine temper, this depending upon con- 
tingent futurities, that ' occafidns romantic ge- 
neroiity, chimerical grandeur, fenfeleis often- 

tation^ 
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tation, and generally ends in beggary and ruin. 
The man, who will live above his prefent 
circumftances, is in great danger of living in 
a iitde time much beneath them, or, as the 
Italian proverb runs, ‘ The man who lives by 
‘ hope will die by hunger.’ 

It ihould be an indiipenfable rule in life, 
to contrail our deiires to our prefent condi- 
tion, and whatever may be our expectations, 
to live within the compafs of what we aClually 
poffefs. It will be time enough to eiijoy an 
eflate when it comes into our hands j but if 
w'e anticipate our good fortune, w'e lhall lofe 
the pleafure of it when it arrives, and may 
poliibiy never poffefs what we have fo foolifhly 
counted upon. L 


N°i 92 WednelHay, October lo. 


Uno ore omvM omnia 

Bcna dicere, & laudare foriunas meas, 
gnat urn haherern tali ingenio prceditum. 

Ter. Andr. ASt. i. Sc. i. 

All men agreed in complimenting me, and 
applauded my good fortune in being the fa- 
ther of fo towardly a fon. 

T Stood the other day, - and beheld a father 
J. fitting in the middle of a room witli a large 
family of children about iiim j and metliought 
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I could obferve in his countenance difFerent 
motions of delight, as he turned his eye towards 
the one and the other of them. The man 
is aperfon moderate in his defigns for their pre- 
ferment and welferej and as he has an eafy for- 
tune, he is not folicitous to make a great one. 
His eldeft fon is a child of a very towardly dif- 
pofition, and as much as the father loves him, 
I dare fay he will never be a knave to improve 
his fortune. I do not know any man who has 
a jufter relifli of life than the«perfon I am Ipeak- 
ing of, or keeps a better guard againfl: the terrors 
of want or the hopes of gain, It is ulual in a 
crowd of children, for the parent to name out 
of his own flock all the great officers of the 
kingdom. There is fomething fo very furprifing 
in the parts of a child of a man’s own, that 
there is nothing too great to be expedted from 
his endowments. I know a good woman who 
has but three fons, and there is, ffie fays, nothing 
flie expeds with more Certainty, dian that flie 
fiiall fee one of them a Bifhop, the other a Judge, 
and the third a Court-Phyfician. The humour 
is, that any thing which can happen to any man’s 
child, is expeded by every man for his own. 
But my friend, whom I was going to Ipeak of, 
does not flatter himfelf with fuch vain expecta- 
tions, but has fiis eye more upon the virtue and 
dilpofition of his children, tlian their advance- 
ment or wealth. Good habits are what will 
certainly improve man’s fortune and reputation; 
but on the other fide, affluence of fortune will 
VoL. III. not 
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not as probably produce good alFedions of the 
mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind di£- 
pofition, to amufe himfelf with the promifes his 
imagination makes to him of the future con- 
dition of his Children, and to reprefent to him- 
felf the figure they fhall bear in the v/orld after 
he has left it. When his profpeds of this kind 
are agreeable, his fondnefs gives as it were a 
longer date to his own life ; and the furvivorfliip 
of a worthy man in his fon is a pleafure fcarce 
inferior to the hopes of the continuance of his 
own life. That man is happy who can believe 
of his fon, that he will efcape the follies and 
indifcretions of which he himfelf was guilty, and 
purfue and improve every thing that was valu- 
able in him. The continuance of his virtue is 
much more to be regarded than that of his 
life j but it is the moft lamentable of all reflex- 
ions, to think that the heir of a man’s fortune 
is fuch a one as will be a ftrangcr to his friends, 
alienated from the fame interefis, and a pro- 
moter of every thmg which he himfelf difap- 
tiroved. An eftate in pofleffion of fuch a fuc- 
cefibr to a good man, is worfe than laid wafte 5 
and the family, of which he is the head, is 
in a more deplorable condition thrai that of 
being extind:. 

When I vifit the agreeable feat of my ho- 
noured friend Runcola, and walk firom room 
to room revolving many pleaiing occurrences, 
and the expreffions of many juft fentiments I 
have heard him utter, and fee the booby his 
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heir in pain while he is doing the honours of 
his houfe to the friend of his father, the heavi- 
nefs it gives one is not to be exprefied. Want 
of genius is not to be imputed to any man, 
but want of humanity is a man’s own fault. 
The fon of Ruricola, (whofe life was one con- 
tinued feries of worthy actions and Gentleman- 
like inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
clowns, and knows no fenfe of praife but in 
the flattery he receives from his own fervants ; 
his pleafures are mean and inordinate, his lan- 
guage bafe and filthy, his behaviour rough and 
abfurd. Is this creature to be accounted the 
fiicceflor of a man of virtue, wit and breeding ? 
At the fame time that I have this melancholy 
prolpedt at the houfe where I mifs my old 
friend, I can go to a Gentleman’s not far off 
it, where he has a daughter who is the picture 
both of his body and mind, but both improved 
with the beauty and modefly peculiar to her 
Sex. It is £he who fupplies the lofs of her 
father to the world ; fhe, without his name or 
fortune, is a truer memorial of him, than her 
brother who fucceeds him in both. Such an 
offspring as the eldefl: fon of my friend per- 
petuates his father in the fame manner as the 
appearance of his ghoft would ; It is indeed 
Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. 

I know not what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may 
be to a certain feverity and diftance which his 
father ufed towards himj and might, perhaps, 
have occafioned a diflike to thofe modes of life 
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which were not made amiable to him by free-” 
dom and aifability. 

We may promife ourfeives that no foch ex- 
crefcence will appear in the family of the Cor- 
nelii, where the father lives with his fons like 
their eldeft brother, and the fons converfe witli 
him as if they did it for no other reafon but 
that he is the wifeft man of their acquaint- 
ance. As tlie Cornelii are eminent traders, their 
good correipondence with each other is ulefiil 
to all that kjiow them, as W'^ell as to themfelves : 
And their friendflaip, good-will and kind offices, 
are diipofed of jointly as w'ell as their fortune, fo 
that no one ever obliged one of them, who had 
not the obligation multiplied in returns from 
them all. 

It is the moft beautiful ohiedl the eyes of 
man can behold, to fee a man of worth and 
his fon live in an intire unreferved correlpon- 
dence. The mutual kindnefs and aiiechon be- 
tween them give an inexpreffible fatisfadlion .to 
all who know them. It is a fublime pleafure 
w'hich increafes by the participation. It is as 
facred as friendffiip, as pleafurable as love, and 
as jo}-ful as religion. This ftate of mind does 
not only diffipate forrow^, which would be ex- 
treme without it, but enlarges pleafures which 
would otherwife be contemptible. The moft 
indifferent thing has its force and beauty when 
it is fpoke by a kind father, and an infignificant 
trifle has its weight when offered by a dutiful 
child. I know not how to exprefs it, but I think 
I , may call it a tranfplahted ffelf-love. All the 
T 'V'. ■ ctijoy- 
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enjoyments and fufFerings which a man meets 
wltli are regarded only as they concern him in 
the relation he has to another. A man’s very 
honour receives a new value to him, when he 
thinks that, when he is in his grave, it will be 
had in remembrance that llich an adtion was 
done by fuch a one’s father. Such confidera- 
tions fweeten the old man’s evening, and his 
foliloquy delights him when he can fay to 
himfelf, No man can tell my child his father 
was either unmerciful or unjuft: My fon fliall 
meet many a man who fliall fay to him, I 
was obliged to thy father, and be my child 
a friend to his child for ever. 

It is not in the power of all men to leave 
illuftrious names or great fortunes to their pof- 
terity, but they can very much conduce to their 
having induftry, probity, valour and juftice : 
It is in every man’s power to leave his fon 
the honour of defcending from a virtuous man, 
and add the bleffings of heaven to whatever 
he leaves him. I fliall end this rhapfody with 
a letter to an excellent young man of my ac- 
quaintance, who has lately loft a worthy father. 

Dear Sir, 

‘ T Know no part of life more impertinent than 
‘ the office of adminiftering confolation : I 
‘ will not enter into it, for I cannot but ap- 
‘ plaud your grief. The virtuous principles 
‘ you had from that excellent man, whom you 
" have loft, have wrought in you as they ought, 
‘ to make a youth of three and twepty in- 
. K 3 . . ■' ;■ - capable 
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capable of comfort upon coming into poffeffion 
of a great fortune. I doubt not but you will 
honour his memory by a modeft enjoyment of 
his eftate; and fcorn to triumph over his graves 
by employing in riot, excefs, and debauchery, 
what he purchafed with fo much induftry, 
prudence, and wifdom. This is the true way 
to drew the fenfe you have of your lofs, and 
to take away the diftreis of others upon the 
occafion. You cannot recall your father by 
your grief, but you may revive him to his 
friends by your ccndud:. T 


• Ligmtem foribus domus alt a fuperbis 

J'aliitauttwt toils voTAtt i^dlhus UTidatH. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 461. 

His Lordlhip’s palace, from its ftately doors, 

A flood of Levee-hunting mortals pours. 

P ^THEN vve look round us, and behold 
_ i the ftrange variety of .faces and peribns 
t^lnch fill the ftreets with bufinefs and hurry, 
• unpleafant amufement to make guefles 
t th.eir different purfuits, and judge by their 
^-.itstienances 'what.it is that fo anxioully engages 
.reii psreient attention. Of all this bufy crowd, 
ieiC^are none who would give a man inclined 
) inch inquiries better diverfion for his thoughts- 
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than thofe whom we call good Courtiers, and 
fuch as are affiduous at the Levees of great men. 
Thefe Worthies are got into an habit of being fer- 
vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being 
known for underftanding how the world paffes. 
In thepleafure of this they can rife early, go abroad 
fleek and well-dreffed, with no other hope or 
purpofe, but to make a bow to a man in Court- 
favour, and be thought, by fome infignificant 
fmile of his, not a iitde engaged in his interehs 
and fortunes. It is wonderous, that a man can 
get over the natural exiftence and poffeffion of 
his own mind fo far, as to take delight either in 
paying or receiving fuch cold and repeated civili- 
ties. But what maintains the humour is, that 
outward ihow is what moil men purfue, rather 
than real happinefs. Thus both the idol and 
idolater equally impofe upon themfeives in 
pleafing their imaginations this way. But as 
there are veiy many of her Majefly’s good fub- 
jedts, who are extremely uneafy at their own 
feats in the country, where all from the Skies to 
the centre of the Earth is their own, and have 
a mighty longing to fhine in Courts, or to be 
partners in the power of the world j I fay, for 
the benefit of thefe, and others who hanker after 
being in the whiter with great men, and vexing 
their neighbours with the changes they would 
be capable of making in the appearance at a 
country feflions, it would not methinks be amils 
to give an account of that market for preferment, 
a great man’s Levee. . y 
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For ought I know, this commerce between 
the mighty and their flaves, very juftly repre- 
fented, might do lb much good, as to incline 
the Great to regard bufinefs rather than oftenta- 
tion 5 and make the Little know the ufe of their 
time too well, to :^end it in vain applications 
and addreffes. 

The famous Dodor in MoorJieUs, who gained 
fo much reputation for his horary Predidions, 
is faid to have had in his parlour different ropes 
to little bells which hung in the room above 
Hairs, where the Dodor thoughf fit to be 
oraculous. If a girl had been deceived by 
her lover, one bell was pulled j and if a peafant 
had loft a cow, the fervant rung another. TMs 
method was kept in relped to all other paffions 
and concerns, and the Ikilful waiter below lifted 
the inquirer, and gave the Dodor notice accord- 
ingly. The Levee of a great man is laid after 
die fame manner, and twenty . whilpers, falle 
alarms, and private intimations, pafs backward 
and forward from the porter, the valet, and the 
’latron himfelf, before the gaping crew, who are 
to pay their court, are gathered together : When 
the fcene is ready, the doors fly open and difco- 
ver his Lordlliip. . 

There are feveral ways of making this firfl: 
appearance: You may be either half-drelled, 
and walking yourfelf, which is indeed the moft 
rtateiy ; but this way of opening is peculiar to 
military men, in wLom there is lomething grace- 
tul in expofing themfelves naked ; but the poli- 
ticians, or civil clEcers, have uliially affeded to 
, . ' . be 
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be more referved, and preferve a certain chaftity 
of deportment. Whether it be hieroglyphical 
or not, tliis difference in the military and civil 
lift, I will not fay; but have ever underftood the 
fad: to be, that &e clofe minifter is buttoned up, 
and the brave officer open-breafted on thefe 
occafions. 

How^ever that is, I humbly conceive tlic 
bufinefs of aLevee is to receive the acknowledg- 
ments of a multitude, that a man is wife, boun- 
teous, valiant and powerful. When the firft 
fhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to obierve 
how much fubmiffion the Patron's modefty can 
bear, and how- much fervitude the Client’s ipirit 
can defcend to. In the vaft multiplicity of bu- 
finefs, and the crowd about him, my Lord’s 
parts are ufually fo great, that, to the aftoniflr- 
ment of the whole affembly, he has fomething 
to fay to every man there, and tliat fo fuitable to 
his Capacity as any man may judge that it is 
not without talents that men can arrive at great 
employments. I have known a Great man afk 
a Flag-officer, which way was the wind, a 
Commander of horfe the prefent price of oats, 
and a Stock-jobber at what difcount fuch a 
fund was, with as much eafe as if he had been 
bred to each of thofe feveral ways of life. Now 
this is extremely obliging ; for at the fame time 
that the Patron informs iumfelf of matters, he 
gives the perfon of whom he inquires an oppor- 
tunity to exert himfelf. ■ WJhat adds to the pomp 
of thofe interviews is, that it, is performed v/ith 
die greateftffilence and order imaginable. , The- 

Patron 
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Patron is ufually in the midft of the room, 
and ibme humble perfon gives him a whifper, 
which his Lordfhip anfwers aloud, " It is well 
‘ Yes, I am of your opinion. Pray inform your- 
‘ felf further, you may be fure of my part in it.’ 
This happy man is difmiffed, and my Lord can 
turn himfelf to a bufinefs of a quite diiFerent 
nature, and off-hand give as good an anfwer 
as any great man is obliged to. For the chief 
point is to keep in generals, and if there be 
any thing offered that is particular, to be in 
hafte. 

But we are now in the height of the affair, 
and my Lord’s creatures have all had their 
whifpers round to keep up the farce of the 
thing, and the dumb fhow is become more ge- 
neral. He cafts his eye to that corner, and 
there to Mr. Such-a-one ; to the other, ‘ And 
‘ when did you come to town ? ’ And perhaps juft 
before he nods to another; and enters with him, 

‘ But, Sir, I am glad to fee you, now I tliink of 
‘ it.’ Each of thole are happy for the next four 
and twenty hours ; and thofe who bow in ranks 
undiftinguifhed, and by dozens at a time, think 
they have very good prolpedts if they may hope 
to arrive at fuch notices half a year hence. 

The fatyrift fays, there is feldom common 
fenfe in high fortune ; and one would think, to 
behold a Levee, that the Great were not only 
infatuated with their ftation, but alfo that they 
believed all below were feized too; elfe how 
is it poffible they could think of impoiing upon 
themfclves and others in fuch a degree, as to 
4 , - let 
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fet up a Levee for any thing but a direct farce ? 
But fuch is the weaknefs of our nature, that 
when men are a little exalted in their condition, 
they immediately conceive they have additional 
fenfes, and their capacities enlarged not only 
above other men, but above human comprehen- 
fion itfelf. Thus it is ordinary to fee a great 
man attend one liftening, bow to one at a diC 
tance, and call to a third at the fame inftant. 
A girl in new ribbands is not more taken with 
herfelf, nor does flhe betray more apparent co- 
quetries, than even a wife man in fuch a cir- 
cumftance of courtfhip. I do not know any 
thing that I ever thought fo very diftafteful as 
the affedtation which is recorded of Ccefar, to 
wit, that he would didlate to three feverai 
writers at the fame time. This was an ambition 
below the greatnefs and candour of his mind. 
He indeed (if any man had pretenfions to greater 
faculties than any other mortal) was the perfon ; 
but fuch a way of adting is chiidifh, and in- 
confiftent with the manner of our Being. And 
it appears from the very nature of things, that 
there cannot be any thing elfedtually dilpatcbed 
in the diftradion of a publick Levee ; but the 
whole feems to be a conlpiracy of a fet of ferviie 
Slaves, to give up their own liberty to take away 
their Patron’s underftanding. T 
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— Piffidli hih tumet jecur. Hor. Od. 13. L i. v. 4« 

Anger boils up in my hot lab’ring breaft. 

G L A N V I i. 

T he prefent Paper lhall conM of two 
Letters, which obferve upon faults that 
are eaffly cured both in love and friendlhip. 
In the latter, as far as it merely regards con- 
verfation, the perfon who neglefe vifitiag an 
agreeable friend is puniihed in the very tranf" 
grefiion; for a good .companion is not found 
in every room we go into. But the cafe of 
Love is of a more delicate nature, and the 
anxiety is inexpreflible if every little inftance 
of kindnefs is not reciprocal. There are things 
in this fort of commerce which there are not 
words to exprefs, and a man may not poffibly 
know how to reprefent, what yet may tear 
his heart into ten thoufand tortures. To be 
grave to a man’s mirth, unattentive to his dif- 
courfe, or to interrupt either with fomething 
that argues a dilinclination to be entertained by 
him, has in it fomething fo difagreeable, that 
the utmofi: fteps which may be made in far- 
ther enmity cannot give greater torment. The 
gay Corinna, who fets up for an indifference 
.and becoming heedlefiiefs, gives her hufband 

all 
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all tlie torment imaginable out of mere indo- 
lence, with this peculiar vanity, that Ihe is to 
look as gay as a maid in the charader of a 
wife. It is no matter what is the reafon of 
a man’s grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her 
unhappy man is convinced that fhe means him 
no di^onour, but pines to death becaufe Ihe 
will not have ib much deference to him as to 
avoid the appearances of it. The Author of 
the following Letter is perplexed with an in- 
jury that is in a degree yet lefs criminal, and 
yet the fource of the utmoll unhappinefs, 

Mr. Spectator, 

T Have read your Papers which relate to 
‘ Jealoufy, and defire your advice in my 
* cafe, which you will fay is not common. I 
‘ have a wife, of whofe virtue I am not in the 
' lead: doubtful ; yet I cannot be fatisfied file 
‘ loves me, which gives me as great uaeafineis 
‘ as being faulty the other way would do. I 
‘ know not whether I am not yet more mi- 
" ferable than in that cafe, for die keeps pofTef- 
‘ fion of my heart, without the return of hers. 
‘ I would defire your obfervations upon that 
‘ temper in fome women, who will not con- 
‘ defcend to convince their hulbands of their 
‘ innocence or their love, but are wholly neg- 
‘ ligent of what reflexions the poor men make 
' upon their condud (fo they cannot call it 
‘ criminal,) when at the fame time a little ten- 
‘ dernefs of behaviour, or regard to fiiew aa 

■ inclination 
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* inclination to pleafe them, would maice them 
' iiidrely at eafe. Do not fuch women deferve 
‘ ail tlie mifinterpretation which they negled: 
^ to avoid ? Oi* are they not in the adlual prac- 
‘ tice of guilt, who care not whether they are 
' thought guilty or not ? If my wife does the 

mod: ordinary thing, as vifiting her filler, or 
^ taking the air with her mother, it is always 
' carried with the air of a fecret : Then flie 
will fometimes tell a thing of no confequence, 

' as if it was only want of memory made her 
® conceal it before and this only to dally with 
' my anxiety. I have complained to her of 

* this behaviour in the genriefi: terms imagin- 
‘ able, and befeeched her not to ufe him, who 

* defired only to live with her like an indulgent 
‘ friend, as the moft raorofe and unfoeiable 
‘ hulband in the world. It is no eafy matter 

* to defcribe our circumflance, but it is miferable 

* with this aggravation, that it might be eafily 

* mended, and yet no remedy endeavoured. She 

* reads you, and there is a phrafe or two in this 

* Letter which’ ilie will know came from me. 

' If we enter into an explanation which may 
‘i,fend to our future quiet by your means, you 
' fliall have our joint thanks 5 in the mean time 
‘ I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous 

* condition be any thing) 

Sir, 

Your humble fervant. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

® I^IVE me leave to make you a prefentof 
a charader not yet defcribf'd* in your 
V Papers, which is that of a man who treats his 
‘ friend with the lame odd . variety which a 
‘ fantaftical female tyrant pradtifes towards her 
d Lover. I have for fome time had a friend- 
^ lliip with one of thefe mercurial perfons : The 
‘ rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage 
' of my fondnefs for him to ufe me he 
‘ pleafes. We are by turns the bell friends 
‘ and the greatell llrangers imaginable : Some- 
‘ times you would think us infeparable j at other 
' times he avoids me for a long time, yet neither 
‘ he nor I know why. When we meet nejtt 
‘ by chance, he is amazed he has not feen me, 

* is impatient for an appointment the fame even- 
' ing : and when I expedt he Ihould have kept 
‘ it, I have known him flip away to another 
‘ place; where he has fat reading the news, 

‘ when there is no poll ; fmoking his pipe, 

' which he feldom cares for ; and flaring about 
' him in company with whom he has had no- 
‘ thing to do, as if he wondered how he came 
there. 

‘ That I may Hate my cafe to you the more 
‘ fully, I Ihall tranfcribe fome Ihort minutes 
‘ I have taken of him in my almanac flnce 
‘ lall fpring; for you mull know there are 
‘ certain feafons of the year, according to which, 
‘ I will not fay our friendlhip, . but the en- 
‘ joyment of it rifes ' or falls. In March 

. and 
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‘ and April he was as various as the weather j 
* in May and part of Jmie^ I found him the 
' fprightlieft beft-humoured fellow in the world j 
‘ in the dog-days he was much ufWn the in- 
' dolent 5 in S^temher very agreeable but very 
‘ bufy; and finee the glafs fell laft to change- 
‘ able, he has made three appointments with 
‘ me, and broke them every one. However 
' I have good hopes of him this vdnter, ef- 
‘ pecially if you will lend me your affiftance 
‘ to. reform him, v^diich will be a great eafe 
‘ and pleafure to, 

. Qaoher 9 , ^ 

J ^ 1 J ^ 

' Your moft humble fervant 

y: ^ ;■ 
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Oio- h TE Js dcripoSiKOi) 

Hef. Open & Dier. L ' I. V. 40. 

Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whole. 
Nor the great bleffings of a frugal board. 

T here is a flory in the Arabian Nights 
Tales, of y King who had long languilhed 
under anjli habit of body, and had taken abun™ 
dance of remedies to , no purpofe. At length, 
fays the fable, a phyfician , cured him by "^the 

following 
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following method : He took an hollow ball of 
wood, and filled it with feveral drags j after 
which he clofed it up fo artificially that nothing 
appeared. He likewife took a mall, and after 
having hollowed the handle, and that part which 
ftrikes the ball, he inclofed in them feveral drugs 
after the fame manner as in the ball itfelf. He 
then ordered the Sultan, who was his patient, to 
exercife himfelf early in the morning with thefe 
rightly prepared inftruments, until fuch time as 
he fihould fweat : When, as the flory goes, the 
virtue of the medicaments perfpiring through the 
wood, had fo good an influence on the Sultan’s 
conftitution, that they cured him of an indifpo- 
fition which all the compofitions he had taken 
inwardly had not been able to remove. This 
eaftern allegory is finely contrived to fhew us 
how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that Exercife is the moft effedtual phyfic. I 
have defcribed in my hundred and fifteenth paper, 
from the general ftrudture and mechanifm of an 
human body, how abfolutely neceflary Exercife 
is for its prefervation : I fhall in this place recom- 
mend another great prefeiTative of health, which 
in many cafes produces the fame effeds as Ex- 
ercife, and may, in fome meafure, fupply its 
place, where opportunities of Exercife are want- 
ing. The prefer vatlve I am fpeaking of is Tem- 
perance, which has thofe particular advantages 
above all other means of health, that it may 
be pradifed by all ranks and conditions, at any 
feafon or in any place. It is a kind of regi- 
men into which every man may put himfelf,' 
You HI. L with- 
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0ut interruption to bufinefs, expence of money* 
or lofs of time. If Exercife throws off all fu- 
perfluitieSj Temperance prevents them ; if Ex- 
ercife clears the veffels. Temperance neither 
fatiates nor overftrains them ; if Exercife raifes 
proper fenments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood. Temperance gives 
Nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
herfelf in all her force and vigour j if Ex- 
ercife diffipates a growing tiiflemper, Tempe- 
rance ftarves it 

Phyfic, for the moft part, is nothing elfe but 
the fubffitute of Exercife or Temperance. Me- 
dicines are indeed abfblutely necefiary in acute 
diifempers, that cannot wait the flow operations 
of tlrefe two great inftruments of health but 
did men live in an habitud courfe of Exercife 
and Temperance, there would be but little oc- 
cafiott for them. Accordingly we find that thofe 
parts of the world are the mofl healthy, where 
they fiibfift by the ehace ; and that men lived 
longeft when their lives were employed in hunt- 
ing, and when they had little food betides what 
they caught. Bliftering, cupping, bleeding, are 
ieldom of ufe but to the idle and intemperate ; 
as all thofe inward applications which are fo 
much in practice among us, are for the moti; 
part nothing elfe. but expedients to make luxury 
coniiftent with health.^ The Apothecary is per- 
petually employed in countermining the Cook 
5 ind the \hntner. It is fiild of Diogenes, that 
meeting a young man who was going to^ a 
teajl, he took him up in the ilreet and carried 

him 
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him home to his friends, as one who was run- 
ning into imminent danger, had not he prevented 
him. What would that Philofopher have faid, 
had he been prefent at the gluttony of a mo- 
dern meal? Would not he have thought the 
mafter of a family mad, and have begged his fer- 
vants to tie down his hands, had he feen him de- 
vour fowl, fifh, and flefh ; fwallow oil and vinegar, 
wines and Ipices j throw down falads of twenty 
different herbs, fauces of an hundred ingredients, 
confedlions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and 
flavours ? What unnatural motions and counter- 
ferments mufl: fuch a medley of intemperance 
produce in the body ? For my part, when I be- 
hold a fafliionable table fet out in all its magnifi- 
cence, I fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable diftempers 
lying in ambufcade among the difhes. 

Nature delights in the mofl: plain and Ample 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one difli. 
Herbs are the food of this fpecies, fifh of that, 
and flefli of a third. Man falls upon every thing 
that comes in his way, not the fmallefl: fruit or 
excrefcence of the earth, fcarce a berry or a 
mufhroom, can efcape him. 

It is impoffible to lay down any determinate 
rule for Temperance, becaufe what is Luxury in 
one may be Temperance in another j but tliei'e 
are few that have lived any time in the world, 
who are not judges of their own conftitutions, fo 
.far as to know what kinds and what proportions 
of food do befl: agree with them. Were I to 
confider my readers as my patients, and to pre- 

L 2 fcribe 
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fcribe fuch a kind of Temperance as is accom- 
modated to all perfonSj and fuch as is particularly 
fuitable to our climate and way of living, I 
would copy the following rules of a very emi- 
nent Phyiician. Make your whole repafl out 
of one difli. If you indulge in a fecond, avoid 
drinldng any thing ilrong, until you have finiflied 
your meal; at the fame time abftain from all 
fauces, or at leaf! fuch as are not the mod; plain 
and fimple. A man could not be well guilty 
of gluttony, if he fcuck to thefe few obvious 
and eafy rules. In the firil cafe there would 
be no variety of talles to follicit his palate, and 
cccaficn excefs ; nor in the fecond any artificial 
provocatives to relieve fatiety, and create a falfe 
appetite. Were I to prefcribe a rule^^ 
ing, it fhould be formed upon a faying quoted 
by Sir fFiltiam Temple y ‘ The firft glafs for my- 
‘ feif, the fecond for my friends, the third for 
‘ good-humour, and the fourth for mine ene- 
‘ mies.’ But beeaufe it is impolfible for one 
who lives in the world to diet himfelf always 
in fo philofophical a manner, I think every man 
fhould have his days of abffinence, according 
as his conftitution will permit. Thefe are great 
reliefs to Nature, as they qualify her for ftrug- 
gling v/ith hunger and thirft, whenever any diT 
temper or duty of life may put her upon fuch 
difficulties ; and at the fame time give her an 
opportunity of extricating herfelf from her op- 
preffions, and recovering the feveral tones and 
fprings of her diftended veffeis. Befides 'that 
abffinence well timed oftens kills a ficknefs in 

embryo. 
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embryo, and deftroys the firfl feeds of an indif- 
pofition- It is obferved by two or three an- 
cient Authors, that -notwithftanding he 

lived in Athens during that great plague, which 
has made fo much noife through all ages, and 
has been celebrated at different times by fuch 
eminent hands ; I fay, notwithftanding that he 
lived in the time of this devouring peftilence, 
he never caught the leaf! infedtion, which thofe 
writers unanimoufly afcribe to that uninterrupted 
Temperance which he always obferved. 

And here I cannot but mention an obfervation 
which I have often made, upon reading the lives 
of the Philofophers, and comparing them with 
any feries of Kings or great men of the fame 
number. If we confider thefe ancient Sages, a 
great part of whofe philofophy confifted in a 
temperate and abflemious courfe of life, one 
would think the life of a Philofopher and the 
life of a Man were of two different dates. For 
we find that the generality of thefe wife men 
were nearer an hundred than fixty years of age 
at the time of their refpedtive deaths. But the 
mofl remarkable inftance of the efficacy of Tem- 
perance towards the procuring of long life, is 
what we meet with in a little book publiflied 
by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian-, which I the 
rather mention, becaufe it is of undoubted credit, 
as the late Venetian Ambaffador, who was of the 
fame family, attefted more than once in conver- 
fation, when he refided in England. Cornaro, 
who was the Author of the little treatife I am 
mentioning, was of an infirm conftitution, until 
L 3 about 
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about forty, when by obftinately perfifting in an 
exad courfe of Temperance, he recovered a per- 
fed ftate of health ; infomuch that at fourfcore 
he publifhed his book, which has been tranflated 
into Englijh under the title of Sure and certain 
Methods of attaining a long and healthy Life. He 
lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and 
after having palled his hundredth year, died with- 
out pain or agony, and like one who falls afleep. 
The treatife I mention has been taken notice of 
by feveral eminent Authors, and is written with 
fuch a fpirit of chearfulnefs, religion, and good 
fenfe, as are the natural concomitants of Tem- 
perance and Sobriety. The mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommendation than a di£- 
credit to it. 

Having defigned this Paper as the fequel to 
that upon Exercife, I have not here confidered 
Temperance as it is a moral virtue, which I 
{hall make the fubjed of a future Speculation, 
but only as it is the means of health. L 
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EJlUluhriSy animus Ji te non deficit \nqms. 

Hor. Ep. II. 1 . I, V, 30. 

True happinefs is to no place confin’d, 

But ftill is found in a contented mind. 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ f I A HERE is a particular fault which I 

* have obferved in moft of the Moralifts 

* in all ages, and that is, that they are always 

* profefilng themfelves, and teaching others to 

* be happy. This ftate is not to be arrived at in 
^ this life, therefore I would recommend to you 
‘ to talk in an humbler ftrain than your prede- 
‘ celTors have done, and inftead of prefuming to 

* be happy, inftrud; us only to be eafy. The 

* thoughts of him who would be difcreet, and 
' aim at pradticai things, fliould turn upon aliay- 

* ing our pain rather than promoting our joy. 

* great inquietude is to be avoided, but great fe- 
‘ licity is not to be attained. The great leffon is 
‘ iEquanimity, a regularity of fpirit, which is 
‘ a little above chearfulnefs and below mirth. 
' Chearfulnefs is always to be fupported if a man 

* is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man 
‘ fhould always be accidental: It fliould natu- 

rally arife out of the occalion, and the occafion 
‘ feldom be laid for it ; for thofe tempers who 

L 4 , ‘ want 
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want mirth to be pleafed, are like the conftitu- 
tions which flag without the ufe of Brandy. 
Therefore, I fay^let your precept h^. Be eafy. 
That mind is dillolute and ungoverned, which 
mull be hurried out of itfelf by loud laughter 
or ^nfual plealure, or elfe be ^vholly unadlive. 

i here are a couple of old fellows of my 
acquaintance who meet every day and fmoke a 
pipe, and by their mutual love to each other, 
though they have been men of bulinefs and 
buffle in the world, enjoy a greater tranquillity 
than either could have worked himlelf into by 
any chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body and 
mind, when we aim at no more, is very fi'e- 
quently enjoyed ; but the very inquiry after 
Happineis has Ibmething reftiefs in it, which a 
man who lives in a feries of temperate meals, 
miendly ccnverfations, and eaiy flumbers, gives 
hiUji'elf no trouble about. While men of re- 

fnement are talking of tranquillity, he pof- 
leues It. J i- 

\^nat I would by thefe broken expreffions 
recGmmenG to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that 
you WTUici ipeak of the way of life, which 
plain inen may purfue, to fill up the fpaces of 
time with latisfadion. It is a lamentable cir- 
cumitance, that wifdom, or, as you call it, 
jDaiioiopIiy, fliould iurnifh ideas only for the 
learned ; and that a man muft be a philofopher 
to to pafs away his time agreeably, 

it would therefore be worth your pains to 
j.xace^ in an Jiandlom light the relations and 
anmitifs among men, which render their con- 

. ‘ veriation 
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^ verfation with each other fo grateful, that the 
^ higheft talents give but an impotent pleafure 
“ in comparifon with them. You may find de- 
fcriptions and difcourfes which will render 
® the fire-fide of an honeft artificer as entertain- 
^ ing as your own club is to you. Good-nature 
' has an endlefs fource of pleafnres in its and 
/ the reprefentation of domeftic life filled with 
‘ its natural gratifications, (inftead of the necef- 
‘ fary vexations which are generally infilled upon 
' in the writings of the witty) will be a very 
‘ good office to fociety. 

‘ The viciffitudes of labour and refl in the 
‘ lower part of mankind, make their Being 
" pafs away with that fort of relilh which we 
‘ exprefs by the word Comfort j and Ihould be 
‘ treated of by you, who are a Spectator, as 
‘ well as fuch fubjedls which appear indeed 
‘ more Ipeculative, but are lefs inllrudlive. In 
* a word. Sir, 1 would have you turn your 
‘ thoughts to the advantage of fuch as want you 
‘ moll ; and lliew that fimplicity, innocence, 
‘ induftry and temperance, are arts which lead 
‘ to tranquillity, as much as learning, wifdom, 
‘ knowledge, and contemplation. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofi; humble fervant, 

T. B. 

iMr. Spectator, Hackney, October 1 2. 
‘ T Am the young woman whom you did fo 
‘ muchjuftice to feme time ago, in acknow- 
f ledgiiig that I am pcrfedl miflrefs of the Fan, 

" ‘ and 
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* and ufe it with the utmoft knowledge and dex- 
^ terity. Indeed the world, as malicious as it 

* is, will allow, that from an hurry of laughter 

* I recoiled myfelf the moft fuddenly, make a 

* courtefy, and let fall my hands before me, clof- 
'' ing my fan at the fameinftant, the beft of any 

woman in En^landt I am not a little delighted 

* that I have had your notice and approbation; 

* and however other young women may rally 

* me out of envy, I triumph in it, and demand 

* a place in your friendihip. You mull there- 
fore permit me to lay before you the prelent 
Hate of my mind. I was reading your Spedator 

* of the ninth inllant, and thought the circum- 

* Hance of the Afs divided between two bundles 

* of hay which equally affoded his fenfes, was 
‘ a lively reprefentation of my prefent condition : 

* For you are to know that I am extremely ena- 
^ moured with two young Gentlemen who at 

* this time pretend to me. One mull hide no- 
^ thing when one is alking advice, therefore I 

* will own to you, that I am very amorous and 
^ veiy covetous. My lover Will is very rich, and 
‘ my lover Pom very handfom. I can have 
‘ either of them when I pleafe : But when I 
‘ debate the quellion in my own mind, I cannot 

take Pom for fear of lofing Will’s ellate, nor 
enter upon Will’s ellate, and bid adieu to Pom’s 
perlon. I am very young, and yet no one in 
the world, dear Sir, has the main chance more 

£ T myfelf Pom is the gayell, 

^ the blithell creature ! He dances well, is very 
civil, and diverting at all hours and fealbns : 

. 4 . .. € : 
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* Oh he is the joy of my eyes ! But then again 

* Will is fo very rich and careful of the main. 

* How many pretty drefTes does Tom appear in to 
® charm me! But then it immediately occurs 

* to me, that a man of his circumftances is fo 

* much the poorer. Upon the whole, I have 

* at laft examined both thefe defires of love 

* and avarice, and upon ftriftly weiglfing the 
' matter I begin to think I lhall be covetous 
' longer than fond j therefore if you have no- 

* thing to fay to the contrary, I fiiall take WiJL 

* Ahs, foot Tom I ^ 

Your humble fervant, 

T Biddy Lovelejs, 
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Alter rixatur de land fiSpe caprind, et 
Propugnat nugis armatus : fcilicet^ ut non 
Sit mihi frima fides ; verl quod placet, ut non 

Acriter elatrern, pretium a tas altera fordet. 

Amhigitur quid enim ? Cafior fciat, an Docilis plus, 
Brmdufium Numict melius via ducat, an Appt. 

Hor. Ep. 18. 1 . 1. Y. 15, 

One ftrives for trifles, and for toys contends : 

He is in earneft; what he fays, defends : 

‘ That I fhould not be trufted, right or wrong, 

* Or be debarr’d the freedom of my tongue, 

* And not bawl what I pleafe ! to part with this, 

* I think another life, too mean a price.’ 

The queftion is — pray, what ? — why, which can boaft. 
Or 'Docilis., or Cafior, knowing moftj 
Or whether thro’ Numicum been’t as good 
To fair Brundufium, as the Appian voo^d. 

Creech. 

E very age a man pafles through, and 
way of life he engages in, has fome par- 
ticular vice or imperfedion naturally cleaving to 
it, which it will require his niceft care to avoid. 
The feveral weakneffes, to which youth, old 
age, and manhood are expofed, have long fince 
been fet down by many both of the Poets and 
Philofophers ; but I do not remember to have met 
with, any author who has treated of thofe ill 
habits men are fubjed to, not fo much by reafon of 
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tiieir different ages and tempers, as the particular 
profeffion or bufinefs in which they were edu- 
cated and brought up. 

I am the more furprifed to find this fubjedl fo 
little touched on, fince what I am here ipeaking 
of is fo apparent, as not to efcape the mofi: vul- 
gar obfervation. The bufinefs men are chiefly 
converfant in, does not only give a certain caff 
or turn to their minds, but is very often appa- 
rent in their outward behaviour, and fome of 
the moft indifferent actions of their Lives. It is 
this air diffufing itfeif over the whole man, 
which helps us to find out a perfon at his firff 
appearances fo that the moft carelels obferver 
fancies he can fcarce be miftaken in the car- 
riage of a Seaman or the gait of a Tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may pofllbly 
have lefs effedl on our external mien and beha- 
viour, make fo deep an impreflion on the mind, 
as is very apt to bend it wholly one way. 

The Mathematician will take little lefs than 
demonftration in the moft common difcourfe, 
and the Schoolman is as great a friend to de- 
finitions and fyllogifms. The Phyfician and 
Divine are often heard to didlate in private com- 
panies with the fame authority which they ex- 
ercife over their patients and difciples; while 
the Lawyer is putting cafes and railing matter 
for difputation out of every thing that occurs. 

I may poffibiy fome time or other animad- 
vert more at large on the particular fault each 
, profeffion is moft infedted with ; but fhali at 
prefcnt wholly apply myfelf to the cure of 

■w'liat 
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what I laft mentioned, namely that fpirit of 
ftrife and contention in the converfations of 
Gentlemen of the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, becaufe thefe 
Gentlemen regarding argument as their own 
proper province, and very often making ready- 
money of it, think it unfafe to yield before 
company. They are fhewing in common talk 
liow zealoufly they could defend a caufe in 
Court, and therefore frequently forget to keep 
that temper which is abfoiutely requihte to 
render converlation pleafant and inftrudlive. 

Captain Sentry pufhes this matter fo far, 
that I have heard him fay, ‘ He has known but 
‘ few pleaders tliat were tolerable company.’ 

The Captain, who is a man of good fenfe, 
but dry converfation, was laft night giving me 
an account of a difcourfe, in which he had 
lately been engaged wdth a young wrangler 
in the law. I was giving my opinion, fays the 
Captain, without apprehending any debate tliat 
might arife from it, of a General’s behaviour 
in a battle that was fought fome years before 
cither the Templar or myfelf were born. The 
young Lawyer immediately took me up, and 
by reafoning above a quarter of an hour upon 
a fubjedl which I faw he underftood nothing of, 
endeavoured to fhew me that my opinions were 
ill-grounded. Upon which, fays the Captain, 
to avoid any farther contefts, I told him, that 
truly I had not confidered thofe feveral argu- 
ments which he had brought againft me, and 
tliat there might ,be a great deal in them. 

Ay, 
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Ay, but fays my antagonift, who would not 
let me efcape fo, there are feveral things to be 
urged in favour of your opinion which you have 
omitted j and thereupon begun to Ihine on the 
other fide of the queftion. Upon this, fays the 
-Captain, I came over to my firft fentiments, and 
intirely acquiefced in his rea&ns for my fo doing. 
Upon which the Templar again recovered his 
former pofture, and confuted both himfelf and 
me a third time. In fliort, fays my friend, I 
found he was refoived to keep me at fword’s 
length, and never let me clofe with him, fo that 
I had nothing left but to hold my tongue, and 
give my antagonift free leave to fmile at his vic- 
tory, who I found, like Hudibrast ‘ could ftill 
* change fides, and ftill confute.’ 

For my own part, I have ever regarded our 
Inns of Court as nurferies of ftatefmen and law- 
givers,. which makes me often frequent that part 
of the town with great pleaftire. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the moft 
noted Temple cofFee-houfes, I found the whole 
room, which was full of young ftudents, di- 
vided into feveral parties, each of which was 
deeply engaged in fome controverfy. The ma- 
nagement of the late miniftry was attacked and 
defended with great vigour; arid feveral prelimi- 
naries to the peace were propofed by fome, and 
rejefted by others ; the demolifhing of Dunkirk 
was fo eagerly infifted on, and fo warmly con- 
troverted, as had like to have produced a chal- 
lenge. In ftiort, I obferved that the delire of 
vidtory, whetted with the little prejudices of .party 
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and intereft, generally carried the argument to 
fuch a height, as made the difputants infen- 
fibly conceive an averfion towards each other, 
and part with the higheft diflatisfadtion on 
both fid es. : 

The managing an argument handibmly be- 
ing lb nice a point, and what I have feen fo very 
few excel in, I lhall here fet down a few rules 
on that head, which, among other things, I gave 
in writing to a young kinfman of mine, who 
had made fo great a proficiency in the Law, 
that he began to plead in company, upon 
every fubject that was darted. 

Having the intire manufcript by me, I may, 
perhaps, from time to time, publiih fuch parts of 
it as I fiiall think requifite for the inftrudion of 
the Britifi youth. What regards my prefent 
purpofe is as follows: 

Avoid difputes as much as poffible. In order 
to appear eafy and well-bred in converfation, 
you may afiure yourfelf that it requires more wit, 
as well as more good-humour, to improve than 
to contradidt the notions of another: But if you 
are at any time obliged to enter on an argu- 
ment, give your reafons with the utmofl: cool- 
nefs and modefty, two things which fcarce ever 
fail of making an impreflion on the hearers. 
Befides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor fhew 
either by your adions or words, that you are 
full of yourfelf, all will the more heartily rejoice 
at your vidory. Nay Ihould you be pinched in 
your argument, you may make your retreat with 
a very gocd grace: You were never pofitive, and 
4 ■ are 
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are now giad to be better informed. This lias 
made fome approve the Socratical way of rea- 
foning, where, while you fcarce afhrm any thing, 
you can hardly be caught in an abfurdity, and 
though poffibly you are endeavouring to bring 
over another to your opinion, which is firmly- 
fixed, you feem only Co defire information from 
him. 

In order to keep that temper which is fo 
difficult, and yet fo neceflary to preferve, you 
may pleafe to confider, that nothing can be 
more unjuft or ridiculous, than to be angry with 
another becaufe he is not of your opinion. The 
interefts, education, and means by which men 
attain their knowledge, are fo very different, that 
it is impoffible they fhould all think alike j 
and he has at ieaft as much reafon to be angry 
with you, as you with him. Sometimes to 
keep yourfelf cool, it may be of fervice to afk 
yourfelf fairly, what might have been your opi- 
nion, had you all the biafes of education and 
intereft your adverfary may poffibly have ? But 
if you contend for the honour of vidtory alone, 
you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, 
that you cannot make a more falfe ftep, or 
give your antagonift a greater advantage over 
you, than by falling into a paffion. 

When an argument is over, how many 
weighty reafons does a man recoiled!:, which his 
heat and ' violence made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more abfurdi to be angry with a 
•man becaufe he does not apprehend the force 
©f vour reafons, or give weak oiies of his own. 

. Yol. HI M If 
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If you argue for reputation, this makes your 
victory the eafier; he is certainly in ail refpeds 
;an objeft of your pity, rather than anger; and 
if he cannot comprehend whxi you do, you 
ought to thank nature for her favours, who has 
given you fo much the clearer underftapding. 

You m^ay pleafe to add this conll'^eration, 
that among your equals no one values your 
anger, which only preys upon its mafter; and 
perhaps you may find is not very confiftent 
either with prudence or your eafe, to punilL youiv 
felf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave, 

Laftly, if you propofe to yourfelf the true end 
of argument, which is information, it may be a 
leafonable check to your paffion ; for if you 
fearcli purely after truth, it will be almoft in- 
different to you where you find it. I cannot 
in this place omit an obfervation which I have 
often made, namely, that nothing procures a 
man more elleem and lels envy from the whole 
company, than if he choofes the part of mo- 
derator, without engaging diredly on either fide 
in a diipute. This gives him the charafter of im- 
partial, furnifees him with an opportunity of 
fifring things to the bottom, flrewing his judg- 
ment, and of fometimes making handfom com- 
pliments to each of the contending parties. 

I fhall clofe this fubjecft with giving you one 
caution ; when you have gained a vidory, do not 
pufli it too far; it is fiifficient to let the comi- 
pany and your adverfai-y fee it is in your power, 
but tliat you are too generous to make ufe of it. 
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Wediiefclay-jj Odober 17. 


Cervaluportmp-^eiarapamn 
SeSlamur ultro, quas opimus 
Failere & effugere eft trhmphus. 

Hor. Od. 4, 1 . 4. 'f. 5O1. 

We, like the flag, the brinded wolf provoke, 
And, when retreat is viidory, 

Rulh on, though Jure to die. Ano n« 

T here is a fpedes of women, whom I 
fliall diftinguifii by the name of Sala- 
manders. Now a Salamander is a kind of 
Heroine in chaftity, that treads upon fire, and 
lives in the midft of flames without being hurt. 
A Salamander knows no diftinftion of Sex ia 
thofe file converfes with, grows familiar with a 
Granger at firfl: fight, and is not fo narrow-ipirited 
as to obferve whether the perfotJ fire talks to be 
in breeches or petticoats. She admits a male 
vifitant to her bed-fide, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at piquet, walks with him tv/o or three 
hours by moonlight, and is extremely fcandalized 
at the unreafonablenefs of an hufband, or the 
fe verity of a parent, that would debar the Sex 
from fuch innocent liberties. Your Salamander 
is therefore a perpetual declaimer againft jealouiy, 
and admirer of the French good-breeding, and a 
great ftickler for freedom in converfation. In 
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fliort, the Salamander lives in an invincible Hate 
of limpiicity and innocence : Her conftltution is 
preferved in a kind of natural froft ; ihe wonders 
•what people mean by temptations, and defies 
mankind to do their worft. Her chaftity is en^ 
gaged in a conftant Ordeal, or fiery trial : Like 
good Queen Emma, tlie pretty Innocent walks 
blindfold among burning plough-fhares, without 
being fcorched or iinged by them. 

It is not therefore for the ufe of the Sala- 


mander, w^hether in a married or Angle ftate of 
life, that I defign the following Paper ; but 
for fuch females only as are made of fiefh and 
blood, and find themfelves fubject to human 
frailties. 

As for this~part of the fair Sex who are not 
of the Salamander kind, I would mofi: earneftly 
advife them to obferve a quite difierent condudt 
in their behaviour; and to avoid as much as 
poffible ^what religion calls Temptations, and the 
world Opportunities. Did they but know how 
many thoujands of their Sex have been gradually 
betrayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and in- 
famy; and how many millions of ours have 
begun with Batteries, proteftations and endear- 
ments, but ended with reproaches, perjury, and 
perfidioufnefs ; they would Ihun like death the 
very firfi: approaches of one that might lead them 
into inextricable, labyrinths of guilt and mifery. 
I muft fo far give up die caufe of the male world, 
as to exhort the female Sex in the language of 
lhamont in the Orthan ■. 
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T^ruft not a man, we are by nature falfe, 

Difiembling, fubtle, cruel, and unconftant ; 

When a man talks of Love, with caution truft Kim; 

But if he fwears, he’ll certainly decei ve thee. 

I might' very much enlarge upon this fubjedt, but 
fhall conclude it with a ftory which I lately heard 
from one of our Spanijh Officers, and which may 
fhew* the danger a woman incurs by too great 
familiarities with a male companion. 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caflile, being 
a man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a 
grave compofed behaviour, determined about the 
fiftieth year of his age to enter upon wedlocks 
In order to make himfelf eafy in it, he call his 
eye upon a young woman who had nothing to 
recommend her but her beauty and her educa- 
tion, her parents having been reduced to great 
poverty by the wars, which for fome years have 
laid that whole country wafte. The Cajiilian 
having made his addreffes to her and married 
her, they lived together in perfect happinefs for 
fome time j when at length the hufoand’s affairs 
made it neceffary for him to take a Voyage to 
the kingdom of Naples where a great part of his 
eftate lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to 
be left behind him. They had not been a Chip- 
board above a day, when they unluckily fell into 
the hands, of an Algerine pirate, who carried the 
whole company on fhore, and made them Haves.- 
The Cajiilian and his wife had the comfort to 
be under the fame mafferj who feeing how 
dearly they loved one another, and gafped aftef 
,M,3 ' .".."'b'-' 'their 
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their liberty, demanded a moil exorbitant price for 
their ranfom. The Cajiilian, though he would 
rather have died in flavery himfelf, than have 
paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to 
ruin him, was fo moved with compaffion towards 
his wifcy that he fent repeated orders to his friend 
in Spain, (who happened to be his next relation) 
to fell his eftate, and tranfmit the money to 
him. His friend hoping that the terms of his 
ranfom might be made more reafonable, and 
unwilling to fell an eftate which he himfelf had 
ibme profpedt of inheriting, formed fo many de- 
lays, that tiiree w’hole years paffed away with- 
out any thing being done for the fetting them at 
liberty. 

There happened to live a French Renegado in 
the fame place where the Cajiilian and his wife 
tvere kept prifoners. As this fellow had in him 
all the vivacity of his nation, he often entertained 
the captives with accounts of his own adventures j 
to which he fometimes added a fong or a dance, 
or fome other piece of mirth, to divert them during 
their confinement. His acquaintance with the 
manners of the Algo-ines, enabled him iikewife 
to do tliem feveral good offices. The Caftilian,, 
as he was one day in converfation with this Re- 
negade, difeovered to him the negligence and 
treachery of his correfpondent in Cajiile,, and at 
the fame time afked his advice how he ffiould 
behave himfelf in that exigency : He further told 
the Renegade, that he found it would be im- 
poffible for him to raife the money, unlefs he 
himfelf might go over to difpofe of his eflats. 
fv ' - '' The 
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Tile Renegade, after having reprefented to him 
that his mafter would never con fent to 

his releafe upon jfuch a pretence, at length con- 
trived a method for the Cafiilian to make his 
efcape in the habit of a Seaman. The Cafiilian 
fucceeded in his attempt j and having fold his 
eftate, being afraid left the money fliould mif- 
carry by the way, and determining to perifh with 
it rather than lofe one who was much dearer to 
him than his life, he returned himfelf in a little 
veflel that was going to Algiers. It is impofli- 
ble to deferibe the joy he felt upon this oc- 
calion, when he coniidered that he fhould foon 
fee the wife whom he*fo much loved, and en- 
dear himfelf more to her by this uncommon 
piece of generofity. 

The Renegade, during the hulband’s abfence, 
fo iiifinuated himfelf into the good graces of 
his young wife, and lb turned her head with 
ftories of gallantry, that ftie quickly thought 
him the fineft Gentleman the had ever con- 
verfed with. To be brief, her mind was quite 
alienated from the honeft Cafiilian, whom fhe 
was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow 
unworthy the poffeffion of fo charming a crea- 
ture. She had been inftrudted by the Renegado 
how to manage herfelf upon his arrival ; fo that 
file received him with an appearance of the 
utmoft love and gratitude, and at length per- 
fuaded him to truft their common friend the 
Renegado with the money he had brought over 
for their ranfom •, as not queftioning but he would 
beat down the terms of it, and negotiate the 
M 4 . , , affair 
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affair more to their advantage than they them- 
felves could do. The good man admired her 
prudence, and followed her advice. I wilh I 
could conceal the fequel of this ftory, but fince 
I cannot I fliaU difpatch it in as few words as 
poffible. The Cajiilian having ilept longer than 
ordinary the next morning, upon his awaking 
found his wife had left him : He immediately 
rofe and inquired after her, but was told that 
Ihe was feen with the Renegado about break 
of day. In a word, her Lover having got all 
things ready for their departure, they foon made 
their efcape out of the territories of Algiers, car- 
ried away the money, and left the Cajiilian in 
captivity; who partly through the cruel treat- 
ment of the incenfed AJgerim his mafter, and 
partly through the unkind ufage of his unfaithful 
wife, died fome few months after. L 
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•——Scrwcre amor^ Ovid. Ep. 4. v. ic. 

Love bid me write. 

H E following Letters are written with 
A fuch an air of fincerity, that I cannot 
deny the inferring of them. 

, ■ ¥ 

Mr. 
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Mr. S P E G T AT O Rj 

c ^’"I^Hough you are every where in your 
c Jl writings a friend to women, I do not 
remember that you have diredily confidered the 
^ mercenary practice of men in the choice of 
‘ wives. If you would pleafe to employ your 
‘ thoughts upon that fubje<3:, you would eahly 
‘ conceive the miferable condition many of us 
‘ are in, who not only from the laws of ctifrpp 
‘ and modefty are retrained from maldng any 
‘ advances towards our vvHhes, but are alio, 

‘ from the circumftance of dortune, out of ail 
‘ hope of being addreffed to by thofe whom 

* we love. Under all thefe difadvantages I am 
‘ obliged to apply myfelf to you, and hope I 
‘ £hall prevail with you to print in your very 
‘ next Paper the following Letter, which is a 
‘ declaration of paffion to one who has made 

fome faint addreffes to me for feme time. 

* I believe he ardently loves me, but the in- 
‘ equality of my fortune makes him think 

‘ cannot anfwer it to the world, if he pur^ps 
‘ his deilgns by way of marriage ; and I believe, 
“ . as he does not want difeerning, he difcovered 
‘ me looking at him the other day unawares in 
‘ fuch a manner as has raifed his hopes of gain- 
‘ ing me on terms the men call eafier. But my 
‘ heart was very full on this occafion, and if 
‘ you know v/hat love and honour are, you will 
‘ pardon me that I ufe iio farther arguments 
‘ with you, but haften to my letter to him, 
‘ whom I call Oroondates, becaufe if I do not 

, ' fucceed. 
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‘ fucceed, it fiiall look like Romance 3 and if I 
^ am regarded, you {hall receive a pair of gloves 
‘ at my ’wedding, lent you under the name of 
‘ Statira' 

To Or 00 N DATES. 

SIR, 

* A Fter very much perplexity in myfelf, and 
t JTx revolving how to acquaint you with my 
‘ own fentiments, and expoftulate with you 
' concerning yours, I have chofen this way, 

* by which means I can be at once revealed to 

* you, or, if you pleafe, lie concealed. If I 
‘ do not within few days find the effeft which 

* I hope from this, the whole aifair iltall be 
‘ buried in oblivion. But, alas ! what am I 
‘ going to do, when I am about to tell you that 

* I love you ? But after I have done fo, I am 
‘ to allure you, that with all the paflion which 
‘ ever entered a tender heart, I know I can 
‘ banilh you from my fight for ever, when I 
‘ am conrdnced that you have no inclinations 
‘ towards me but to my dilhonour. But, alas I 
‘ Sir, why fhould you facrifice the real and 
‘ effential happinefs of life, to the opinion of a 
‘ world, that moves upon no other foundation 
‘ but profefied error and prejudice ? You ail 
‘ can obfei-ve that riches alone do not make 
‘ you happy, and yet give up every thing elfe 
‘ when it {lands in competition wdth riches. 

‘ Since the world is fo bad, that religion is left 
' to us filly women, and you men adl gene- 

rally 
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‘ rally upon principles of profit and pleafure, 

* I will talk to you without arguing from any 
thing but what may be moft to your advan- 

‘ tage, as a man of the world. And I will 
‘ lay before you the ftate of the cafe, fiappofing 

* that you had it in your power to make me 
‘ your miftrefs, or your wife, and hope to con- 
‘ vince you that the latter is more for your in- 
‘ terefi:, and will contribute more to your plea- 
‘ fure. 

‘ We will fuppofe then the fcene was laid, 
^ and you were now in expeCtetion of the ap- 
‘ proacliing evening wherein I was to meet you, 
‘ and be carried to what convenient corner of the 
‘ town you thought fit, to confummate all which 

* your wanton imagination has promifed you 
‘ in the poiTeffion of one who is in the bloom 
‘ of youth, and in the reputation of innocence : 
‘ You would foon have enough of me, as I 

* am Iprightly, young, gay, and airy. When 

* fancy is fated, and finds all the promifes it 
® made itfelf falfe, where is now the innocence 

* v;hich charmed you ? The firft hour you are 
‘ alone you will find that the pleafure of a 
® debauchee is only that of a deftroyer: He 
‘ blafts aU the fruit he tafiies, and where the 

* brute has been devouring, there is nothing 
‘ left worthy the relifh of the man. Reafon re- 
‘ fumes her place after imagination is cloyed ^ 

* and I am, with the utmoft diftrefs and con- 
‘ fufion, to behold myfelf the caufe of uneaiy 
‘ reflexions to you, to be vifited by ftealth, and 

dwell for the future with the two companions 

‘ (the 
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‘ (the moft unfit for each other in the world) 
‘ folitude and guilt. will not infifi: upon 
‘the fhameful obfcurity we fliould pafs our 
‘ time in, nor run over the little fhort fnatches 
‘of frefii air, and free commerce which all 
‘ people mufl: be fatisfied with, whofe aftiong 
‘ will not bear examination, but leave them 
' to your reflexions, who have feen of that life, 

‘ of which I have ktt a mere idea. 

‘ On the other hand, if you can be fo good 
' and generous as to make me your wife, you 
‘ may promife yourfelf all the obedience and 
* tendernefs with which gratitude can inlpire 2 
‘ virtuous woman. Whatever gratifications you 
f may promife yourfelf from an agreeable perfon, 

‘ whatever compliances from an eafy temper^ 
W’-hatever confolations from a fincere friend- 
‘ ihip, you may expedl as the due of your ge- 
nerofity. What at prefent in your ill view 
‘ you promife yourfelf from me," will be fol- 
‘ lov,red by diftaile and fatiety ^ but the tranf- 
‘ ports of a virtuous love are the leafi: part 
happinels. The raptures of innocent 
paiiiOn aie but like lightening to the day, they 
rather interiupt than advance the pleafiire of 
‘ it. How happy then is that life to be, where 
the higheft pleafiires of fenfe are but the loweft 
* parts of its felicity ! 

‘ Now' am I to repeat to you the unnatural 
requeft of taking me in dired terms. I know 
‘ there fiands between me and that happinefs, 
the haughty daughter of a man who can give 
you iuitably to your fortune. But if you wSgh 
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‘ the attendance and behaviour of her who 
‘ comes to you in partnerfhip of your fortune, 
‘ and expeds an equivalent, with that of her 
‘ who enters your houfe as honoured and obliged 
“ by that permiffion, whom of the two will 
‘ you choofe ? You, perhaps, will think fit to 
‘ ipend a day abroad in the common enter- 
‘ tainments of men of fenfe and fortune j fiie 
‘ will think herfelf ill ufed in that ablence, and 
‘ contrive at home an expence proportioned to 
‘ the appearance which you make in the world. 
‘ She is in all things to have a regard to the 
‘ fortune which £he brought you, I to the for- 
‘ tune to which you introduced me. The com- 
' merce between you two will eternally have 
‘ the air of a bargain, between us of a friend- 
‘ fhip: Joy will ever enter into the room with 
‘ you, and kind wiflies attend my benefadlor 
‘ when he leaves it. Aik yourfelf, how would 
• ‘ you be pleafed to enjoy for ever the pleafure 
‘ of having laid an immediate obligation on a 
‘ grateful mind ? fuch will be your cafe with me. 
‘ In the other marriage you will live in a con- 
‘ ftant comparifon of benefits, and never know 
‘ the happinefs of conferring or receiving amn 
‘ It may be you will, after all, adt rather in 
‘ the prudential way, according to the fenfe 
‘ of the ordinary world. 1 know not what I 
‘ think or fay, when that melancholy reflexion 
‘ comes upon me ; but lhali only add more, 
‘ that it is in your power to make me yoat 
‘ grateful v/ife, but nei’erf your, abandoned 
‘ miftrefsj T 

■Friday, 
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The nobleft motive is the public good. 

T he ambition of Princes is many times 
as hurtful to themfelves as to their people. 
This cannot be doubted of fuch as prove unfor- 
tunate in their wars, but it is often true too of 
thofe who are celebrated for their fueceifes. If 
a fevere view were to be taken of their condudl, 
if the profit and lofs by their wars could be juftly 
balanced, it would be rarely found that .die 
conqueft is fufficient to repay the coft. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
of my correfpondents, I took this hint from that 
of Pbilaritbmiis which has turned my prefent 
thoughts upon political arithmetic, an art of 
greater ufe than entertainment. My friend has 
offered an efiay towards proving that Lewis the 
Fourteenth, with all his acquifitions is not maf- 
ter of more people than at the beginning of his 
wars, nay that for every fubjedt he had ac- 
quired, he had loft three that were his inheri- 
tance: If Pbilaritbmus is not miftaken in his 
calculations, Lewis muft have been impoveriftied 
by his ambition. 

The Prince for the public good has a fovereign 
property in every private perfon’s eftate, and 
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confequently his riches muft increafe or decreafe 
in proportion to the number and riches of his 
fubjedts. For example: If fword or peftiience 
fhould deftroy all the people of this metropolis, 
(God forbid there iliould be room for fuch a fup- 
pofition! but if this ihould be the cafe) the 
Queen mufl: needs lofe a great part of her re- 
venue, or, at lead, what is charged upon the 
City mull increafe the burden upon the reft of 
her fubjedls. Perhaps tlie inhabitants here are 
not above a tenth part of the whole j yet as 
they are better fed, and clothed, and lodged, 
then her other fubjedls, the cuftoms and ex- 
cifes upon their confumption, the impofts upon 
their houfes, and other taxes, do very probably 
make a fiftli part of the whole revenue of the 
crown. But this is not all; the conlumption 
of the City takes off a great part of the fruits of 
the whole ifland j and as it pays fuch a propor- 
tion of the rent or yearly value of tlie lands in 
the country, fo it is the caufe of paying fuch a 
proportion of taxes upon thofe lands. The lofs 
then of fuch a people muft needs be fenlible to 
the Prince, and vifible to the whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it fhould pleafe God to 
drop from heaven a new people equal in num- 
ber and riches to the City, I fhould be ready 
to think their excifes, cuftoms, and houfe-rent 
would raife as great a revenue to the crown as 
would be loft in the former cafe. And as the 
confumption of this new body will be a ncAV 
market for the fruits of the. country, all the 
lands, efpecialiy thofe moft adjacent, would rife 
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in tlieir yearly value, and pay greater yearly 
taxes to the public. The gain in this cafe would 
be as fenfible as the former lofs. 

Whatfoever is afleffed upon the general, is 
levied upon individuals. It were worth the 
while then to coniider what is paid by, or by 
means of, the meaneft fubjeds, in order to com- 
pute the value of every fubjedl to the Prince. 

For my own part, I fhould believe that feven 
eighths of the people are without property in 
themfelves or the heads of their families, and 
forced to work for their daily bread ; and that 
of this fort there are feven millions in the whole 
ifland of Great Britain : And yet one would 
imagine that feven eighths of the whole people 
fhould confume at^ leaft three fourths of the 
whole fruits of the country. If this is the cafe, 
the fubjeds without property pay three fourths of 
the rents, and confequently enable the landed 
men to pay three fourths of their taxes. Now 
if fo great a part of die land-tax were to be di- 
vided by feven millions, it would amount to 
more than three fhillings to every head. And 
thus as the poor are die caufe, without which 
the rich could not pay this tax, even the pooreft 
fubjed; is upon this account worth three, fhillings 
yearly to the Prince. . 

Again : One would imagine the confumption 
of feven eighths of the whole people, fhould pay 
two thirds of all the cuftoms and excifes. And 
if this film too fhould be divided by feven mil- 
lions, viz. the number of poor people, it would 
•amount to more than feven fhillings to every 

head : 
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head ; And therefore with this: and the forme! 
fum every poor fubjedt, without property, ex- 
cept of his limbs or labour, is worth at lead 
ten iliiliings yearly to the Sovereign. So hiugIi 
then the (^een lofes with every one of her old, 
and gains with every one of her new fubjedls. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I 
prefently grew conceited of the argument, and 
was iuft preparing to write a letter of advice to 
a Member of Parliament, for opening the free- 
dom of our towns and trades, for taking away 
all manner of diffindtions between the natives 
and foreigners, for repealing our laws of pariili 
fettlements, and removing every other obfraele 
to the inereafe of the people. But as foon as I 
had recolledted with what inimitable eloquence 
my fellow labourers had exaggerated the mifchiefs 
of felling the birth-right of Britons for a fhilling, 
of fpoiling the pure Britijh blood with foreign 
mixtures, of introducing a ' confufion of lan- 
guages and religions, and of letting in Grangers 
to eat the bread out of the mouths of our own 
people, r became fo humble as to letmy pro- 
jedl fall to the ground, and leave my country to 
inereafe by the ordinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, fo 
I am ever contriving fchemes to promote it ; 
and I think I may without vanity pretend to 
have contrived fome as wife as any of the 
caftle-builders. I had no fooner given up my 
former projedt, but my head was prefently full 
of draining fens and marflies, banking out the 
fea, and. joining new lands to my co.untrv j lor 
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lince it is thought impraftable to increafe the 
people to the land, I fell immediately to con- 
iider how much would be gained to the Prince 
by increafing the land to the people. 

If the fame omnipotent Power, which made 
the world, fliould at this time raife out of the 
ocean and join to Great Britain an equal extent 
of land, with equal buildings, corn, cattle and 
other conveniences and neceiTaries of life, but no 
men, women, nor children, I ihould hardly be- 
lieve this would add either to the riches of the 
People, or revenue of thePriiicej for fince the 

E refent buildings are fufficient for all the in- 
abitants, if any of them Ihould forfake the old 
to inhabit the new part of the ifland, the in- 
creafe of houfe-rent in this would be amended 
with at leaft an equal decreafe of it in the 
other: Befides, we have fuch a fufficiency of 
corn and cattle, that we give bounties to our 
neighbours to take what exceeds of the former 
off our hands, and we will not fuffer any of 
the latter to be imported upon us by our fellow- 
iubjeds ; and for the remaining produdt of the 
counti-y it is already equal to all our markets. 
But if all thefe things- fliould he doubled to the 
fame buyers, the owners mufl: be glad with half 
dieir prefent prices, the landlords with half 
their prefent rents ; and thus by fo great an en- 
largement of the country, the rents in the whole 
would not increafe, nor Ae taxes to the public. 

On the contrary, I fhould believe they would 
be very much diminifhed ; for as the land is 
only valuable for. its fruits^- and thefe are all 
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perifhable, and for the mod part muft either 
he ufed within the year, or perifh without ufe, 
the owners wiE get rid of them at any rate, 
rather than they (hould wafte in their pofleffion : 
So that it is probable the annual produdtion of 
thofe perifhable things, even of one tenth part 
of them, beyond all poffibility of ufe, will re- 
duce one half of their value. It feems to be 
for this reafon that our neighbour merchants 
who ingrofs all the fpices, and know how great 
a quantity is equal to the demand, deftroy all 
that exceeds it. It were natural then to think 
that the annual production qf twice as much as 
can be ufed, muft reduce aU to an eighth part 
of their prefent prices ; and thus this extended 
ifland would not exceeed one fourth part of its 
prefent value, or pay more than one fourth part 
of the prefent tax. 

It is generally obferved, that in countries of 
the greateft plenty there is the pooreft living ; 
like the fchoolmens afs in one of my Specula- 
tions, the people almoft ftarve between two 
meals. The truth is, the poor, which are the 
bulk of a nation, work only that they may live ; 
and if with two days labour they can get a 
wretched fubfiftance, they will hardly be brought 
to work the other four : But then v/ith the 
wages of two days they can neither pay fuch 
prices for their provifions, nor fuch excifes to 
the government. 

That paradox therefore in old Hejiod tTxUv 
zrct'Ao:;, OX half' is . more than the whole, 
is very applicable to the prefent cafe ^ ftnce no- 
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thing is more true in political arithmetic, than 
that the fame people with half the country is 
more valuable than with the whole. I begin to 
think there was nothing abfurd in Sir IV, Petty ^ 
w^hen he fancied if all the highlands of Scotland 
and the whole kingdom of Ireland wtrc funk in 
the ocean, fo that the people were all faved and 
brought into the lowlands of Great Britain', 
nay, though they were to be reimburft the 
value of their eftates by the body of the people, 
yet both the Sovereign and the Subje(9;s in general 
would be enriched by the very lofs. 

If the people only make the riches, the father 
of ten children is a greater benefadtor to his 
countr}f, than he who has added to it ten tliou- 
fand acres of land and no people. It is certain. 
Lewis has joined vaft trads of land to his do- 
minions ; But if Philarithmus fays true, that he 
is not now mafter of fo many fubjeds as before; 
we may then account for his not being able to 
bring fuch mighty armies into the field, and for 
their being neither fo well fed, nor clothed, nor 
paid as formerly. The reafon is plain, Lewis 
mufi: needs have been impoveriihed not only by 
his iofs of fubjeds,. but by his acquifition of 
land.?. ■ , . T 
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Religentem ejfe o^ortet, religiofmi mfas. 

Incerti Autoris apud Aul. GelL 
A man fhouid be religious, not fuperftitious. 

I T is of the laft importance, to feafon the paf- 
fions of a child with. Devotion, which feldom 
dies in a mind that has received an early tindture 
of it. Though it may feem extinguifhed for a 
while by the cares of the world, the heats of 
youth, or the allurements, of vice, it generally 
breaks out and difcovers itfelf again as foon as 
difcretion, confideration, age, or misfortunes have 
brought the man to himfelf. The fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be intirely 
quenched and fmothered. 

A ftate of temperance, fobriety, and juftice, 
without Devotion, is a cold, lifeiefs, infipid con- 
dition of virtue ; and is rather to be ftiled philo- 
fophy than religion. Devotion oppns the mind 
to great conceptions, and fills it with more fab- 
lime ideas than any that are to be met with in 
the mofl; exalted fcience y and at the fame time 
.warms and agitates the foul more, than fenfual 
pleafiire. , 

It has been obferved by Ibme wTiters, that 
, man is more diftinguifhed from the enimd w'orld 
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by Devotion than by Reafon, as feveral brute 
creatures difcover in theur aftions foraetliing like 
a faint glimmering of reafon, though they betray 
in no fingle circumflance of their behaviour 
any thing that bears the leaft affinity to De- 
votion . It is certain, the propenfity of the mind 
to religious umrihip, the natural tendency of the 
foul to fly to fonie fuperior Being for fuccour 
in dangers and diftrefles, the gratitude to an in- 
vifible Superintendent which arifes in us Upon 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpedted good 
fortune, the ads of love and admiration v/ith 
which the thoughts of men are fo wonder- 
fully tranfported in meditating upon the divine 
perfedions, and the univerfal concurrence of all 
the nations under heaven in 'the great article 
of adoration, plainly Ihew that Devotion or 
religious worfhip muft be the efFed of tradi- 
tion from feme firft founder of mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural light of 
reafon, or that it proceeds from inftind im- 
planted in the Soul itfelf. For my part, I look 
upon all thefe to be the concurrent caufes : 
But which ever of them fhall be affigned as 
the principle of divine worfhip, it manifeflly 
points to a fupreme Being as the firfi; author 
of it. 

I may take fome other opportunity of con- 
iidering thofe particular forms and methods 
of Devotion which are taught us by Chrifti- 
anity ; but fhall here obferve into what -errors 
even this divine principle may fbmetimes lead 
us, when it is not moderated by that ■ riglrt 
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reafon which was given us as the guide of all 
our adlions. 

The two great errors into which a mif- 
taken Devotion may betray us, are enthuliafrn 
and fuperjftition. 

There is not a more melancholy objed: than 
a man who has his head turned with reli- 
gious enthuliafrn. A perlbn that is crazed, 
though with pride or malice, is a fight very 
mortifying to human nature} but when the 
diftemper arifes from any indifcreet fervours 
of Devotion, or too intenfe an application of 
the mind to its miftaken duties, it defei-ves 
our companion in a more particular manner. 
We may however learn this leiTon from it, 
that fince Devotion itfelf (which one would be 
apt to think could not be too warm) may dil- 
prder the mind, unlefs its heats are tempered 
with caution and prudence, we Ihould be par- 
ticularly careful to ikeep our realbn as cool as 
poffible, and to guard purfelves in ail parts of 
life againfi: the influence of paffion, imagina- 
tion, and conftitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie imder the 
check of reafon, is very apt to degenerate 
into enthufiafm. When the mind finds herfelf 
very much inflamed with her Devotions, llie is 
too much inclined to think they are not of 
her own kindling, but blown up by fomething 
■divine within her. If fire indulges this thought 
too far, and humours the.growing paliion, fhe at 
lafl: flings herfelf into imaginary raptures and ec- 
ftacies } and when once fhe fancies herfelf under 
.. ‘N4 the 
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the Iniluence of a divine impulfe, it is no won- 
der if fne flights human ordinances, and refufes 
to comply with any eftablifhed form of religion, 
as thinking herfelf directed by a much fuperior 
guide. 

As enthufiafm is a kind of excefs in Devotion, 
fuperftition is the excefs not only of Devotion, 
but of religion in general, according to an old 

■ heathen faying, quoted by Auliis Gellms, Reli- 
gcnteni ejfe - oportet, retigkfum nefas-, A man 
ihoald be religious, not fuperftiticjus ; for as the 
author tells us, Nigidius .obferved upon this, paf- 
fage, that dm Latin words which terminate in 
o-iis generally imply vicious charadters, and the 
having of any quality to an excefs. • i 

An enthufiaft in religion is like an obflinate 
, clown, a fuperftitious man like an infipid Cour- 
tier. Enthufiafm has fomething in it of madnefs, 
luperftition of folly. Moft of the fedls that fall 
ihort of die Etxmch oi Englmid hw^ in them 
.ttrong tindtures of enthufiafin, as the Roman- 
catholic religion is one huge over-grown body 
of childifli and idle fuperftitions. 

The Roman-catholic church feems indeed 
irrecoverably loft in this particular. If an ab- 
furd drefs or behaviour be introduced in the 
world, it will foon be found out and difcarded : 
On the contrary, a habit mr ceremony, though 
never lb ridiculous, which has taken fandluary 
in the church, fticks in it for ever. A Gothic 

■ biihop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat fuch 
a form in fuch particular flioes or flippers 5 ano- 
ther fancied it would be very decent if fuch 

apart 
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a part of public Devotions were performed witli 
a mitre on his head, and a crofier in his hand : 
To tliis a brother Vandal., as wife as the others, 
adds an antic drefs, which he conceived would 
allude very aptly to fuch and fuch myfteries, 
until by degrees the whole office has degene- 
rated into an empty ihow. 

Their fucceflbrs fee the vanity and inconve- 
nience of thefe ceremonies ; but inftead of re- 
forming, perhaps add others, which they think 
more hgnificant, and which take poiielilon in 
the fame manner, and are never to be driven 
out after they have been once admitted. I 
have feen the Pope officiate at St. Peters., where, 
for two hours together, he was bulled in put- 
ting on or offi his different .accoutrements, 
.according to the different parts he was to ad 
.in them. 

Nothing is fo glorious in the eyes of man- 
kind, and ornamental to human nature, fetting 
afide the infinite advantages which arife from 
it, as a ftrong, fteady, mafculine piety ; but eii- 
thuaafm and fiiperftition are the weaknefles of 
hiiman reafon, that expofe us to the fcorn and 
derifion of infidels, and fink us even below 
the beafts that, perifh. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another 
error arifing from miftaken Devotion ; but be- 
caufe reflexions on that fubjed would be of 
no ufe to an reader, I ihall not en- 
large upon :it. ^ L 

Monday, 
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Snepe decern vitiis inftruSlior edit horref. 

Ror. Ep. i8. 1. 1. V. 25. 

Many, though faultier much themfelves, pretend 
Their lefs offending neighbours faults to mend. 

T H E other day as I pafled along the ftreet, 
I faw a fturdy ’prentice-boy dilputing 
■with an hackney-coachman 5 and in an infiant, 
upon fome word of provocation, throw off his 
hat and periwig, clench his fift, and ftrike the 
ffellow a flap on the face; at the lame time call- 
ing him rafcal, and telling him he was a Gen- 
tleman’s fon. The young Gentleman was, it 
Jeems, bound to a Blackfmith; and the debate 
arofe about payment for Ibme work done about 
a coach, near which they fought. His mafter, 
during the combat, was full of his boy’s praifes ; 
and as he called to him to play witli his hand 
and foot, and throw in his head, he made all 
us who ftood round him of his party, by de- 
claring the boy had very good friends, and he 
xould triifl: him with untold gold. As I am 
generally in die theory of mankind, I could 
■not but make my reflexions upon the fudden 
'popularity which was raifed about the lad ; ,and 
perhaps, with my friend Tacitus y fell into ob- 
fcrvations upon it, which were too great for the 
- :■ Vi;; OCCallon ; 
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bccafion 5 or afcribed this gefierai favour to caufes 
which had nothing to do towards it. But the 
young Blackfmith’s being a Gentleman was, 
methought, what created him goodt- will from his 
prefent equality with the mob about him : Add 
to this, that he was not fo much a Gentleman, 
as not, at the fame time that he called him- 
felf fuch, to ufe as rough methods for his defence 
as his antagonift. The advantage of his havhg 
good friends, as his mafrer expreffed it, was not 
lazily ' urged ; but he friewed himfelf fu|)erior 
-to the coachman in the perfenal qualities of 
■courage and atfrivity, to confirm that Of his being 
well allied, before his birth was of ahy fervice 
to him. 

If one might moralize from this filly ftoiy, 
a man would fay, that whatever advantages of 
fortune, birth, or any other good, people poffefs 
above the reft of the world, they ftiould fhew 
collateral eminences befide's'thofe diftindions ; or 
thole diftindiorts will avail only to keep up com- 
‘mon decencies -and ceremonies, and not to pre- 
ferve a real place of favour or efteem in the 
opinion and common fenfe of their fellow-crea- 
"tures. 

The folly of peopled procedure, in imagin- 
ing that nothing more is neceflary than pro- 
'perty and fuperior circumftances to fupport them 
in diftindtion, appears in no way fo much as in 
the domeftic part of life. It is ordinary to feed 
their humours into unnatural e:itcrefcences, if 
I may fo fpeak, and make their whole Being 
a wayward and uneafy condition, for want of 
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the obvious reflexion that all parts of human 
life is a commerce. It is not only paying wages, 
and giving commands, that conftitutes a mafter 
of a family ; but prudence, equal behaviour, 
v;ith readinefs to protedt and cherifli them, is 
what entitles a man to that charader in their 
very hearts and fentiments. It is pleaiant enough 
to obierve, that men exped from their depen- 
dents, from their foie motive of fear, all the 
good eiFeds which a liberal education, and afflu- 
ent fortune, and every other advantage, cannot 
produce in themfelves. A man will have his 
fervant jull:, diligent, fober and chafte, for no 
other re^ons but the terror of lofing his mailer’s 
favour; when all the laws divine and human 
cannot keep him whom he ferves within bounds, 
with relation to any one of thofe virtues. But 
botli in great and ordinary affairs, all fuperiority, 
which is not founded on merit and virtue, is 
iupported only by artifice and ftratagem. Thus 
you fee flatterers are the agents in families of 
humourifts, and thofe who govern themfelves by 
any thing but reafon. Make-bates, diftant re- 
lations, poor kinfmen, and indigent followers, 
are the fry which fupport the oeconomy of an 
huniourfom rich man. He is eternally whilpered 
with mtelligence of who are true and falfe to 
him in matters of no confequence., and he main- 
tains twenty friends to defend him agaiiift the 
infinuations of one who would perhaps cheat 
him of an old coat. 

I fiiali not enter into farther ipeculation upon 
tliis fubjed: at prefent,/but think the following 

Letters 
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Letters and Petition are made up of proper fen- 
timeats on this occafion. 

Mr. Spectator, . 

' T Am a fervant to an old Lady who is go- 
« J. verned by one flie calls her friend j who is 

* fo familiar an one, that (he takes upon her to 
' advife her without being called to it, and makes 

* her uneafy with all about her. Pray, Sir, be 
“ pleafed to give us fome remarks upon volun- 

* tary counfeliors j and let thefe. people know that 
® to give any body advice, is to fay to that per- 

* fcn, I am your betters. Pray, Sir, as near 
® as you can, defcribe that eternal flirt and 
‘ difturber of families, Mrs. ‘Taperty, who is 

* always vifiting, and putting people in a way, 

‘ as they call it. If you can make her flay at 

* home one evening, you will be a general be- 
‘ nefaffcor to all the Ladies women in town, and 

* particularly to 

Your loving friend, 

Sufan Civil. 

Mr. Spec tat or, 

* T Am a footman, and live with one of thofe 
' men, each of whom is faid to be one of 
‘ the befl; humoured men in the world, but that 
‘ he is pafSonate. Pray be pleafed to inform 
‘ them, that he who is paffionate, and takes no 
‘ care to command his haftinefs, does more in- 
‘ jury to his friends and fervahts in one half hour, 
‘ than wholfi pears can attone for. This mafter 
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* of mine, who is. the beft man alive in common 
‘ fame, difobliges feme body everyday he lives? 
‘ and ftrikes me for the next thing I do, becaufe 
he is out of hnmour at it. If thefe Gentlemen 
‘ knew that they do all the mifchief that is ever 
‘ done in converlation, they would reform j and 
‘ I who have been a Ipedrator of Gentlemen at 
‘ dinner for many years, have feen that indif-» 

‘ cretion does ten times more mifchief than illr. 

‘ nature. But you will reprefent this better than 

Your abufed humble fervant, 

Phomas Smoky,. 

To the Spectatoe, 

The humble Petition of yohn Steward., Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in 
behdf of themfelves and their relations, be- 
longing to and difperled in the leveral ler- 
vices oi moft of the great families within the 
cities of London and Wejlnih^er, 

Sheweth, 

^ ^ 1^ ''HAT' in many of the families in. which 
y your petitioners live and are. employed, 

‘ the Several heads of them are wholly unac- 
(juainted with what is buSneis, and are very 
‘ little judges when they are w^ell or ill ufed by 
US your laid petitioners. 

e want of fuch fkiil in their own 

^ affairs, and by indulgence of their own lazinefs 
^ and pride, ^Aey continually keep about them 
certain miicmevpus animals called fpies. 

^ ■ ' . ' ‘ That 
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« That whenever a fpy is entertained, the 

* peace of that houfe is from that moment 

* bani£hed= 

* That fpies never give an account of good 
® ferviceSj but reprefent our mirth and freedohi, 

" by the words, Wantonnefs and Difbrder. 

* That in all femilies where there are Ipies, 

* there is a general jealoufy and mifunder- 
^ ftanding. 

' That the mailers and millrelles of luch. 

* houfes live in continual fulpicion of their in- 

* genuous and true fervants, and are given up 
' to the management of thofe who are falfe and 
‘perfidious. 

‘ That fuch mailers and miftrelTes who enter- 
‘ tain Ipies, are no longer more than cyphers in 
‘ their own families ; and that we your petitioners 
‘ are with great difdain obliged to pay all our 
‘ reipeiSt, and expe< 2 : all our maintenance from 
‘ fuch fpies. 

‘ Yourpetitioners therefore moll humbly pray, 

‘ that you would reprefent the premifes to 

* all perfons of condition j and your petiti- 

* oners, as in duty bound, lhall for ever 

* pray, &c. T 


Tuefday, 


'fg^ 
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Phwbe pater, fi das hujus mihi nominis ufum, 

Nec falfd Clymene culpam fub imagine celat j 
Pignora da, genitor Ovid. Met. 1. 2. v. 36. 

Illuftrious parent ! fmee you don’t defpife 
A parent’s name, fome certain token give. 

That I may Clymene's proud boaft believe. 

Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. 

Addison. 

H E R E is a loofe tribe of men whom 
I have not yet taken notice of, that ram- ‘ 
hie into all the comers of this great city, in, order 
to feduce luch unfortunate females as fall into 
their , walks. Theie abandoned profligates raife 
up ifllie in every quarter of the town, and very 
often, for a valuable confideration, father it upon 
the churchwarden. By this means there are 
feveral married men who have a little family in 
moll of the pariflaes of London and Weftminftery 
and feveral Bachelors who are undone by a charge 
of children. 

When a man once gives himfelf this liberty 
of preying at large, and living upon die common, 
he finds fo much game in a populous city, that 
it is furprifing to confider the numbers which he 
ibmetimes propagates. • We fee many a young fel- 
iow who is fcarce of age, that, could lay his claim 

"■ . to 
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to the_/z« frium liherorum, or the privileges which 
were granted by the Roman laws to all fuch as 
were fathers of three children : Nay, I have 
heard a rake, who was not quite five and twenty, 
declare himfelf the father of a feventh fon, and 
very prudently determine to breed him up a 
phyfician. In fliort, the town is full of thefe 
young patriarchs, not to mention feveral battered 
beaus, w'ho, like heedlefs fpendthrifts that Squan- 
der away their eftates before they are mafiers of 
them, have raifed up their whole flock of chil- 
dren before marriage. 

I mufi: not here omit the particular whim of 
an impudent libertine that had a little fmattering 
of heraldry j and obferving how the genealogies 
of great families were often drawn up in the 
flrape of trees, had taken a fancy to difpofe of 
his own illegitimate iffue in a figure of the fame 
kind. 

^—-^JSfec longtm tsmpus & ingens 
Exiit ad cwlumramis felicibus arhos, 

JSraturque novas frondes, h? non fuapoma. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 8o. 

And in fhort fpace the laden boughs arife, 

With happy fruit advancing to the fldes: 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

D a Y D E N. 

The trunk of the tree was marked with his 
own name. Will Maple. Out of the fide of it 
grew a large barren branch, infcribed Mary Maple, 
the name of his unhappy wife. The head was 
y o L. Ill, O adorned 
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^ houghs. On the bottom 

oi the firft was written in capital charaarers Kaft^ 
(Me who_branched out into three fpri^s, vi%. 
Wtiltam Rtcbard, and Rebecca. Sal. Rn^iford 

lwf“r l^ot up into 

Sarah, i om mil and Frank. The third arm 

of the tree^ haa only a fingle infant on it, with 

a |3ace lett for a fecond, the parent from whom 

It Ipiung being_ near her time when the author 

took thts ingenious device into his head The 

two other great boughs were very plentifully 

ioaden wnth fruit of the fame kid y befideV 

ornamental branches 
mat did not bear. In Ihort, a more frourifhificr 
tree never came out of the Heralds oiiGe. 

W hat makes this generation of vermin fo very 

Sev^Dolv T diligence with which 

uK> app,y themfelves to their bufinefs. A man 

aoes not undergo more watchings and fatigues in 

a campaign, than in the courfe of'a vicious amourf 

As ii is laia_ of feme men, that they make their 

^ corrupt inclinations 

..1 , invention of thefe men lefs to be 

uv..mred than their indufriy and vigilance. There 

the comic Poet (who 
contemporary with Menander) which is full 

‘ Thouiayerflit up 

- taem fo fafr, but a cat and a whoremafrer 
- ‘ ^ ‘ will 
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* will find a way through them/ In a word, 
^here is no head fo full of ftratagems as that of 
a libidinous man. 

, Where I to propofe a punilhment for this 
infamous race of propagators, it fihould be to 
fend them, after the fecond or third offence, into 
Gur American colonies, in order to people thofe 
parts of her Majefiy’s dominions where there 
is a want of inhabitants, and in the phrafe of 
DiogeneSy to ‘ plant men.’ Some countries 
punifh this crime with death ; but I think fuch 
a banilhment would be fufiicient, and might 
turn this generative faculty to the advantage of 
the public. ■ 

In the mean time, until thefe Gentlemeni may 
be thus difpofed of, I v/ould earneftly exhort 
them to take care of thofe unfortunate creatures 
whom they have brought into the world by thefe 
indirect methods, and to give their fpurious 
children fuch an education as may render them 
more virtuous than their parents. This is the 
befi: atonement they can make for their own 
crimes, and indeed the only method that is left 
them to repair their paft mifcarriages. . 

I would likewife defire them to confider, 
whether they are not bound in common hu- 
manity, as well as by all the obligations of re- 
ligion and nature, to make- feme provifion for 
thofe whom they have not only given life to, 
but entailed upon them, though very unreafon- 
ably, a degree of fhame and dil^aee. And 
here I cannot buf take, hotice of thofe depraved 
notions which prevail among us, and which 

O 2 muft 
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muft have taken rife from our natural inclination 
to favour a vice to which we are fo very prone, 
namely, that Baftardy and Cuckoldom fhould 
he looked upon as reproaches, and that the ig- 
nominy, which is only due to lewdnefs and fall- 
hood, flaould fall in fo unreafonable a manner 
upon the perfons who are innocent. 

I have been infenfibly drawn into this difcourfe 
by the following Letter, which is drawn up 
with fuch a fpirit of lincerity, that I queftion 
not but the writer of it has reprefented his cafe 
in a true and genuine light. 

SIR, 

‘ Y Am one of thofe people who by the gene- 
‘ ^ ral opinion of the world are counted both 
‘ infamous and unhappy. 

‘ My father is a very eminent man in this 
^ kingdom, and one who bears confiderabls 
‘ offices in it. I am his fan, but my misfor- 
‘ tene is, that I dare not call him father, nor 
‘ he without lhame own me as his iffiie, I being 
‘ illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that 
^ endearing tendernefs and unparalleled fatis- 
‘ fadion which a good man finds in the love 
/ and converfation of a parent : Neither have 
' I the opportunities to render him the duties 

* of a fon, he having always carried himfelf at 

* fo vaft a diftance,..and with fuch fuperiority 
towards me, that by long ufe I have contradfed 
..a tlmoroufnefs when before him, which hinders 
me from declaring my own neceflities, and 

" giving 
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‘ giving him to underftand the inconveniences I 
‘ undergo. 

^ It is my misfortune to have been neither 
bred a Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any kind of 
^ buli nefs, which, renders me intirely uncapable 
of making provifion for myfelf without his 
"“ailiftance; and this creates a continual uneafi- 

* nefs in my mind, fearing I fhall in time want 

* bread ; my father, if I may fo call him, giving 

‘ me bu t very faint affurances of doing any thing 
‘ for m e: • 

I have hitherto lived Ibmewhat like a Gen- 
tleman, and it would be very hard for me to 
^ labour for my living. I am in continual ah- 
’Vjxiety for my future fortune, and under a great 
‘ linhappinefs in lofing the fweet converfation 
‘ and friendly advice of my parents} fo that 
' I cannot look upon myfelf otherwife than as 
a monfter, ftrangely iprung up in nature, which 
every one is alhamed to own. 

‘lam thought to be a man of fome natural 
^ parts, and by the continual reading what you 
" have offered the world, become an admirer. 
‘ thereof, which has drawn me to make this 
‘ confefiion } at the fame time- hoping, if any 
‘ thing herein flrall touch you with a fenfe of 
‘ pity, you would then allow me the favour of 
‘ your opinion thereupon j as alfo what part I, 
‘ being unlawfully born, may claim of the 
‘ man’s affedtion who begot me, and how far 
^ in your opinion I am to be thought his fon} 
t OX he acknowledged as my father, Your fent 

O, 3 : ■. ■ timertts 
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‘ tiinents and advice herein will be a great con-. 
^ foiation and fatisfadtion to, 

■Sir, 

your admirer and v * 

humble fervant, 

C W.B^ 
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Urit grata frotervitas, 

Et vultus mnikm luhicus afpici. 

HordOdd 19. 1 . I, 

^With winning coynefs fiie my foul difarms : 

Her face darts forth a thoufand rays ; 

My eye-balls fwim, and I grow giddy while I gaze.’ 

Congreve. 

I A M not at all dilpleafed that I am' become 
tlie courier of Love, and that the diftreffed 
in that paffion convey their complaints to each 
other by my means. The following Letters 
have lately come to my bands, and lhall have 
their place with great willingnels. As to the 
reader’s entertainment, he will, I hope, forgive the 
inferring fuch particulars as to him may perhaps 
feem frivolous, but are to the perfons who wrote 
them of the higheft confequence. I fhall not 
trouble you with the prefaces, compliments, 
and apologies made to me before each epiffle 
when it was defired to be inferted j but in ge-. 
3 neral 
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■ nerai they teli me, that the perfons to whom 
they are addreffed have intimations, by phrafes 
and aliufions in them, from whence they came. 

To the S o T H A D E s. 

'^ HE word, by which I addrefs you, gives 
« you, who underfrand Portiiguefe, a lively 

* iniage of the tender regard I have for you. 
^ The Spectator’s late Letter from Statira 

* gave me the hint to ufe the fame method of 
' explaining myfelf to you. I am not affronted 

* at the defign your late behaviour difcovered 
you had in your addreffes to me j but I im- 

* pute it to the degeneracy of the age, rather 

* than your particular fault. As I aim at nothing 
' more than being yours, I am willing to be a 

ftranger to your name, your fortune, or any 
‘ figure which your wife might expedt to make 

* in the world, provided my commerce with yj'ou 

* is not to be a guilty one. I refign gay drefs, 
the pleafures of vifits, equipage, plays, balls, 

* and operas, for tliat one fatisfadlion of having 
^ you for ever mine. I am willing you fiiall 
^ induftrioufly conceal the only caufe of triumph 
f which I can know in this life. I wifh only 

* to have it my duty, as well as my inclination, 

* to ftudy your happinels. If this has not the 
‘ effedt this Letter feems to aim at, you ai-e 
^ to underftand that I had a mind to be rid of 

* you, and took the readieft way to pail you 

* with an offer of what you would never defift 

* purfuing while you received ill ufage. Be a 

O 4 ‘ true 
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‘ true man ; be my flave while you doubt me, 

‘ and negiedt me when you think I love you. 

‘ .1 defy you to find out what is your prefent 
‘ circumftance with me ; but I know while I 
‘ can keep this fufpence, 

I am your admired 

Belinda* 

Madam, 

* T T is a ftrange ftate of mind a man is in, 

‘ when the very imperfedtions of a woman. 

‘ he loves turn into excellencies and advantages. 

‘ I do afllire you, I am very much afr^d of 

* venturing upon you. I now like you in Ipite 
‘ of my reafon, and think it an ill circumftance 
‘ to owe one’s happinefs to nothing but infatu- 
' ation. I can fee you ogle all the young fellows 

* who look at you, and obferve your eye wander 
‘ after new conquefts every moment you are in 

* a public place ; and yet there is fuch a beauty 
Mn all your looks and geftures, that I cannot 

but admire you in the veiy adt of endeavour- 

* ing to gain the hearts of others. My condition 
is the fame with that of the Lover in the Way 
oj ttoe J'Vorld. I have ftudied your faults lb 

*. long, that they are become as familiar to me, 
‘ and I like them as well as I do my own. 
‘ Look to it. Madam, and confider whether 
“ you think tliis gay behaviour will appear to 
me as amiable when an Hulband, as it does 

* now to me a Lover. Things are lb far ad- 

* vanced, that we muft proceed ; and I hope 
f you will lay it to heart,, that it will be becom^ 

3 ^ ing 
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'■ ing in me to appear ftill your Lover, but not 
" in you to be ffili my Miftrels. Gaiety in the 

* matrimonial life is graceful in one Sex, but 
^ exceptionable in the odier. As you improve 
‘ thefe little hints, you will afcertain the hap- 
^ pinefs or uneafinefs of, Madam, 

Your moft obedient, 

m oft humble fervant, 

TD. 

SIR, 

* H E N I fat at the window, and you at 

* the other end of the room by my coufin, 

* I faw you catch me looking at you. Since 

* you have the fecret at laft, which I am fore 

* you ftiould never have known but by inad~ 
‘ vertency, what my eyes faid was true. But 

* it is too foon to confirm it with my hand, 
f therefore Ihali not fobfcribe my name. 

SIR, 

p- 1 A H ERE were other Gentlemen nearer, 
and I know no necefllty you were under 
to take up that flippant creature’s fan laft night; 
but you ihali never touch a ftick of mine more, 
that’s pos. 

Phillis. 

To Colonel R in Spain. 

Efore this can reach the beft of Hulbands 
and the fondeft Lover, thofe tender names 
will be no more of concern to me. The in- 
diijpofidon in which you, to obey the dictates 
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* of your honour and duty, left me, has increafed 
‘ upon me; and I am acquainted by my phyli- 
‘ cians I cannot live a week longer. At this 
‘ time my fpirits fail me ; and it is the ardent 
‘ love I have for you tiiat carries me beyond my 
‘ ftrength, and enables me to tell you, the mod: 
‘ painful thing in the prolpedl of death, is, that 
‘ I mull part with you. But let it be a comfort 
‘ to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, 
‘ no unrepented folly that retards me ; but I 
‘ pafs away my laft hours in reflexion upon the 
‘ happinefs we have lived in together, and in 
‘ forrow that it is fo foon to have an end. This 
‘ is a frailty which I hope is fo far from criminal, 

* that methinks tliere is a kind of piety in being 
‘ fo unwilling to be feparated from a ftate which 
' is the inftitution of Heaven, and in which we 
^ have lived according to its laws. As we know 

* no more of the next life, but that it will be an 
‘ happy one to the good, and miferable to the 
‘ wicked, why may we not pieafe ourfelves at 
‘ leaf!, to alleviate the difficulty of refigning 
‘ this Being, in imagining that we fliall have 
‘ a fenfe of what pafles below, and may pof- 
‘ fibly be employed in guiding the fteps of thofe 
‘ with whom we walked with innocence when 
‘ mortal ? Why may not I hope to go on in 
‘ my ufual work, and, though unknown to 
‘ you, be affiftant in all the conflids of your 
‘ mind ? Give me leave to fay to you, O 
‘ bed: of men, that I cannot figure to my- 
‘ feifa greater happinefs than in fuch an em- 
‘ ployment : To be prefent at all the adven- 

. - ‘ tures 
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tures to which human life is expofed, to ad- 
minifter fluoiber to thy eyelids in the agonies 
of a fever, to cover thy beloved face in the 
day of battle, to go with thee a gu 
Angel incapable of wound or pain, where 
I have longed to attend thee when a weak, 
a fearful woman : Thefe, my Dear, are the 
thoughts with which I warm my poor languid 
heart 5 but indeed I am not capable under 
my prefent weaknefs of bearing the ftrong 
agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to 
myfelf the grief you will be in upon your 


heirt will be but the more amidled, the more 
the perfon for whom you lament offers you 
confolation. My laft breath will, if I am 
myfelf, expire in a prayer for you. I fliall 
never fee thy face again. Farewel for ever. T 
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Deapimur jpeciereSi Hor. Ars. Poet v. 25. 

Deluded by a feeming excellence. Roscommon. 

[ 'Y T H E N I meet with any vicious cha- 
VV rafter that is . not generally known, in 
rder to prevent its doing inilchief, I draw it 
t length, and fet it up as a Scare-crow ; by 

. ' . which 
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which means I do not only make an exam- 
ple of the perfon to whom it belongs, but give 
warning to ah her Majefty’s fubjedts, that they 
may not fuffer by it. Thus, to change the allu- 
fion, I have marked out feveral of the ilioals 
and quickfands of life, and am continually em- 
ployed in difcovering thofe which are ftill 
concealed, in order to keep the ignorant and 
unwary from running upon them. It is with 
this intention that I publifh the following Let- 
ter, which brings to light fome fecrets of this 
nature. 

Mr. Spectator, 

e ;-|-^ HERE are none of your Speculations 
‘ which I read over with greater delight, 
' than thofe w'hich are defigned for the im-’ 

* provement of our Sex. You have endeavoured 
‘ to correft our unreafonable fears and fuper- 
*- ftitions, in your feventh and twelfth Papers j 
“ our fancy for Equipage, in your fifteenth '; 
‘ our love of Puppet-fliows, in your thirty-firfi:; 

* our notions of Beauty, in your thirty-third; 
‘ our inclination for Romances, in your thirty- 

* feventh ; our pafilon for French Fopperies, in 
‘ your forty-fifth ; our manhood and Party-zeal, 

* in your fifty-feventh; our abufe of Dancing, 
‘ in your fixty-fixth, and fixty-feventh ; our Le- 
‘ vity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth; 
‘ our love of Coxcombs, in your hundred and 
‘ fifty-fourth, and hundred and fifty-feventh; 
^ our tyranny over the Heapeckt, in your hun- 
' dred and feventy-fixth. You have defcribed 

‘the 
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' the PiB in your forty-firft ; the Idol, in your 
feventy-third j the Demurrer, in your eighty- 
' ninth ; the Salamander, in your hundred and 
' ninety-eighth = You have likewife taken to 
' pieces our Drefs, and reprefented to us the ex- 
' travagances we are often guilty of in that 
‘ particular. You have fallen upon our Patches, 

" in you fiftieth and eighty-firft; our Com- 
" modes, in your ninety-eighth; our Fans, in 
" your hundred and fecond; our Riding-liabits, 

‘ in your hundred and fourth; our Hoop-petti- 
‘ coats, in your hundred and twenty-feventh ; 

‘ befides a great many little Blemiihes which. 
‘ you have touched upon in your feveral other 
‘ Papers, and in thofe many Letters that are 
‘ fcattered up and down your works. At the 
‘ fame time we muft own, that the compli- 
‘ ments you pay our Sex are innumerable, 

‘ and that thofe very faults which you repre- 

* fent in us, are neither black in themfeives, 

* nor, as you own, univerM among us. But, 
‘ Sir, it is plain that thefe your difcourfes are 

* calculated for none but the faihionable part 

* of woman-kind, and for the ufe of thofe who 
‘ are rather indifcreet than vicious. But, Sir, 
‘ there is a fort of Proftitutes in the lower part 

* of our Sex, who are a fcandal to us,, and very 

* well deferve to fall under your cenfure. I 
‘ know it would debafe your Paper too much 
‘ to enter into the behaviour of thefe female 
‘ libertines ; but as your remarks on fome part 
‘ of it would be a doing of juftice to feveral 
! women of virtue and honour, . whofe reputa- 
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‘ tions fufFer by it, I hope you will not think 

* it improper to give the publk feme accounts 
® of this nature. You mufl know. Sir, I am 

* provoked to write you this letter by the 
behaviour of an infamous woman, who having 

‘ paffed her youth in a moil lhameful ftate of 
proftitution, is now one of thofe who gain their 
‘ livelihood by feducing others, that are younger 
‘ than themfeives, and by eftabliihing a crimi- 

* nal commerce between the two fexes. Amon» 
‘ feveral of her artifices to get money, die fre- 
‘ quently perfuades a vain young fellow, that 
' fuch a woman of Quality, or fuch a eele- 
‘ brated Toaif, entertains a fecret paffion for 
^ him, and wants nothing but an opportunity 

* of revealing it : Nay, fire has gone fo far as 
‘ to write letters in the name of a woman of 
‘ figure, to borrow money of one of thefe 
‘ fooiifli Roderigo’s, which flie has after wads 
‘ appropaiated to her own ufe. In the mean 
‘ time, the perfon -who has lent the moneys 
‘ has thought a Lady under obligations to him, 

‘ who icarce knew his name j and wondered at 
‘ her ingratitude when he has been with her, 

that fire has not o*wned the favour, though at 
‘ the fame time he was too much a man of 
‘ honour to put her in mind of it. 

‘ When this abandoned baggage meets with 
‘ a man who has vanity enough to give credit 
‘ to relations of this nature, die turns him to 
‘ very good • account, by repeating praifes that 
‘ were never uttered, and delivering mef- 
‘ fages that were never fent. As the houfe 

‘ of 
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of this ihamelefs creature is frequented by 
‘ feveral Foreigners, I have heard of another 
‘ artifice, out of which £he often raifes money. 
‘ The Foreigner fighs after fome Britijh Beauty, 
v/hom he only knows by fame : Upon which 
‘ ihe promifes, if he can be fecret, to procure 
^ him a meeting. The ftranger, ravifhed at his 
' good fortune, gives her a prefent, and in a 
‘ iittie time is introduced to fome imaginary 
‘ Title; for you muft know that this cunning 
purveyor has her reprefentatives, upon this 

* OGCafion, of fome of the fineft Ladies in the 
‘ kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, 
fit is ufual enough to meet with a Gertnan 

* Count in foreign countries, that ihall make 

* his boafts of favours he has received from 
‘ women of the higheft ranks, and the moft 

unblemifhed charaders. Now, Sir, what fafety 
" is there for a woman’s reputation, when a 
‘ Lady may be thus proflituted as it were by 
‘ proxy ; and be reputed an unchafte woman"; 
‘ as the Hero in the ninth book of Dry den 
‘ is looked upon as a coward, becauie 

‘ the phantom which appeared in his likehefs 
‘ ran away from Turms f You may depend 
‘ upon what I relate to you to be matter of fad, 
‘ and the pradice of more than one of thefe 

* female Bandars. If you print tliis letter, I 
‘ may give you fome farther accounts of this 
^ vicious race of women. 

:'lf0ur;h^ 
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I fliall add t’t^o other Letters on different 
Subjedls to fill up my Paper. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am a country Clergyman, and hope you 
® ^ will lend me your ailiftance in ridiculing 
‘ fbme litde indecencies which cannot fo pro- 
‘ periy be expofed from the pulpit. 

‘ A widow Lady, who flraggled this fummer 
‘ from London into my pariflr for the benefit of 
‘ the air, as fhe fays, appears every Sunday at 

* Church with many fafhionable extravagan- 
‘ cies, to the great aftonifhment of my congre- 
‘ gation. 

‘ But what gives us the moft offence is her 

* theatrical manner of finging the pfalms. She 

* introduces dbovt Mtj Italian airs into the 

* hundredth pfalm, and whilfi; we begin All peo~ 

* pie in the old folemn tune of our forefathers, 

* fire in a quite different key runs divifions on 

* the vowels, and adorns them with the graces 
‘ of Nicolmi-, if fhe meets with eke or aye, 
^ which are frequent in the metre of Hopkins 
‘ and Stemholdy we are certain to hear her qua- 
‘ vering them half a minute after us to feme 
“‘‘fprightly airs of the Opera. 

‘ I am very far from being an enemy to 

* church-muficj but fear this abufe of it may 
‘ make my parifh ridiculous, who already look 
‘ on the finging-pfalms as an entertainment, and 
‘ not part of their devotion : Befides, I am ap- 
' prehenfive that the infection may fpread, for 
‘ Iquire Squeehm, who by his voice feems (if I 

' * may 
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‘ may ufe the expreffion) to be cut out for 

* an Italian finger, was lafi: Sunday pradifing 

* the fame airs. 

‘ I know the Lady's principles, and that flie 
' will plead the Toleration, which (as the fan- 
‘ cies) allows her non-conformity in this par- 
‘ ticular; but I beg you to acquaint her, that 
' tinging the pfalms in a different tune from 

* the reft of the congregation, is a fort of 
‘ fchifm not tolerated by that ad. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

R.S. 

Mr. Spectator, 

I N your Paper upon Temperance, you pre- 
fcribe to us a rule of drinking out of 
Sir William Temple ^ in the following words j 
the firft glafs for myfelf, the feeond for my 
friends, the third for good-humouri and the 
fourth for mine enemies.' Now, Sir, you 
muft know, that I have read this your Spec- 
tator, in a club whereof I am a member j 
when our Prefident told us, there was o§- 
tainiy an error in the Print, and that the wotd j 
^lafs ftiould be bottle-, and therefore has or- 
dered me to inform you of this miftake, and 
to defire you to publifh the following erratiini : 
In the Paper of Saturday, OBober 13, col. 3 j 
line II, iox glajs ttzA bottle. 

^ YourSj Bx/bin Good-fellow i 
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^4*^206 Friday, October 26. 

^anto quifque fibi plura negaverii, 

A Diis plura feret —• — - Flor. Od. i6. 1. 3. v. 2r, 

They that do much themfelves deny. 

Receive more bleffings from the fky. Creech. 

HERE is a call upon mankind to value 
and eileem thofe who fet a moderate 
price upon their own merit ; and felf-denial 
is frequently attended with unexpedled bleffings, 
which in the end abundantly recompenfe fuch 
Ioffes as the modeft feem to buffer in the ordinary 
occurrences of life. The curious tell us, a de- 
termination in our favour or to our difadvantage 
is made upon our firft appearance, even before 
they knov/ any thing of our charadlers, but from 
the intimations men gather from cur aipedt. A 
man, they fay, wears the picture of his mind 
in his countenance} and one man’s eyes are 
Ipedlacies to his who looks at him to read his 
heart. But though that way of raifing an cpinion 
of thofe we behold in public is very fallacious, 
certain it is, that thofe, who their words and 
adions take as much upon themfelves, as they 
can but barely demand in the ftrid: ferutiny of 
their deferts, will find their account leflen every 
day. modeft man preferves his charafter, as 
a frugal man does his fortune } if either of them 

■ ; , liV® 
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live to the height of eidierj one will find lofles, 
the other errors, which he has not flock by him 
to make up. It w'ere therefore a jufl rule, to 
keep your delires, your V7ords and adlions, within 
the regard you ohferve your fiiends have for 
you j and never, if it were in a man’s power, 
to take as much as he poffibly might either 
in preferment or reputation. My walks have 
lately been among the mercantile part of the 
world ; and one gets plirafes naturally from tliofo 
with whom one converfes; I fay then, he that 
in his ail-, his treatment of others, or an habitual 
arrogance to himfelf, gives himfeif credit for 
the leaf!: article of more wit, wifdom’, goodnefs* 
or valour than he can poffibly produce if he is 
called upon, will find the world break in upon 
him, and confider him as one who has cheated 
them of ail the efteem they had before allowed 
him. .This brings a commiffion of bankruptcy 
upon him ; and he that might have gone on 
to his life’s end in a prdfperous way, by aiming 
at more than he ffiouid, is no longer proprietor 
of what he really had before, but his preten- 
fions fare as all things do which are torn inftead 
of being divided. " 

There is no one living would deny Cinna the 
applaufe of an agreeable and facetious wit; or 
could poffibly pretend that there is not fome- 
thing inimitably unforced and diverting in his 
manner of delivering all his fentiments in his 
converfation, if he were able to conceal the 
ftrong defire of applaufe which he betrays in 
every fyllable he utters. But they who con- 
. , ' , Pa / , verfe 
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verfe with him, fee that all the civilities they 
could do to him, or the kind things they could 
fay to him,- would fall fliort of what he expedls ; 
and tlierefore inftead of fhewing him the efteem 
they have for his merit, their reflexions turn only 
upon that they obferve he has of it himfelf. 

If you go among the women, and behold 
Ghriana trip into a room with that theatrical 
oftentation of her charms, Mirtilla with that 
ibft regularity in her motion, Chloe with' fiicli 
an indifterent familiarity, Corinna with fuch a 
fond approach, and Roxana with fuch a demand 
of refpedt in the great gravity of her entrance^ 
you find all the Sex, who underfland themfelves 
and aft naturally, wait only for their abfence, 
to tell you that all thefe Ladies would impofe 
themfelves upon you ; and each of them carry 
in their behaviour a confcioufnefs of fo much 
more than they fliould pretend to, that they' 
lofe what would otherwife be given them. 

I remember the laft time I faw Macbeth, I 
was wonderfully taken with the llcill of the Poet, 
i!\ making the murdei-er form fears' to himfelf 
from the moderation of the Prince wliofe life 
he was going to take away. He fays of the 
King, ‘ lie bore his faculties fo meekly f and 
jullly inferred from thence, that all divine and 
human power would join to avenge his death, 
who had made fuch an abftinent ufe of do- 
minion. All that is in a man’s power to do 
to advance liis own pomp and glory, and for- 
bears, is fo much laid up againfi; the day of 
aifireis j and pity will always be his portion in 
5 adverfity. 








in 
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adverfity, who aded with gentleiii 
perity- 

The great Officer who foregoes the advan- 
tages he might take to himfelf, and renounces 
all prudential regards to his own perfon in dan- 
ger, has fo far the merit of a volunteer; and 
all his honours and glories are, unenvied, for 
fliaring the common fate with the fame frank- 
nefs as they do who have no fuch endearing 
circumftances to part with. But if there were 
no fuch confiderations as the good effed which 
ielf-denial has upon the fenfe of other men to- 
wards us, it is of all qualities the mod de- 
firable for the agreeable diipolition in which it 
places our own minds. I cannot tell what bet- 
ter to fay of it, than that it is the very contrary 
of ambition ; and that Modedy allays all thofe 
paffions and inquietudes to which that vice ex- 
pofes us. He that is moderate in his wiffies 
from reafon and choice, and not religned from 
fournefs, didade, or difappointment, doubles all 
the pleafures of his life. The air, the feafon, a 
fun--ffiiny day, or a fair profped, are indances of 
happinefs, and that which he enjoys in common 
with all the world, (by his exemption from the 
enchantments by which ail the world are be- 
witched) are to him uncommon benefits and 
new acquifitions. Health is not eaten up with 
care, nor pleafure interrupted by envy. It is not 
to him of any confequence what this man is 
famed for, or for what the bther is preferred. 
He kriows there is in fuch a place an uninter- 
rupted walk; he can meet in fuch a company 
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an agreeable converfatlon 5 he Has no emulation, 
he is no man’s rival, but every man’s weil- 
wiCherj can look at a prolperous man, with a 
pleafure in reflediing that he hopes he is as happy 
as himfelf; and has his mind and Ms fortune 
(as far as prudence will allow) open to the 
unhappy and to the ftranger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, elor. 
quence, but no ambitious profpefts to purfue 
v/ith thefe advantages j therefore to the ordi- 
nary world he is perhaps thought to want fpirit, 
but known among his friends to have a mind 
of the mod: confummate greatnefs. He wants 
no man’s admiration, is in no need of pomp. 
His clothes pleafe him if they are fafhionable 
and warm ; his companions are agreeable if they 
are civil and well-natured. There is with him 
no occallon for fuperfiuity at meals, for jollity in 
company, in a word, for any thing extraordinary 
to adminiiter delight to him. Want of preju- 
dice and command of appetite are the comr 
paaions which make his journey of life fo 
eafy, that he in all places meets with more 
wit, more good cheer and more good-humour, 
than is neceifary to make him enjoy himfelf 
with pleafure and fatisfadtion. T 
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Omnibus in terris, qua funt a Gadibus ufque 
Anroram Gangem, patici dignofcere pcjjunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diver fa, remold 
Erroris nebula Juv. Sat. lo. v. r. 

Look round the liabkable vforld, how few 
Know their own good, or, Icnowing it, purfue. 

D Ry D E N. 

I N mylaft Saftirdays Paper I laid downfome 
thoughts upon Devotion in general, and fhali 
here fhew what were the notions of the moft 
refined Heathens on this fubjed, as they are 
reprefented in P/tr/c’s dialogue upon prayer, intitled 
Aid blades the Second, which doubtlefs gave, oc~ 
cafion to Juvenars tenth fatire, and to the fecond 
fatire of Perfais ; as the lafl: of thefe Authors 
has almoil tranferibed the preceding dialogue, 
intitled Aid blades the Fir ji, in his fourth fatire. 

The ipeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, 
.are Socrates and Alclblades ; and the fubftance 
of it (when drawn together out of the intricacies 
and digreffions) as follows. 

Socrates meeting his puph Aldbiaies, as he 
was going to his Devotions, and obferving his 
eyes to be fixed upon the earth with great feriouf- 
nefs and attention, tells him, that he had reafon 
to be tlioughtfui on that occafion, fince it was 

P 4 poffible 
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poffible for a man to bring down evils upon 
himfelf by his own prayers, and that thofe things, 
which the Gods fend him in anfwer to his 
petitionsj might turn to his deflmdtion : This, 
fays he, may not only happen when a man prays 
for what he knows is mifchievoiis in its own na-. 
ture, as Oedipus implored the Gods to fow dif” 
fenfion between bis fons ; but v/hen he prays 
for what he believes would be for his good, and 
againft what he believes would be to his detri- 
ment. This ' the Philofopher fliews muft ne- 
ceffarily happen among us, lince moft men are 
blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or paffion, 
which hinder them from feeing fuch things as are 
really beneficial to them. For an infiance, he aflcs 
Alcibiades, whether he would not be thoroughly 
pleafed and fatisfied if that God, to w'hom he 
was going to addrefs himfelf, fiiould promife to 
make him the Sovereign of the whole earth ? 
Alcibiades anfwers, that he fhould doubtlefs look 
upon fuch a promife as the greatefi favour that 
could be beftowed upon him. Socrates then afks 
him, if after receiving this great favour he would 
be contented to lofe his life or if he would 
receive it though he was fure he fhould make 
an ill ufe of it ? To both -which queftions Alci-t 
blades anfwers in the negative. Socrates then 
llrews him, from the examples of others, how 
thefe might very probably be the effedls of fuch 
a bleffing. He then adds, that other reputed 
pieces of good-fortune, as that of having a fon, 
or procuring the higheft poft in a government, 
are fubjeS; to the -like fatal cqnfequences j which 
. never™ 
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Beverthelefs, fays he, men ardently defire, and 
^vould not fail to pray for, if they thought 
their prayers might he effedual for the ob- 


taining of them. 


that all 
ob- 


are 
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Having ellabliihed this great point, 
the nioft apparent bleffings in this life 
noxious to fuch dreadful confequences, and that 
no man knows what in its events would prove 
to him a bleffing or a curfe, he tt2Lch.cs Alciliades 
after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the firft place he recommends to him, as 
the model of his Devotions, a fhort prayer, 
which a Greek Poet compofed for the ufe of 
his friends, in the following words ; ‘ O "Jupiter, 
‘ give us thofe things which are good for us, 
^ whether they are fuch things as we pray for, 
‘ or fuch things as we do not pray for: and 
' remove from us thofe things which are hurt- 
' ful, tliough they are fuch things as we pray 
^ for.’ 

In thefecond place, that his difciple may alk 
fuch things as are expedient for him, he flrews 
him, that it is abfolutely neceffary to apply him- 
felf to the ftudy of true wifdom, and to the know- 
ledge of that which is his chief good, and the 
moft fuitable to the excellency of his nature. 

In the third and laft place he informs him, 
that the beft methods he could make ufe of to 
draw down bleffings upon himfelf, and to render 
his prayers acceptable, would be to live in a 
eonftant pradtice of his duty towards the Gods, 
and towards Men. Under this head he very 
much recornmends a form of prayer the Xit- 

cedattionianz 
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cedamcnirMS mzke ufc of, in which they petition 
the Gods, ‘ to give them all good things fo 
‘ long as they were virtuous.’ Under this head 
likewife he gives a very remarkable, account of 
an Oracle to the follovhng purpofe. 

When the Athenians in the . war with the X<2- 
^edeenir/iians received many defeats both by fea 
and land, they fent a meffage to the Oracle of 
Jupiter Arainon^ to afk the reafon why they who 
erected fo many temples to the Gods, and 
adorned tiiem w’ith fuch coftly offerings 3 why 
they m^'ho had infiituted fo many feflivais, and 
accompanied them with fuch pomps and cere- 
monies ; in fhort, why they who had flain fo 
many hecatombs at their altars, fliould be lefe 
fucceisfal than the Eacedcemonians, who fell fb 
fhort of them in all tliefe particulars. To this, 
fays he, the Oracle made the following reply ; 
‘ I am better pleafed with the prayers of the 
^ Eaccdcernonians, than v/ith all the oblations of 
* the Greeks.’ As this prayer implied and en- 
couraged virtue in thofe who made it; the Phi- 
lofopher proceeds to fhew how the moft vicious 
man might be devout, fo far as vidims could 
make him, but that his offerings were regarded 
by the Gods as bribes, and his petitions as blaf- 
phemies. Ke likewife quotes on tliis occafion 
two verfes out of Homer, in which the Poet fays, 
that the fcent of the Trojan facrifices was carried 
■up to heaven by the winds ; but that it was 
pot acceptable to the Gods, who were dilpleafed 
livith Priam and all his people. 
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The conclufion of this dialogue is very re- 
markable. Socrates having deterred Alctbiades 
from the prayers and facrifice which he was 
going to offer, by fetting forth the above-men- 
tioned difficulties of performing that duty as he 
ought, adds thefe words, ‘ We muft therefore 

* wait until fuch time as we may learn how we 
' ought to behave ourfeives towards the Gods, and 

* towards Men.’ But when will that time come, 
fays Alcibiades, and who is it that will inftrud; 
us .? For I would fain fee this man, whoever he 
is. It is one, fays Socrates, who takes care of 
you ; but as Homer tells us, that Mmerva re- 
moved the mift from Dtomedes his eyes, that he 
might plainly difcover both Gods and men ; 
fo the darknefs that hangs upon your mind muff 
be removed before you are able to difcern what 
js good and what is evil. Let him remove from 
my mind, fays Alcibiades, the darknefs, and what 
elfe he pleafes, I,ara determined to refufe no- 
thing he fliali order me, whoever he is, fo that 
I may become the better man by it. The re- 
maining part of this dialogue is very obfcure : 
There is fomething in it that would make us 
iHmk. Socrates hinted at himfelf, when he Ipoke 
of this divine Teacher who was to come into 
the world, did not he own that he himfelf 
was in this refpedl as much at a lofs, and in as 
great diftreJs as the reft of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this conclufion 
as a predidion of our Saviour, or at leaft that 
Socrates, like the High-Prieft, prophefied un- 
knowingly, and pointed at that divine Teacher 

who 
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who was to come into the world fome ages after 
him. However that may be, we find that this 
great Philofopher faw, hj the light of reafon, 
that it was fuitable to the goodnefs of the Divine 
Nature, to fend a perfon into the world who 
fhould inftrudt mankind in the duties of I'eligion, 
and,, in particular, teach them hov/ to pray. 

Whoever reads this abftradl of Platon dif~, 
courfe on prayer, will, I believe, naturally make 
this reflexion, that the great Founder of our re- 
ligion, as well by his own example, as in the 
form of prayer w'hich he taught his Difciples, 
did not only keep up to thofe rules which the 
light of nature had fuggefled to this great Phi- 
iofopher, but inilruded his difciples in the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as of all others. Fie 
direded them to the proper objed of adoration, 
and taught them, according to the third rule 
above-mentioned, to apply themfelves to him in 
their clofets, without fhow or ofentation, and 
to worlhip him ‘ in fpirit and in truth.’ As the 
Lacedafno?iicms in their form of prayer implored 
tlie Gods in general to give them ail good things 
fo long as they were virtuous, we alk in particu- 
lar ‘ that our oifences may be forgiven, as we 
‘ forgive thofe of others.’ If we look into the 
fecond rule wdiich Socrates has prefcribed, namely, 
that we lliould apply ourfelves to the knowledge 
of fuch things as are beft for us, this too is ex- 
plained at large in the dodrines of the Golpel, 
where we are taught in feveral inftances to re- 
gard thofe things as curfes, which appear as 
bleffings in the eye of the world ; and on the 
. ' ■ con- 
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contrary, to efteem thofe things as 
which to the generality of' mankind appear 
as curfes. Thus in the form whichjs prefcribed 
to us we only pray for that happinefs which is 


our chief good. 


and the great end of our exiC- 


tence, when we petition the fupreme Being for 
Tthe coming of his kingdom,’ being folicitous 
for no other temporal bieffings but our daily fuC- 
tenance. On the other fide, we pray againft 
nothing but fin, and againfi; evil in general, 
leaving it with Omnifcience to determine what is 
really fucfa. If we look into the firfi: of Socrates 
his rules of prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned form of the ancient Poet, 
we find that form not only comprehended, but 
very much improved in the petition, wherein we 
pray to the fupreme Being that ‘ his will may 
“ be done:’ which is of the lame force with that 
form which our Saviour ufed, when he prayed 
againfi: the moft painful and moft ignominious 
of deaths, ‘ Neverthelefs not my will, but thine 
‘ be done.’ This comprehehfive petition is the 
mofi: humble, as well as the moft prudent, 
that can be offered up from the Creature to his 
Creator, as it fuppofes the iupreme Being wills 
nothing but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourfelves what is fo. L 
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Veniunt fpeSientur ut ipfa. 

Ovid. Ars Am. 1. i. v. 9g_l 

To be themfelves a fpeftacle, they come. 

I Have feveral Letters from people of good 
feafe, who lament the depravity or poverty 
of tafte the town is fallen into with relation to 
plays and public ipedbacles, A Lady in particular 
obferves, that there is fuch a levity in the minds 
of her own Sex, that they feldom attend any 
thing but impertinences. It is indeed prodigious 
to obferve bow little notice is taken of the mod: 
exalted parts of the heft Tragedies in Sbakefpear-, 
nay, it is not only vifible that fenfuality has 
devoured ail greatnels of Soul, but the under-' 
paliion (as I may fo call it) of a noble Ipirit, pity, 
feems to be a ftranger to the generality of an 
audience. The minds of men are indeed very 
differently diipofed j and the reliefs from care 
and attention are of one fort in a great Ipirit, 
and of another in an ordinary one. The man 
of a great heart and a ferious complexion, is 
more pleafed with inftances of generofity and pity, 
tlian the light and ludicrous fpirit can poffibly be 
witli the higheft ftrains of mirth and laughter : 
It is therefore a melancholy profped: when we 
fee a numerous aflembly loft to all ferious enter- 
tainments. 
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tainmentSj and fuch incidents, as Hiould move 
one fort of concern, excite in them a quite 
contrary one. In the Tragedy of Macbeth ~ 
other night, when the Lady who is confcious of 
the crime of murdering the King, feems utterly 
* aftoniflred at^ the news, and makes an excia- 
ination at itj inftead of the indignation which 
is natural to the occafion, that expreffion is re- 
ceived with a loud laugh : They were as merry 
when a criminal was ftabbed. It is certainly an 
occafion of rejoicing when the wicked are feized 
in their defigns;- tot I think it is not fuch a 
triumph as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally obferve, that the appetites 
are fooner moved than the paffions : A fly ex- 
preffion which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole 
row into a pleafing fmirk ; when a good fen- 
tence that defcribes an inward fentiment of the 
Soul, is received with the greatefi: coldnefs and 
indifference. A correfpondent ' of mine, upon 
this fubjedt, has divided the female part of the 
: audience, and accounts for their prepoffeffions 

againft this reafonable delight in the following 
maimer. The Prude, fays he, as file adls al- 
ways in contradidion, fo flie is gravely fullen'at 
a Comedy, and extravagantly gay at a Tragedy. 
The Coquette is fo much taken up with tlirow- 
-Hj ^ ing her eyes around the audience, and confider- 
ing the effect of them, that ffie cannot be ex- 
pedted to obferve the Adtors but as they are her 
rivals, and take off the obleryation of the men 
from herfelf. Bcfides thefe Ipecies of women, 
there are the Examples, or the firfi: of the Mode : 

Thefe 
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Thefe are to be fuppofed to be too well acquainted 
with what the After was .going to lay to be 
moved at it. After thefe one might mentiori a 

Gertain flippant fet of females who are mirmes^ 
and are wonderfully diverted with the conduft ot 
all the people around them, and are fpeftatore 
only of the audience. But what is of all the moft 
to be lamented, is the lofs of a party whom it 
would be worth preferving in their right fenfes 
upon all occafions, and thefe are tholb whom we 
may indifferently call the innocent oi tne unaf- 
fefted. You may fometimes fee one^ of thefe 
fenfibly touched with a well- wrought incident j 
but then flie is immediately fo impertinently 
obferved by the men, and frowmed at by fo^e 
infenfible fuperior of her own Sex, that fhe is 
alhamed, and lofes the enjoyment of the moft 
laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole audience 
is afraid of letting fall a tear, and fhun as a weak- 
nefs the beft and worthieft part of our fenfe. 

SIR, 

* A ^ you are one that doth not only pretend 
t m reform, but efleft it amongft people 
‘ of any fenfe 3 makes me (who am one of the 
‘ greateft of your admirers) give you this trou- 
‘ ble to defire you v/ill fettle the method of us 
‘ females knov/ing when one another is in town : 
‘ For they have now got a trick of never ibnding 

* to their acquaintance when they firft come j 
‘ and if one does not vifit them within the week 
‘ which they ftay at home, it is a mortal quarrel, 
‘ Now, dear Mr. Spec, either commapd them 

‘to 
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' to put it in the advertifement of your Paper, 
' which is generally read by our Sex, or elfe order 
‘ them to breathe their faucy footmen ( who are 
' good for nothing elfe) by fending them to tell 
‘ all their acquaintance. If you think to print 
‘ this, pray put it into a better ffile as to the 
‘ fpelling part. The town is now filling every 
‘ day, audit cannot be deferred, becaufe people 
‘ take advantage of one another by this means 
‘ and break off acquaintance, and are rude : 
‘ Therefore pray put this in your Paper as foon 
‘ as you can poflibly, to prevent any future 
‘ mifcarriages of this nature. I am, as I ever 
‘Thall be, 

Dear Spec, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

Mary Meamvelh 

‘ Pray fettle what is to be a proper notification 
‘ of a perfon’s being in town, and how that 
‘ differs according to people’s quality. 

Mr . S p E c T A T o R , OBober the 2 oth . 

‘ T Have been out of town, fo did not meet 
‘ with your Pa.per dated September the aSdi, 

‘ wherein you, to my heart’s defire, expfe that 
‘ curfed vice of infnaring poor young girls, and 
‘ drawing them from their friends. I affure 
‘ you without flattery it has faved a ’prentice of 
‘ mine from ruin ; and in token of gratitude as 
‘ well as for the benefit of my family, I have put 
‘ it in a frame and glafs, and hung it behind my 

VoL. IIL Q_ ‘counter. 
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' counter. I fliall take care to make my young 
‘ ones read it every morning, to fortify , them 
‘ againft fach pernicious rafcals. I know not 
‘ whstker wkat you writ was matter of fadl, or 
' your own invention ; but this I will take my 
‘ oath on, the firft partis fo esiadly like what 
‘ happened to my ’prentice, that had I read your 
‘ Paper then, I iliould have taken your method 
* to have fecured a villain. Goon andprofper. 

Your moft obliged humble fervant. 
Mr. S P E C TAT OR, 

‘ ll/Ithout rallery, I defire you to infert this 
« ? ^ word for word in your next, as you value 

‘ a Lover’s prayers. You fee it is an hue and 
‘ cry after a ilray heart (with the marks and 
‘ blemifiies under- written) which whoever fliall 
* bring to you, fliall receive fatisfadion. Let 
‘ me beg of you not to fail, as you remember the 
paiiion you had for her to whom you lately 
‘ ended a Paper. - 

Noble, generous, great and good,. , ■ 

But never to be underftood 5 
Fickle as the wind, ftiil changing. 

After every female ranging. 

Panting, trembling, fighing, dying. 

But addifted much to lying : 

When the Siren fongs repeats, 

.Equal meafures ftiil it beats ; 

Whoe’er fiiail wear it, it will flnart her. 

And whoe’er takes it, takes a Tartar, T 
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Tvvniv.oi; ov$\ di/Tj^ Xr{i('iroti 

’Eo'S'AJjs’ d.iAiivov, o’uis p'/yiow xatjtiif. Simojlides* 

Of earthly goods the beft, is a good wife; 

A bad, the bittereft curfe of human life. 

T here are no Authors I am more 
pleafed with, than thofe who Ihew hu- 
man nature in a variety of views, and defcribe 
the feveral ages of the world in their different 
manners. A reader cannot be more rationally 
entertained, than by comparing the virtues and 
vices of his own times with thofe which prevailed 
in the times of his forefathers ; and drawing a 
parallel in his mind between his own private 
charadter, and that of other perfons, whether 
of his own age, or of the ages that went before 
him. The contemplation of mankind under 
thefe changeable colours, is apt to flrame us 
out of any particular vice, or animate us to 
any particular virtue ; to make us pleafed or 
difpieafed with ourfeives in the moft proper 
points, to clear our minds of prejudice and pre- 
poffeffion, and redlify that narrownefs of temper 
which inclines us to think amifs of thofe who 
differ from ourfeives. 

If we look into the manners of the moft re- 
mote ages of the world, we difcover human 

. nature 
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nature in her fimplicity; and the more we 
come downward towards our own times, may 
obferve her hiding herfelf in artifices and re- 
finements, polifhed infenfibly out of her origi- 
nal plainnefs, and at length intirely loft under 
form and ceremony, and (what we call) good- 
breeding. Read the accounts of men and wo- 
men as they are given us by the moft ancient 
writers, both facred and profane, and you would 
think you were reading the hiftory of another 
Ijpecies. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are 
none who inftrudt us more openly in the man- 
ners of their refpedtive times in which they 
lived, than thofe who have employed themfelves 
in fatire, under what drefs foever it may appear ; 
as there are no other AuJ^ors whofe province 
it is to enter fo diredtly into the ways of men, 
and fet their mifcarriages in fo ftrong a light. 

Simonides^ a Poet famous in his generation, 
is, I think, Author of the oldell: Satire that is 
now extant j and, as fome fay, of the firft that 
was ever written. This Poet flouriihed about 
four hundred years after the fiege of Troy ; and, 
fhews, by his way of writing, the fimplicity, or 
rather coarfenefs, of the age in which he lived. 

. I have taken notice, in my hundred and fixty’ 
firft Speculation, that the rule of obferving what 
the French call the Bienfeance, in an allufion, 
has been found out of later years j and that 
the ancients, provided there v/as a likenefs in 
their fimilitudes, did not much trouble them- 
felves about the decency of the comparifon. 

Z The 
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The Satire or lambics of Simonides, with which 
I fhali entertain my readers in the prefent 
Paper, are a remarkable inftance of what I 
formerly advanced. The fubjedt of this Satire 
is W Oman. He defcribes the Sex in their 
feverai charadlers, which he derives to them 
fi-om a fanciful fuppofition raifed upon the doc- 
trine of prs-exiftence. He tells us, that the Gods 
formed the Souls of women out of thofe feeds 
and principles which compofe feverai kinds of 
animals and elements j and that their good or 
bad dilpofitions arife in them according as fiich 
and fuch feeds and principles predominate in 
their conftitutions. I have tranilated the Author 
very faithfully, and if not word for word (which 
our language would not bear) at lead: fo as 
to comprehend every one of his fentiments, 
without adding any thing of my own. I have 
already apologized for this Author’s v\^arit of 
delicacy, and mufl: further premife, that the 
following Satire efiedts only fome of the lower 
part of the Sex, and not thofe who have been 
refined by a polite education, which was not 
fo common in the age of this Poet. 

‘ In the beginning God made the Souls of 
‘ womankind out of different materials, and in 
‘ a feparate ftate from their bodies. 

‘ The Souls of one kind of women were 
* formed out of thofe ingi'edieiits which com- 
‘ pofe a Swine, A woman of this make is a 
‘ Ilut in her houfe and a glutton at her table. 

She is uncleanly in her perfon, a flattern in 
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' litr drefs, and her family is no better than 
‘ a dnnghil. 

‘ A fecond fort of female Soul was formed 
‘ out of the fame materials that enter into the 
‘ conipofition of a Fox. Such an one is what 
‘ vrc call a notable difcerning woman, who , 
‘ has an inught into every thing, vvhether it be 
' good or bad. In this fpecies of females there 
‘ are ibme virtuous and fome vicious. 

* A third kind of women were made up of 
‘ Canine Particles. Thefe are what we com- 

* monly call Scolds, who imitate the animals 
‘ out of which they were taken, that are al-r 
‘ ways bufy and barking, that fnarl at every 
‘ one who comes in their way, and live in per-* 

*■ petual clamour. 1 

‘ The fourth kind of women were made out 
‘ of the Earth. Thefe are your Sluggards, who 
‘ pafs away their time in indolence and igno-*- 
‘ ranee, hover over the fire a whole winter, and 
‘ apply themfelves with alacrity to no kind of 

* bufinefs but eating. 

‘ The fifth ipecies of females were made out 
‘ of the Sea. Thefe are women of variable 
‘ uneven tempers, fometimes all fiorm and 
‘ tempefts, fometimes all calm and funfhine. 
‘ The ftranger who fees one of thefe in her 
‘ fmiles and fmdothnefs, would cry her up for 
^ a miracle of gcod-humourj but on a fudden 
‘ her looivs and her words are changed, fhe 
‘ is nothing but fury and outrage, nolle and 
‘ hurricane, f V 

* Th§^ 
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‘ The fixth fpecies were made up of the 
ingredients which compofe an Afs, or a beaft 
of" burden. Thefe are naturally exceeding 
flothful, but, upon the hufband’s exerting his 
authority, will live upon hard fare, and do 
every thing to pieafe him. They are how- 
ever far from being averfe to venereal plea- 
fure, and feldom refufe a male companion. 

‘ The Cat furnifhed materials for a feventh 
fpecies of women, who are of a melancholy, 
froward, unamiabie nature, and fo repugnant to 
the offers of love, that they fly in the face of 
their hufband when he approaches them vrith 
conjugal endearments. This fpecies of wo- 
men are like wife fubjeft to little thefts, cheats, 
and pilferings. 

‘ The Mare with a flowing mane, which v/as 
never broke to any fervile toil and labour, 
compofed an eighth fpcies of womep. ^ Thefe 
are. they who have little regard for their huf- 
bands, who pafs away their time in d.refling, 
bathing, and perfuming ; who throw their 
hair into tlie niceft curls, and trick it up 
with the fairefl; flowers and garlands, wo- 
man of this fpecies is a very pretty thing 
for a Arranger to look upon, but very detri- 
mental to the owner, unlefs it be a King or 
Prince who takes a fancy to luch a toy. 

‘ The ninth fpecies of females were taken 
out of the Ape. Thefe are fuch as are botdx 
u% and ill-natured, who have nothing beau- 
tiful in tiieiiifeives, and endeavour to detraci: 
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' from or ridicule every thing which appears 
' fo in others. 

‘ The tenth and lafi: ipecies of women were 
‘ made out of the Bee j and happy is the man 
‘ who gets fuch an one for his wife. She is 
‘ altogether faultlels and unblameable ; her fa- 
‘ mily flouriilies and improves by her good ma- 
‘ nagement. She loves her hufband, and is 
‘ beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
‘ beautiful and virtuous children. She diftin- 
‘ guiflres herfelf among her Sex. She is fur- 
‘ rounded with graces. She never fits among 
‘ the loofe tribe of women, nor pafles away her 
‘ time with them in wanton difcourfes. She is 
^ full of virtue and prudence, and is the bell 
‘ wife that Jupiter can beftow on man.’ 

I fhall Conclude thefe lambics with the motto 
of this Paper, which is a fi'agment of the fame 
Author : ‘ A man cannot polfefs any thing that 
‘ is better than a good v/oman, nor any thing 
‘ that is worfe than a bad one.’ 

As the Poet has fhewn a great penetration 
in this diverfity of female characters, he has 
avoided the fault which Jmenal and Monfieur 
Bc4leaii are guilty of, the former in his fixth, 
and the other in his lafi: Satire, where they 
have endeavoured to expofe the Sex in general, 
without doing juftice to the valuable part of it. 
Such levelling Satires are of no ufe to the world, 
and for this reafbn I have often wondered how 
Eie. Ff-ench Author above-mentioned, .who was 
a man of exquifite judgment, and a lover of 

ri - yirtuea 
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virtue, could think human nature a proper fub- 
jeft for fatire in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called T/6f Satire upon Man. What 
vice or frailty can a difcourfe corredl, which 
cenfures the whole Ipecies alike, and en- 
deavours to drew by fome fuperficial ftrokes 
of wit, that brutes are the moft excellent 
creatures of the two ? A Satire fhould expofe 
nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due 
difcrimination between thofe who are, and thofe 
who are not the proper objerits of it. L 
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Hefcio quomodo inharet in mentibm quqji feculorum quod- 
dam augurium futurorum ; idque in maximis ingeniis 
altijfmifque animis exijlit maxirne & apparet fadl- 
lime. Cic. Tufc. Quaeft. 

There is, 1 know not how, in the minds of men a 
certain prefage, as it were, of a future exiftence ; 
and this takes the deepeft root, and is moft dif- 
coverable in the greateft genius’s and moft exalted 
fouls. 

S P E C T A T OR. 

, SIR, 

‘ 'I' Am fully perluaded that one of the beft; 
‘ A iprings of generous and worthy adtions, 
‘ is the having generous and worthy droughts 
? of ourfelves. Whoever has a mean opinion 
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* of the dignity of his mtiirej will adl: la bo 
' higher, a rank than he has allotted him felf 
« in his ■ own effimation.. If he conEders his 
^ ' Being as eirCTmfcrihed by the ancertaiB term 
‘ of a few yearSj liis defigns will be conti'adted 
‘ into the fame narrow fpan he imagines is to 
‘ bound his exiftence. How can he exalt his 
‘ thoughts to any thing great and noble, who 
^ only believes that, after a ihort turn on the 
‘ ftage of this world, he is to fink into oblivion, 

‘ and to lofe his confcioufnefs for ever ? 

‘ For this reafon I am of opinion, that Co 
*- nfeful and elevated a contemplation as that of 
‘ the Soul’s Immortality cannot be refumed too 
® often. There is not a more improving exer- 
‘ cife to the human mind, than to be fre- 

* quendy reviewing its own great privileges 
and endowments; nor a more effedhial means 

‘ to awaken in us an ambition raifed above 
‘ low ob'iecls and little purfuits, than to value 
' ourlelvcs as heirs of eternity. 

‘ It is a very great fatisfadfioiO to confider 
the beft and wifefc of mankind in all nations 
‘ and ages, afierting, as v/ith one voice, this 
‘ their birthright, and to find it ratified by an 
' exprefs R-evelation. At the fame time if we 

* turn our thoughts , inward upon ourfelves, 

* we may meet with a kind of fecret fenfe 
concurring with the proofs of our own Im- 

^ mortality. 

‘ You have, in my opinion, railed a good 
‘ prefumptive argument from the increafing 
^ appetite tlie mind has to knowledge, and to 

‘ the 
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‘ the extending its own faculties, which can- 
‘ not be accompiiflied, as the more reftrained 
‘ perfedlion of lower creatures may, in the limits 
‘ of a fliort life. I think another probable con- 
‘ jedture may be railed from our appetite to 
‘ duration itfelf, and from a inflexion on our 
‘ progrefs through the feveral ftages of it: “ We 
“ are complaining,” as you obferve in a former 
‘ Speculation, “ of the llrortnefs of life, and 
“ yet are perpetually hurrying over the parts 
“ of it, to arrive at certain little fettlements, or 
“ imaginary points of reft, which are dilperfed 
“ up and down in it.” 

‘ Now let us confider what happens to us 
‘ when we arrive at tliefe “ imaginary points of 
“ reft:” Do we flop our motion, and fit down 
“ fatisfied in the fettlement we have gained? or 
‘ are we not removing the boundary, and mark^ 

‘ ing out new points of reft, to which we prefs 
‘ forward with the like eagernefs, and which 
‘ ceafe to be fuch as fall: as we attain them ? 
‘ Our cafe is like that of a Traveller upon the 
‘ Alps, who fhould fancy that the top of the 
‘ next hill muft end his journey, becaufe it 
‘ terminates his profpedt ; bat he no Iboner ar- 
‘ rives at it, than he fees new ground and 
‘ other hills beyond it, and continues to travel 
‘ on as before. 

‘ This is fo plainly every man’s condition in 
‘ life, that there is no one who has obferved 
‘ any thing, but may obferve, that as faft as 
‘ his time wears away, Ms appetite to fome-r 
‘ thing Future remains. The ufe therefore I 

‘ would 
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would make of it is this, that fince nature 
(as fome love to exprefs it) does nothing in 
vain, or, to fpeak properly, fince the Author 
of our Being has planted no wandering pafiaon 
in it, no defire which has not its objedt. 
Futurity is the proper objedt of the paflion fo 
conftantiy exercifed about it j and this reftlef- 
nefs in the prefent, this afilgning ourfelves over 
to farther ftages of duration, this fuccefiive 
grafping at fomewhat ftill to come, appears 
to me (whatever it may to others) as a kind 
of inftindt or natural lymptom which the 
mind of man has of its own Immortality. 

‘ I take it at the fame time for granted, that 
the Immortality of the Soul is fufficiently efta- 
bliflied by other arguments : And if fo, this 
appetite, which otherwife would be very unac- 
countable and abfiird, feems very reasonable, 
and adds ftrength to the conclufion. But I 
am amazed v/hen I confider there are crea- 
tures capable of thought, who, in Ipite of every 
argument, can form to themfelves a fullen fa- 
tisfadtion in thinking otherwife. There is fome- 
thing fo pitifully mean in the inverted ambi- 
tion of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and pleafe himfelf to think that his whole 
fabric flaall one day crumble into dull:, and 
mix with the mafs of inanimate Beings, that 
it equally deferves qur admiration and pity. 
The myfiiery of fuch men’s unbelief is not 
hard to be penetrated j and indeed amounts 
to notliing more than a fordid hope that 
- ; f ‘ they 
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tliey fliall not be Immortal, becaufe they dare 
not be fo. 

‘ This brings me back to my firfl: obfervation, 
and gives me occafion to lay further, that as 
worthy adions fpring from worthy thoughts, 
fo worthy thoughts are likewnfe the confe- 
quence of worthy adions: But the wretch 
who has degraded himfelf below the cha- 
rader of Immortality, is veiy willing to re- 
fign his pretenlions to it, and fubftitute in its 
room a dark negative happinefs in the extinc- 
tion of his Being. 

* The admirable Shakefpear has given us a 
ftrong image of the unfupported condition of 
fuch a perfon in his laft minutes in the fecohd 
part of King Henry the fixth, where Cardinal 
Beauforty who had been concerned in the 
murder of the good Duke Humphrey, is repre- 
fented on his death-bed. After fome Ihort 
confufed fpeeches which £hew an imagination 
dilkirbed with guilt, juft as he was expiring. 
King Henry Handing by him full of compaf- 
iion, fays, 
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Lord Cardinal! if thou think’fton Heav’n’s blifs. 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope ! 


‘ He dies, and makes no lign ! ■ 


‘ The defpair which is here Ihewn, without 
a word or adion on the part of the dying 
perfon, is beyond what could be painted by 
the moft forcible expreflions whatever. 

‘ I lhali not purfue this thought farther, but 
only add; that as annihilation is not to be 

' : ■ ' - x . ‘ had 
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* had vfith a wi£h, fo it is the moft ahjed thing 
‘ in the world to with it. What are honoufj 
‘ fame, wealth, or power, when compared with 
‘ the generous expectation of a Being without 
‘ end, and a happinefs adequate to that Being ? 

‘ I fhall trouble you no farther ; but with a 
' certain gravity which thefe thoughts have given 
‘ me, I refleCl upon fome things people fay of 
‘ you, (as they will of men who diffinguifh 
‘ themfelves)y which I hope are not true; and 
‘ wiih you as good a man as you are an Author; 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofi: obedient humble fervant, 

Z T B, 
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Fiilis nieminerit nos jocari fahulis. 

Phaedr. ]. I, ProL 

Let it be remember’d that we fport in fabled ftories, 

H aving lately tranflated the fragment 
of an old Poet which defcribes woman- 
kind under feveral characters, and fuppofes them 
to have drawn their different manners and dif- 
pofitions from thofe animals and elements out 
of which he tells us they were compounded ; I 
had Ibme thoughts of giving the Sex their re- 
venge, by laying together in another Paper, the 

many 
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many vkieus cliara&rs which prevail in the 
m‘ale world, and fliewing the diferent mgre- 
diefits that go to the making up of fuch diierent 
Immours and conftitutions. Horuce has a thought 
wdiich is fomething akin to this, when, in order 
to excufe hio3.fe!f to his miftrefs, for an invedrke 
which he had written againft her, and to account 
for that unreafonable fury with which the heart 
of man is often tranlported, he tells us that, 
when Prometheus made his man of clay, in the 
kneading up of the heart, he feafoned it with 
fome furious particles of the Lion. But upon, 
turning this plan to and fro in my thoughts, I 
obferved fo many unaccountable humours in man, 
that I did not know out of what animals to fetch 
them. Male Souls are diverfified with fo many 
characters, that the world has not variety of 
materials fufficient to furniih out their different 
tempers and inclinations. The creation, with 
all its animals and elements, would not be large 
enough to fupply their feveral extravagancies. 

Inftead therefore of purfuing the thought of 
SimonideSy I fhall obferve, that as he has ex- 
po fed the vicious part of women from the dodrine 
of pr£B-exiftence, fome of the ancient Philofo- 
phers have, in a manner, fatirized the vicious 
part of the human fpecies in general, from a 
notion of the Soul’s poft-exifrence, if I may fo 
call it; and that as Simonides defcribes brutes 
entering into the compofition of women, otliers 
- have reprefented human ■ Souls as entering into 
brutes. This is -commonly termed the dodrise 
of tranfmigration, which fuppofes that human 
i : Souls, 
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Souls, upon their leavmg the body, become the 
Souls of fuch kinds of brutes as tliey moft re-, 
femble in their manners j or to give an account 
of it, as Mr. Dry den has defcribed it in his tranf- 
iation of Pythagoras his Ipeech in the fifteenth 
book of C)vid, where that Philofopher diffuades: 
his hearers from eating flefh : 

Thus all things are but alter’d, nothing dies. 

And here and there th’ unbody/d Spirit flies : 

By time, or force, or ficknefs difpoflefs’d. 

And lodges where it lights, in bird or bead:, 

Gr hunts without till ready limbs it find. 

And actuates thofe according to their kind .* 

From tenement to tenement is tofs’d : 

The Soul is ftill the fame, the figure only loft. 

Then let not piety be put to flight. 

To pleafe the tafte of glutton-appetite ; 

But fuffer inmate Souls fecure to dwell, 

Left from their feats your parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind. 

Or from a beaft diflodge a brother’s mind. : 

Plato in the vifion of Erus the Armenian^ 
which I may poffibly make' the fubjed of a 
future Speculation, records fome beautiful tranf- 
migrations ; as that the Soul of Orpheus who 
was muficai, melancholy, and a woman-hater, 
entered into, a Swan •, the Soul of Ajax^ which 
was all wrath and fiercenefs, into a Lion j the 
Soul of Agamemnony AsxiX. rapacious and 
imperial, into an Eagle 5 and the Soul of Pher- 
Jites, who was a mimic and a buftoon, into a 
Monkey.: 
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Mj*. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
Comedies, has touched upon this doftrine with 
great humour. 

Thus Soul of old that was, ' . L 

May now be damn’d to animate an afs j « : ' •: 

Or in this very houfe, for ought we know. 

Is doing painful penanee in fome Beau, 

I lhall fill TO this Paper with fome Letters 
which my laft Tuefday& Speculation has produced. 
My following corre^ondents will £hew, what I 
there obferved, that the Speculation of that day 
alFeds only the lower part of the Sex. 

From my houfe in the Strand, QBober 3 0, 1711. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

PON reading your Tuefday^ Paper, I 
find by feveral fymptoms in my confii- 
tution that I am a Bee. My fliop, or, if you 
pleafe to call it fo, my cell, is in that great 
hive of females which goes by the name of 
the New~Excha?tge where I am daily em- 
ployed in gathering together a little flock of 
gain from the finefl flowers about the town, 
I mean the Ladies and the Beaus. I have a 
numerous fwarm of children, to whom I give 


9.\r 


t is 


the befl education I am able : But, sir 
my misfortune to be married to a Drone, who 
lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common flock,. Now, Sir, as 
on the one hand I take care not to behave 
myfelf towards liim like a W alp, fo likewiie I 
Vox... in. R ^ would 
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* would ' not have him look upon me as an 
‘ Humble-bee ; for which reafon I do all I can 
‘ to put him upon laying up provifions for a 
‘ bad day, and frequently reprefent to him the 
‘ fatal effedts his doth and negligence may bring 
‘ upon us in our old age. I muft beg that you ^ 
‘ will join with me in your good advice upon 
‘ tiiis occafion, and you will for ever oblige 

Your humble fervant, 

' Melissa. 

SIR, Picadilly, OBober 31, 1711. 

‘ T Am joined in wedlock for my fins to one 
‘ of thofe Fillies who are defcribed in the old 
‘ Poet with that hard name you gave us the 
‘ other day. She has a flowing mane, and a 
‘ fkin as foft as filk : But, Sir, fhe paffes half 
^ her life at her glafs, and almofi: ruins me , in 
‘ ribbons. For my own part, I am a plain 
* handicraft man, and in danger of breaking by 
‘ her lazinefs and expenfivenefs. Pray, Mafter, 

‘ tell me in your next Paper, whether I may 
‘ not expedl of her fo much drudgery as to 
‘ take care of her family, and to curry her hide 
‘ in cafe of refufal. 

Your loving friend, 
Barnaby Brittle, 
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Ir. Spectator, CheapfidCi OBober ^o. 

I Am mightily pieafed with the humour of 
the Cat, be fo kind as to enlarge upon 
that fulled:. 

Yours until death, 

JoJiab Henpeck. 

P. S. ‘You muft know I am married to 
a Grimalkin. 


SIR, Wapping, OBober 31, 1711. 

'C' V E R fince your Spedator of Tuefday laft 
came into our family, my hufband is 
pieafed to call me his Oceana, becaufe the 
foolilh old Poet that you have tranflated fays. 
That the Souls of fome women are made of 
Sea- water. This, itfeems, has encouraged my 
fauce-box to be witty upon me. When I. am 
angry, he cries, pr ythee my dear be calm ; 
when I chide one of nay fervants, Pr’ythee 
child do not blufter. He had the impudence 
about an hour ago to tell me that he^^^ w a 
fea-faring man, and muft exped to divide his life 
between ftorra and funfliine.r When I beftir 
myfelf with any fpirit in my family, it is high 
fea in his houfe ; and when I fit ftill without 
doing any thing, his affairs forfooth are wind- 
bound. When I aik him whether it rains, he 
makes anfwer, it is ho niatter, , fo that it be 
fair weather within doors. In fhort, Sir, I 
cannot fpeak my mind freely to him, but I 
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‘ either fwcll or rage, or do fomething that is 
‘ not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, 

‘ Mr. Spectator, fince you are fo; {harp 
‘ upon other women, let us know what ma- 
‘ terials your wife is made of, if you have one. 
‘ I fuppofe you would make us a parcel of 
‘ poor-ipirited tame infipid creatures; but, Sir, 
‘ I would have you to know, we have as good 
‘ pafiions in us as yourfelf, and that a woman 
‘ was never defigned to be a milk-fop. 

L Martha 'Penipeji. 


N®2I2 Friday, November 2 , 


■ Eripe turpi 

Colla jugo^ liber, liber fum, die age — -~ 

Hor. Sat. 7. 1 . 2. v. 92. 

Loofe thy neck from this ignoble chain, 

And boldly fay thou’rt free. Crej-ch. 

Mr. Spectator, 

I Never look upon my dear wife, but I think 
of the happinefs Sir Roger di; Coverley 
‘ enjoys, in having fuch a friend as you to ex- 
pofe in proper colours the cruelty and per- 
‘ verfenefs of his mifirefs. I have vciy ofteii 
‘ wifiied you vifited in our family, and were 
‘ acquainted with ray fpoufe ; flic would aftbrd 
‘ you for fome months at ieafi: matter enough 
‘ for one Spectator a week. Since we are not 
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‘ fo happy as to be of your acquaintance, give 
f me leave to reprefent to you ’Our prefent cir- 

* cumftances as well as I can in writing. You 

* are to know then that I am not of a very 
‘ different conftitution from Nathaniel Henrocjl^ 
‘ whom you have lately recorded in your Spe- 
‘ culationsj and have a wife who makes a 
‘ more tyrannical ufe of the knowledge of my 
‘ eafy temper than that Lady ever pretended to. 
‘We had not been a month married, when 
‘ fhe found in- me a certain pain to give offence, 
‘ and an indolence that made me bear little 
‘ inconveniences rather than difpute about them. 
‘ From this obfervation it foon came to that 
‘ pafs, that if I offered to go abroad, flie would 
‘ get between me and the door, kifs me, and 
‘ fay fhe could not part with me; and then 
‘ down again I fat. In a day or two after this 
‘ firil pleafant ftep towards confining me, fhe 
‘ declared to me, that I was all the world to 
‘ her, and flie thought die ought to be all the 
‘ world to me. If, faid flie, my Dear loves 
‘ me as much as I love him, he will never be 

* tired of my company. This declaration 

‘ followed by my being denied to all my ac- 
‘ quaintance ; and it very foon came to tnat 
pafs, that to give an anfwer at the door before 

* my face, the fervants would afk her whetner 
‘ I was within or not ; and fhe would anfwer 
‘ No with great fondnefs, and tell me I was a 
‘ good Dear. I v/ill not enumerate more little 
‘ circumflances to give you a livelier fenfe of 
‘ my condition; but tell you in general, tlaat 

R' 3 . 
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‘ from fuch fteps as thefe at firft, I now live 
‘ the life of a prifoner of ftate 5 my Letters are 
‘ openedj and I have not the ufe of pen, ink 
' and paper, but in her prefence. I never go 
‘ abroad, except the fometimes takes me witli 
' her in her coach to take the air, if it may be 
‘ called fo, when we drive, as we generally do, 
‘ with the glaffes np. I have overheard my 
‘ fervants lament my condition, but they dare 
‘ not bring me meflages without her know- 
‘ ledge, becaufe they doubt my refolution to 
‘ ftand by them. In the midft of this infipid 
‘ way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, 
‘ 'Tom Meggot, who is a favourite with her, and 
‘ allowed to vifit me in her company becaufe 
‘ he fings prettily, has roufed me to rebel, and 
‘ conveyed his intelligence to me in the fol- 
‘ lowing manner. My wife is a great pre- 
‘ tender to mufic, and very ignorant of itj but 
‘ far gone in the Italian taffe. Tom goes to 
' Arn^lrong-, the famous fine writer of mufic, 
‘ and defires him to put this fentence of Tally 
‘ in the fcale of an Italian air, and write it out 
‘ for my Ipoufe from him. “ An ilk mihi liber 
" ad mulier imperat? Cui leges imponit, pris- 
“ fcribit, jiibet, vet at ^ quod videtur f ^i nihil 
“ imperanti negate^ nihil recufare audet? Pofcit ? 
“ dandumeji. Vocatf veniendum. Ejicitf ab- 
" eundiirn. Minitatur ? extimefcendum. Does he 
“ live like a Gentleman who is commanded by 
“ a Woman? He to whom £he gives law, 
“ grants and denies what £he pleafes ? who 

“ can 
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“ can neither deny her any thing flie afks, or 
refofe to do any thing fhe commands.” 

‘ To be {hortj my wife was extremely pleafed 
“' with it; faid the Italian was the only lan- 
‘ guage for mufic; and admired how won- 
‘ derfully tender the fentiment was, and how 
‘ pretty the accent is of that language, with 

* the reft that is faid by rote on that occafion.. 

‘ Mr. Meggot is fent for to fing this air, which 

* he performs with mighty applaufe; and my 

* wife is in ecftaly on the occafion, and glad 

* to find, by my being fo much pleafed, that 

‘ I was at laft come into the notion of the 
‘ Italian -y for, faid foe, it grows upon one 

* when one once comes to knoxv a little of 

* the language; and pray, Mr. Meggot y fing 
® again thofe notes, Nihil Imperanti negare, 

^ nihil reciifare. You may believe I was not a 
‘ little delighted with my friend ‘Tom's expe- 

* dient to alarm me, and in obedience to his 
*■ fummons I give all this ftory thus at large ; 

‘ and I am refolved, when this appears in the 
‘ Spedtator, to declare for myfelf. The man- 
‘ ner of the infurredtion I contrive by your 

' means, which flrall be no other than that 

‘ Tom Meggot y who is at our tea-table every 
'‘ morning, foall read it to us; and if my 
‘ Dear can take the hint, and fay not one 

‘ word, but let this be the beginning of a new ' 

* life without farther explanation; it is very 
‘ well; for as foon as the Spedtator is read 
‘ out, I foall, without more ado, call for the. 

*■' coach, name the hour when I foall be at 
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* home, if I come at all j if I do not, they may 
‘ go to dinner. If my j^oufe only fwells and 
‘ fays nothing, Pom and I go out together, and 
‘ all is well, as I faid bejfOre ; but if Ihe begins 
‘ to command or expoftulate, you fhall in my 
‘ next to you receive a full account of her re- 

* jfiftance and fubmiffion, for fubmit the dear 

* thing muft to. 

Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fervant, 
Anthony Freeman, 

P. S. * I hope I need not tell you that I 
' defire this may be in your very next. T 
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A good Intention. 

I T is the great art and fecret of Chriftianity, 
if I may ufe that phrafe, to manage our 
adions to the beft advantage, and dired tliem 
in fuch a manner, that every thing we do may 
turn to account at that great day, when every 
thing we have done will be fet before us. 

In order to give this confideratiori its full 
weight, we may caft aU our adions under the 
divifion of fuch as are in themfelves either good, 
4 evil. 
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evilj or indiiFerent. If we divide our Intentions 
after the fame manner, and confider them with 
regard to our adions, we may difcover that 
great art and fecret of Religion which I have here 
mentioned. 

A good Intention joined to a good Adion, 
gives it its proper force and efficacy ; joined to 
an evil Adion, extenuates its malignity, and ia 
Ibme cafes may take it wholly away ; and joined 
to an indifferent Adion turns it to a virtue, and 
makes it meritorious as far as human Adions 
can be fo. / 

In the next place, to confider in the fame 
manner the influence of an evil Intention upon 
our Adions. An evil Intention perverts the heft 
of Adions, and makes them in reality, what 
the fathers v/ith a witty kind of zeal have 
termed the virtues of the heathen world, fo many 
fhining fins. It deftroys the innocence of an 
indifferent Adion, and gives an evil Adion all 
poffible blacknefs and horror, or in the em- 
phatical language of facred Writ, makes ‘ fin 
‘ exceeding finfuL’ 

If, in the laft place, we confider the nature 
of an indifferent Intention, we fhall find that 
it deffroys the merit of a good Adion; abates, 
but never takes away, the malignity of an evil 
Adion ; and leaves an indifferent Adion in its 
natural ffate of indifference. 

It is therefore of unipeakable advantage to 
poffefs our minds with an habitual good Intention, 
and to aim all our thoughts, words, and adions 
at fome laudable end, whether it be the glory 
of our Maker, the good of Mankind,, or the 
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This is a fort of thrift or good-hufbandry in. 
moral life, which does not throw away any 
fingle adtion, but makes every one go as far as 
it can. It multiplies the means of falvation, in- 
creafes the number of dtir virtues, and diminifties 
that of our vices. 

There is fomething very devout, though not 
folid, in Acojlds anfwer to Limborch, who ob- 
jeds to him the multiplicity of ceremonies in the 
JenssiJh religion, as wafliings, dreftes, meats, 
purgations, and the like. The reply which the 
makes upon this occafion, is, to the beft of 
my remembrance, as follows : ‘ There are not 
‘ duties enough (fays he) in theeftential parts of the 
* law for a zealous and adive obedience. Time, 

' place, and perfon are requifite, before you have 
' an opportunity of putting a moral virtue into 
pradice. We have therefore, fays he, enlarged 
' the fphere of our duty, and made many things, 

^ which are in themfelves indifferent, a part of 
‘ our religion, that we may have more occafions 
‘ of fhewing our love to God, and in aU the 
' circumftances of life be doing fomething to 
‘ pieafe him.’ 

Monfieur Saint Evremond has endeavoured to 
palliate the fuperftitions of the Roman-catholic 
religion with the fame kind of apology, where 
he pretends to confider the different fpirit of the 
Papifts and the Calvinifts, as to the great points 
wherein they difagree. He tells us, that the 
former are aduated by love, and the other by 
fear ; and that in their expreffions of duty and 
devotion towards the fupreme Being, the former 
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^eem particularly careful to do every thing which 
may poffibly pleafe him, and the other to abftain 
from every thing which may poffibly diipleafe 
him. 

But notwithftanding this plaufible reaibn widi 
which both the Jew and the Roman-catholic 
would excufe their relpedlive fuperffitions, it is 
certain there is fomething in them very pernicious 
to mankind, and deftrudtive to religion ; becaufe 
the injundtion of fuperfluous ceremonies makes 
fuch Adtions duties, as were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders religion more burden- 
fom and difficult than it is in its own nature, be- 
trays many into fins of omiffion which they could 
not otherwife be guilty of, and fixes the minds 
of the vulgar to the ffiadowy uneffential points, 
inftead of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the law. 

This zealous and adtive obedience however 
takes place in the great point we are recom- 
mending} for if, inftead of prefcribing to our- 
felves indifferent Adlions as duties, we apply a 
good Intention to all our moft indifferent Adlions, 
we make our very exiftence one continued adl of 
obedience, we turn our diverfions and amufe- 
ments to our eternal advantage, and are pleafing 
Him (whom we are made to pleafe) in all the 
circumftances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy 
officipufnefs (if I may be allowed to call it fuch) 
which is recommended to us by the Apoftie in 
that uncommon precept, wherein he diredts us 
to propofe to ourielves the glory of our Creator 
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in all our moil: indifferent Aftions, ‘ whether 
‘ we eat or drink, or whatfoever we do.’ 

A perfon therefore who is poffefled with fuch 
an habitual good Intention, as that which I have 
been here Ipeaking of, enters upon no fingle 
circumftance of life, without confidering it as 
well-plealing to tlie great Author of his Being, 
conformable to the didates of reafon, fuitable to 
human nature in general, or to that particular 
flation in which Providence has placed him. 
He lives in a perpetual fenfe of the Divine Pre- 
fence, regards himfelf as ading, in the whole 
courle of his exiflence, under the obfervation and 
inipedion of that Being, who is privy to all his 
motions and all his thoughts, who knows his 

* down-fitting and his up-rifing, who is about 

* his path, and about his bed, and fpieth out ail 
‘ his ways.’ In a word, he remembers that the 
eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
every adion he refleds that he is doing what is 
commanded or allowed by him vrho will here- 
after either reward or punifli it. This was the 
charader of thofe holy men of old, who in that 
beautiful phrafe of Scripture are faid to have 
‘ walked with God.’ 

When I employ myfelf upon a Paper of 
Morality, I generally conlider how I may recom- 
mend the particular virtue which I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the ancient heathens 1 
by that means, if poffible, to fhame thofe who 
have greater advantages of knowing their duty, 
and tlaerefore greater obligations to perform it, 
into a better courfe of life : Befides that many 

among 
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among us are unreafonably difpofed to give a 
fairer hearing to a pagan Philofopher, than to a 
chriftian Writer. 

I ftiall therefore produce an inftance of this 
excellent frame of mind in a ipeech of Socrates^ 
which is quoted by Erafmus. This great Phi- 
lofopher on the day of. his execution, a little 
before the draught of poifon was brought to 
him, entertaining his friends with a difcourfe 
on the Immortality of the Soul, has thefe words : 

‘ Whether or no God will approve of my actions, 

* I know not j but this I am fore of, that I have 
‘ at all times made it my endeavour to pleafe 

* him, and I have a good hope that this my en- 

* deavour will be accepted by him.’ We find in, 
thefe words of that great man the habitual good 
Intention which I would here inculcate, and with 
which that divine Philofopher always aded. I 
ftiall only add, that Erafmus, . who was an un- 
bigotted Roman-catholic, was fo much tran- 
Iported. with this palTage of Socrates, he 
could fcarce forbear looking upon him as a Saint, 
and defiring him to pray for him ; or as that in- 
genious and learned writer has exprefied himfelf 
in a much more lively manner : ‘ When I refled 

* on foch a Ipeech pronounced by fuch a perfon, 

‘ I can fcarce forbear crying out, JanBe Socrates, 
' orapronobh: O holy pray for us.’ L 


Monday, 
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Pmenmt tmtcra Icngi 

Servitit Juv. Sat. 3. v. 124. 

A long dependence in an hour is loft. Dryden. 

I Did fome time ago lay -before the world 
the unhappy condition of the trading part 
of manldnd, who fuffer by want of pundluality; 
in the dealings of perfons above them; but there 
is a fet of men -who are much more the ob- 
jects of compalTion than even thofe, and thefe 
are the Dependents ohygreat men, whom they 
are pleafed to take under their protedion as 
liich as are to {hare in their friend/hip and 
favour. Thefe indeed, as well from the homage 
tliat is accepted from them, as the hopes v/hich 
are given to them, are become a fort of cre- 
ditors; and thefe debts, being debts of honour, 
ought, according to the accufomed maxim, to 
be firft difchai'ged. 

When I {peak of Dependents, I would not 
be underftood to mean thofe who are w''orthle£s 
in themfelves, or who, without any call, will 
prefs into the company of their betters. Nor, 
when I fpeak of Patrons,' do I mean thofe wdio 
either have it not in their pow'^er, or have no 
obligation to aiiift their friends ; but I fpeak of 

fixh. 
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^uch leagues where there is power and obligation 
on the one part, and merit and expeftation on the 
other. 

The divifion of Patron and Client, may, I 
believe, include a third of our nation j the want 
of merit and real worth in the Client, will flrike 
out about ninety-nine in an hundred of thefe; 
and the want of ability in Patrons, as many 
of that kind. But however, I muft beg leave 
to fay, that he who will take up another’s time 
and fortune in his fervice, though he has no 
prolpedt of rewarding his merit towards him, 
is as unjufi; in his dealings as he who takes 
up goods of a Tradefman without .intention 
or ability to pay him. Of the few of the 
clafs which I think fit to Confider, there are 
not two in ten who fucceed, infomuch that 
I know a man of good fenfe who put his fon 
to a Black-fmith, though an offer was made 
him of his being received as a page to a man of 
Quality. There are not more cripples come out 
of the wars than there are from thofe great 
fervices j forne through difeontent lofe their 
ipeech, forne their memories, others their fenfes 
or their lives ; and I feldom fee a man tho- 
roughly difeontented, but I conclude he has had 
the .favour of fome great man. I have known 
of fuch as have been for twenty years together 
within a month of a good employment, but 
never arrived at the happinefs of being poffeffed 
of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary, tlian that a 
man who is got into a confiderable ftation, 

ihall. 
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{hall immediately alter his manner of treating 
all Ms friends, and from that moment he is to 
deal with you as if he were your fate. You 
are no longer to be confulted, even in matters 
which, concern yourfelf; but your Patron is of 
a fpecies above you, and a free communication 
with you is not to be expedled. This perhaps 
may be your condition ^ the while he hears 
■ office., and tvhen that is at an end, you are as 
intimate as ever you were, and he will take it 
very ill if you keep the diftance he prefcribed 
you towards him in his grandeur. One would 
tlrink this iliould be a behaviour a man could 
fall into with the worft grace imaginable; but 
they who' know the world have feen it more 
than once. I have o^en, ' with fecret pity, 
heard the fame man, who has profefled his • 
abhorrence againft all 'kind of paffive behaviour, 
loie minutes, hours, days, and years in a frultlels 
attendance on one who had no inclination to be- 
friend him. It is very much to be regarded, 
that the Great ' have ' one particular privilege 
abcn’e the rcil of the world, of being flow in 
receiving impreifions of kindnefs, and quick in 
taking offence. The elevation above the reft, 
of mankind, except in very great minds, makes 
men ib giddy, tliat they .vido not 'fee after the 
iarne manner they did before.: Thus they deipife 
their own friends, and ftrive to extend their in-* 
tereil to new pretenders. By this means it often 
happens, that when you come to know how 
}'ou left i'uch an employment, you will find 
the m.a.n who got it never dreamed of it ; but, 

forfo.oth, 
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forfooth, he ^vas to be furprifed into it, or 
perhaps folicited to receive it. Upon fuch oc- 
cafions as thefe a man may perhaps grow out 
of humour; if you are fo, all mankind will 
fall in with the Patron, and you are an hu- 
mourift and untractable if you are capable of 
being four at a difappointment; But it is the 
fame thing, whether you do or do not refent ill 
ufage, you will be ufed after the fame manner ; 
as fome good mothers will be fore to whip their 
children until they cry, and then v/hip them for 
crying. 

There are but two ways of doing any thing 
with great people, and thofe are by making 
yourfelf either confiderable or agreeable : The 
former is not to be attained but by finding a 
way to live without them, or concealing that 
you want them; the latter is only by falling 
into their tafte and pleafures: This is of ail 
the employments in the world the mofi: fervile, 
except it happens to be of. your own natural 
humour. For to be' agreeable to another, efpe- 
cially if he be above you, is not to be poffefled 
of fuch qualities and accomplifhments as fhould 
render you agreeable in yourfelf, but fuch as 
make you agreeable in reipedl to him. An 
imitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not 
fubfervience, to his vices, mufi: be the meafures 
of 'ycur conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnatural Hate 
a man lives, in, when, hiS' Patron pleafes, is 
ended ; and his guilt and complaifance are ob- 
jected to him, .though the , man who rejeCts 

V o I,.. Ill, $■ ■ him 
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him for his vices was not only his partner 
hut feducer. Thus tlie Client (like a young 
woman who has given up the innocence which 
made her charming) lias not only led; his time, 
but alfo the virtue which could render him 
capable of relenting the injuiy which is done 
him. 

It would be endlefs to recount the tricks of 
turning you off from themfelves to perfons who 
have ids power to ferve you, the art of being 
lorry for fuch an unaccountable accident in your 
behaviour, that fiach a one (who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you) oppofes your advancement ; 
and if you have any thing more than ordinary 
in you, you are flattered with a whilper, that 
it is no Vi'onder people are fo flow in doing for 
a man of your talents and the like. 

After all this .treatment, I muft ffill add the 
pleaianteft infcience of all, which I have once 
or twice feea ; to wit, that when a filly rogue 
has thrown away one part in three of his life 
in unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonder- 
fully ill that he withdraws, and is uefolved to 
eiiiploy the reft for himfeif. 

VVhen we confider thefe things, and refledt 
upon lb many honeft natures (which one, who 
makes obfervation of what paffes, may have 
feen) that have mifearried by fuch fort of ap- 
plications, it is too melancholy a feene to dwell 
upon; therefore I fliall take another opportu- 
nity to difeourfe of good Patrons, and diftin- 
■guilh llich as have done their duty to thofe 
%vho have depended upon them, and were not 
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able to ad without their favour. Worthy ?a^ 
troiis are like Plato\ guardian Angels, who are 
always doing good to their wards j but negligent 
Patrons are like Epicurus^ Gods; that lie lolling 
on the clouds, and inftead of bleffings pour down 
ftorms and tempeffcs on the heads of thofe that 
are offering incenfe to them. T 
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— -Ingenuas didicijfe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores., nec finit ejfe feros. 

Ovid. Ep. 9. 1. 2. de Ponto v. 47. 

'Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
Soften the manners, and fubdue the mind. 

I Confider an human Soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which thews none 
of its inherent beauties, until the fkili of the 
polifher fetches out the colours, makes the fur- 
iace fliine, and difcovers every ornamental cloud, 
fpot, and vein that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the fame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind^ draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which without 
fuch helps are never able to make their ap- 
pearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change 
the allufion fo foon upon him, I fhall make 
ufe of the fame inftance to illuftrate the force 
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of education, which Arijlotk has brought to 
explain his doSrine of fubftantial forms, when 
he tells us that a ftatue lies hid in a block of 
marble ; and that the art of the Statuary only 
clears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiih-. The figure is in the hone, the 
Sculptor only finds it. What fculpture is to a 
block of Marble, education is to an human Soul. 
The Philofopher, tire Saint, or the Hero, the 
wife, the good, or the great man, very often 
lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, w'hich a 
proper education might have dif-interred, and 
have brought to light. I am tlrerefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of favage 
nations, and with contemplating tliofe virtues 
which are wild and uncultivated ; to fee courage 
exerting itfelf in fiercenefs, refolution in ob- 
ilinacy, wiiclom in cunning, patience in fullen- 
nefs and deipair. 

Men’s paflions operate varioufly, and appear 
in different kinds o, adtions, according as they 
are more or lefs reciined and fwayed by reafon. 
WTen one hears of Negroes, who upon the 
death of their mailers, or upon changing their 
lervice, hang themfelves upon the next tree, as 
it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it exprefies itfelf in fo dreadful a man- 
ner ? What might not that favage greatnefs of 
Soul tvhich appears in thefe poor wretches on 
many occafions, be railed to, were it rightly 
cultivated ? And what colour of excufe can there 
be for the contempt with which we treat this 

part 
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part of our fpecies ? That we fhould not put 
them upon the common foot of humanity, that 
we fliouid only fet an infignificant fine upon the 
man who murders them ; nay, that we fiiould, 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
profpedts of happinefs in another world as well as 
in this, and deny them that which we look upon 
as the proper means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this fubjed:, I cannot, 
forbear mentioning a ftory which I have lately 
heard, and which is fo well attefted, that I have 
no manner of reafon to fulped the truth of it. 
I may call it a kind of wdd Tragedy that paffed 
about twelve years ago at Saint Chrijiophers, one 
of our Britijlo leeward iflands. The Negroes 
who were the perfons concerned in it, were 
all of them the iiaves of a Gentleman who is 
now in England. 

This Gentleman among Ids Negroes had a 
young woman, who was looked upon as a moil: 
extraordinary Beauty by thofe of her own com- 
plexion. He had at the fame time two young 
fellows who were likewife Negroes and flaves, 
remarkable for the comelinefs of their perfons, 
and for the friendfliip which they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both 
of them fell in love with the fernale Negro above- 
mentioned, v/ho w'^ould have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her huiband, pro- 
vided they could agree between themfelves which 
ihould be the man. But they were both fo pafo 
fionately in love with her, that neither of them 
could think of giving her up to his rival and 
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at tjie fame time were fo true to one another, 
tliat neither of them would think of gaining her 
without his friend’s confent. The torments of 
thefe two Lovers were the difcourfe o± the fa- 
mily to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear obferving the fcrange complication of paf- 
fions which perplexed the hearts of the poor 
Negroes, that often dropped expreflons of the 
unerrineis they underwent, and how iinpoffible 
it was for eidier of them ever to be happy. 

After a long ftruggle between love and friend- 
ftiip, truth and jealoufy, they one day took a 
walk together into a wood, carrying their mif 
trefs along witli them : Where, after abundance 
of lamentations, they ftabbed her to the heart, 
of which fee immediately died- A flave w'ho 
was at his work not far from the place where 
this aftoniihing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the flirieks of the dying peribn, ran to 
fee what was the occadon of them. He there 
difeovered the w^oman lying dead upon the 
ground, with the two Negi'oes on each fide of 
her, killing the dead corps, weeping over it, 
and beating their breafts in the utmoft agonies 
of grief and defpair. He immediately ran to 
the Englif;? family v/ith the news of what he 
had feen ; who upon coming to the place faw 
the woman dead, and the two Negroes expiring 
by lier with wounds they had given themfelves. 

Vfe fee in this amazing inftance of barbarity, 
what ftrange diforders are bred in the minds of 
thcfe men whole paflions are not regulated by 
vii tue, and difcipiined by reafon. Though the 

adion 
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affion which I have recited is in itfelf full of 


guilt and 


horror, it proceeded from a temper 
of mind which might have produced very noble 
fruits, had it been informed and guided by a 
fuitablc Education. „ 

It is therefore an unipeakable bluffing to be 
born in thofe parts of the world were wifdom 
and knowledge flourifli ; though it muf!; be con-^ 
felled, there are, even in thefe parts, feveral 
poor uninllrudled perlbns who are but: little above 
the inhabitants of thofe nations of which I have 
been here Ipeaking ; as thofe who have had the 
advantage of a more liberal Education, rife above 
one another by feveral different degrees of per- 
iedtion. For to return to our ftatue in the block 
of marble, v/e fee it fometimes only begun to 
be chipped, fometimes I'ough-hewn, andbutjaff 
ilietched into an human figure ; fometimes we 
fee the man appearing difcindly in ail his limbs 
and features, fometimes we find the figure 
wrought up to a great elegancy, but feldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Fhidias 
or Praxiteles could mt give feveral nice touches 
and finiiliings. 

Diicourfes of morality, and reflexions upon 
human nature, are the befi; means we can make 
ufe of to improve our minds, and gain a true 
knowledge of ourielves, and confequently to 
recover our Souls out of the vice, ignorance, and 
prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. I 
have ail along profeffed myfelf in this Paper a. 
promoter of thefe great ends, j and I 'flatter my- 
felf that I do from day to day contribute fome- 
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thing to the polifhing of men’s minds : at ieaft 
my deiign is laudable, whatever the execution 
may be. I muft confefs I am not a little en- 
couraged in it by many letters which I receive 
from unknown hands, in approbation of my 
endeavours ■, and muft take this opportunity of 
returning my thanks to thofe who write them, 
and excufing myfelf for not inferting feveral of 
them in my Papers, which I am fenfible would 
be a very great ornament to them. Should I 
publifh the praifes which are fo well penned, 
they would do honour to the perfons who write 
them, but my publifhing of them would I fear 
be a fufficient inftance to the world that I did 
not deferve them. Q 
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Siquidem hercle fojjis, nil prius, neque fortius ; 

Verur/i Ji incipies, neque perficies navitery 
Atque, ubi pati non poteris, cum nemo expetet, < 

Inf eSd pace, ultra ad earn venies, indicans 
Te amare, & ferre non poffe : ABim efi, ilicet, 

Perijli : eludet, ubi te viSium fenferit. 

Ter. Eun. Aa I. Sc. r. 

If indeed you can keep to your refolution, you 
will a£i: a noble and a manly part: but if, v/lien 
you have fet about it, your courage fails you, 
and you make a voluntary fubmiffion, acknow- 
ledging the violence of your pafiion, and your 
inability to hold out any longer; all is over 
with you ; you are undone, and may go hang 
yourfelf ; Ihe will infult over you, when ftie 
finds you her Have. 

To the Spectator. 

SIR, 

* is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman 

‘ J_ had no fooner taken coach, but his Lady 
‘ was taken whh a terrible fit of the vapours, 
‘ which si; is feared will make her mifcany, if 
‘ not endanger her life; therefore, dear Sir, if 
‘ you know of any receipt that is, good againfl 
‘ this fafaionabie reigning diilemper, be pleafed 
^ to communicate it for the good of the public, 
f: and you wiM oblige Yours, 

A. Noewill. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

' uproar was ib great as loon as I had read 

‘ tlie Spectator concerning Mrs. Rreeman^ that 

* after many revolutions in her temper, of raging, 

* hvoorsing, railing, fainting, pitying herfelf, and 
® reviliiio; her hiuband, noon an accidental com- 
‘ ing-in of a neighbouring Lady (v/iio fays /he 
' has writ to you alfo) fhe had nothing left for 
' it but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read 
® the Paper to her, and have a pretty good com- 

* mand of my countenance and temper on fueh 

* occaiions ■, and foon found my hiftorical name 

* to he Tom Meggot in jj'our writings, but con- 
^ cealed myfelf until I faw how it afFedied Mrs. 

* Freeman. She looked' frequently at her huf- 
d band, as often at me; and /lie did not treni- 

* ble as fire filled tea, until flie came to the 

* circumftance of ArinJirong% writing out a piece 

* of Tidly iox an Opera tune; Then /lie burll 

* out, She was expofed, llie was deceived, ihe' 

* was wronged and abuled. The tea-cup was 
‘ thrown in the fire ; and without taking ven- 
‘ geance on her fpoufe, fire faid of me, that I 

* was a pretending Coxcomb, a medler that k.r!£vv 
not what it was to interpofe in fo nice an /.hair 

* as between a man and his wife. To which 
® Mr. Freanan, Madam, were I lefs fond of 

* you than I am, I fliould not have taken this 
‘ way of waiting to the Spectator, toinfcrm 
' a woman whom God and Nature has placed 
' under my diredtion, with what I requefi; of 

her; but fince you are fo ih^ifcreet as not to 
• ‘ take 
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‘ take the hint which I gave you in that Paper, 

* I muft tell you, Madam, in fo many words, 

‘ that you have for a long and tedious Ipace of 
‘ time adted a part unfuitable to the fenfe you 
‘ ought to have of 'the fubordination in which 
‘ you are placed. And I muft acquaint you 
‘ once for all, that the fellow witliout, ah Tom / 
‘ (here the footman entered and anfwered 
‘ Madam) Sirrah, do not you know my voice ? 
' look upon me when I fpeak to you : I fay, 
‘ Madam, this fellow here is to know of me 
‘ myfelf, whether I am at leifure to fee company 

or not. I am from this hour roafter of this 

* houfe ; and my bufinefs in it, and every where 
‘ elfe, is to behave myfelf in fuch a manner, as 
‘ it fliall be hereafter an honour to you to bear 
‘ my name ; and your pride, that you are the 
‘ delight, the darling and ornament of a man 
' of honour, ufefui and efteemed by his friends; 
‘ and I no longer one that has buried Ibme merit 
‘ in the world, in compliance to a froward 

humour which has grown upon an agreeable 
‘ woman by his indulgence. Mr. Freeman ended 
‘ this with a tendernefs in his afpedt and a down- 
‘ caft eye, which fliewed he was extremely 
‘ moved at the anguifh he faw her in ; for fhe 
‘ fat fwelling with paffion, and her eyes firmly 
‘ fixed on the fire ; when 1, fearing he would 
‘ lofe all again, took upon nie to provoke her 
‘ out of that amiable forrow Ihe was in, to fall 
' upon me; upon which I faid very feafonably 
^ for my friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was 
t become the common talk of the town; and 
5 that 
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‘ tliat nothhig was lb much a jeft, as when it 
*■ w'as laid in company Mr. Freeman has promiled 
‘ to come to fuch a place. Upon which the 
' good Lady turned her foftnefs into downright 
‘ rage, and threw the fcaiding tea-kettle upon 
‘ your humble fervant ; flew' into the middle of 
' the room, and cried out fhe was the unfor- 
‘ tunateit of all women: Others kept family 
‘ difiatisfadtions for hours of privacy and retire- 
‘ ment ; No apology was to be made to her, no 
‘ expedient to be found, no previous manner of 
‘ breaking what was amifs in her ; but all tlie 
‘ world was to be acquainted with her errors, 
‘ witlaout the leaft admonition. Mr. Freeman. 
‘ was going to make a Toftening fpeech, but I 
‘ interpofed ; look you. Madam, I have nothing 
* to fay to this matter, but you ought to confider 
‘ you are now pall a chicken ; this humour, 
‘ which was well enough in a girl, is infuf- 
‘ ferable in one of your mothedy charadler. 
‘ With that ihe loft all patience, and flew di- 
‘ redtiy at her hufoand’s periwig. I got her 
‘ in my arms, and defended my friend : He 
‘ making figns at the fame time that it was too 
‘ much ; I beckoning, nodding, and frowning 
‘ over her flioulder, that he was loft if he did 
6 not perfift. In this manner flie flew round 
‘ and round the room in a moment, until the 
‘ Lady I Ipoke of above and fervants entered ; 

‘ upon which fhe fell on a couch as breathiefs. 

‘ I ftiil kept up my friend ; but he, with a very 
‘ filly air, bid them bring tlie coach to the door, 

‘ and we went ofij I forced to bid the coachman 

' ‘ drive 
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“ drive on. We were no fooner come to my 
® lodgings, but all his wife’s relations came to 

* inquire after him ; and Mrs. Freemans mother 
writ a note, wherein die thought never to have 

‘ feen this day, and fo foith. 

In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a 
' thing we have no talents for ; and I can cbferve 
‘ already, my friend looks upon me rather as a 
‘ man that knows a weaknefs of him that he Is 
‘ afhamed of, than one who has refcued him 
‘ from ilavery. Mr. Spectator, I am but a 
‘ young fellow, and if Mr. Freeman fubmits, I 
‘ fliall be looked upon as an incendiary, and 

* never get a wife as long as I breathe. He has 
‘ indeed fent word home he fhall lie at MajnJiead 
‘ to-night ; but I believe fear of the firil: onfet 
‘ after this rupture has too great a place in this 
‘ refolution. Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty 
‘ fifter ; llippofe I delivered him up, and articled 
-f with the mother for her, bringing him home. 
^ If he has not courage to ftand it, (you are a 
' great cafuifr) is it fuch an ill thing to bring 
‘ myfelf off, as well as I can I What makes me 
^ doubt my man, is, that I find he thinks it 

reafonable to expoftulate at lead: with her j and 
‘ Captain S e n t r e y will tell you, if you let 
‘ your Orders be difputed, you are no longer a 
‘ Commander. I wifti you could advife me how 
‘ to get clear of this bufinefs handfomly. 

; Yours,' V: 

T . Fom Meggot. 
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— Tunc fee', ninajimplex, 

Et pa'dter toto repetitur clmto'r ah a'dti'o. 

juv. Sat. 6. V. 326. 

Then, unreferain’d by rales of decency, 

Th’ affembied Femaies raife a general cry. 

I Shall entertain my reader to-day with fome 
Letters from my correfpondents. 

The firfl of them is the defeription of a Club, 
whether real or imaginary, I cannot determine j 
but am apt to fancy, that the writer of it, who- 
ever fhe is, has formed a kind of nodturnal 
Orgie out of her own fancy : Whether this be 
fo or not, her Letter may conduce to the 
amendment of that kind of perfons who are 
reprefented in it, and whofe charadlers are fre- 
quent enough in the world. 

Mr. S P E C TAT o R, 

* T N fome of your firft Papers you were pleafed 
‘ to give the public a very diverting account 
‘ of feveral Clubs and nodlurnai aflemblies ; but 
‘ I am a member of a fociety which has wholly 
‘ efcaped your notice, I mean a cliib of She- 
‘ romps. We take each a hackney-coach, and 
' meet once a week in a large upper chamber, 
which we hire by »the year for that purpofe j 
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our landlord and his family, who are quiet 
‘ people, confLantly contriving to be abroad on 
‘ our Ciub-night. We are no fooner come to- 
‘ gether, than we throw off all that modefly 
‘ and rcfervednefs with which our Sex are 
^ obliged to difguife themfelves in public places. 

‘ I am not able to exprefs the pleafure we enjoy 
from ten at night until four in the morning, 

‘ in being as rude as you men can be for your 
‘ lives. As our play runs high, the room is 
' immediately filled with broken fans, tonipetti- 
‘ coats, lappets or head-drefies, flounces, fur- 
‘ belows, garters, and working-aprons. I had 
‘ forgot to tell you at firfl:, that befides the 

* coaches we come in ourfelves, there is one 
‘ which ft'ands always empty to carry off our 

* dead men, for fo we call all thofe fragments 
^ and tatters with which the room is ftrewed^ 

‘ and which we pack up together in bundles 
‘ and put into the aforefaid coach : It is no 
‘ fmall diverfion for us to meet the next night 
‘ at fome member’s chamber, where every one 

* is to pick out what belonged to her from 
‘ this confafed bundle of filks, fluffs, laces, and 
‘ ribbands. I have hitherto given you an ac- 
‘ count of our diverfion on ordinary Club-nights j 
‘ but muft acquaint you further, that once a 

month we demoliflj a Prude, that is, we get 
‘ fome queer formal creature in among us, and 

unrig her in an inflant. Our laft month’s 
' ‘ Prude was fo armed and fortified in whale- 
‘ bone and buckram, that we had much ado 
‘ to come at her f but you would have died with 

laugh- 
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' laughing to have feen how the foher aukward 
‘ thing looked when Ihe was forced out of her 
‘ intrenchments. In fhort, Sir, it is impoffibie 

* to give you a true notion of our iport, un- 
‘ lefs you would come one night amongft us; 
' and though it be diredly againft the rules 
‘ of our Society to admit a male vifitant, we 
‘ I'epofe io much confidence in your filence 
‘ and taciturnity, that it was agreed by the 
‘ Vv'hole Club, at our laft meeting, to give you 
‘ entrance for one night as a Spectator. 

I am your humble fervant, 

Kitty Terjnagant. 

P. S. We fliali demolifh a Prude next Thurfday. 

Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I 
do not at prefent find in niyfelf any inclination 
to venture my perfon with her and her romp- 
ing companions. I fhouid regard myfelf as a 
fecond Claudius intruding on the myfcerious rites 
of the Botia Dea, and fhouid apprehend being 
demolifhed as much as the Prude. 

The followdng Letter comes from a Gentle- 
man, vvhofe fade I find is much too delicate to 
endure the lead advance towards romping. I 
may perhaps hereafter improve upon the hint 
he has given me, and make it the fubjedt of a 
whole Spectator ; in the mean time talce it as it 
follows in his own words. 

Mr. S P'E C T A T O R, 

‘ J T is my misfortune to be in love with a 
‘ young creature who is daily co mm itting 

* faults, which though they give me the utmoft 

3 ‘ uneafinefs. 
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* uneafinefs, I know not how to reprove her 
‘ for, or even acquaint her with. She is pretty, 
‘ drefles well, is rich, and good-humoured ; but 

either wholly negledts, or has no notion of 
‘ that which polite people have agreed to diftin- 
‘ guifli by the name of Delicacy. After our 
‘ return from a walk the other day die threw 
‘ herfelf into an elbow-chair, and profeffed be- 

* fore a large company, that “ She was ail over 
“ in a Iweat.” She told me this afternoon “ that 

her ftomach aked;” and was complaining 
‘ yefterday at dinner of fomething that “ ftuck 

in her teeth.” I treated her with a bafket of 
' fruit laft fummer, which fhe eat fo very gi'ee- 
‘ dily, as almoft made me refolve never to fee 
‘ her more. In fliort, Sir, I begin to tremble 
‘ whenever I fee her about to Ipeak or move. 

‘ as fhe does not want fenfe, if Ihe takes tbefe 
‘ hints I am happy ; if not, I am more than. 

‘ afraid, that thefe things which fliock me even 
‘ in the behaviour of a miftrefs, wdll appear in- 
‘ fupportable in that of a wife. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

My next Letter comes from a correlpondent 
whom I cannot but very much value, upon 
the account which £he gives of herfelf. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am happily arrived at a ftate of tranquillity, 

‘ which few people envy, I mean that of an 
‘ old Maid; therefore being wholly- unconcerned 

VoL. III. T ^ in 
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‘ in all that medley of follies which our Sex is 
‘ apt to contrad from their lilly fondnefs of 
‘ yours, I read your ralleries on us without pro- 
‘ vocation, I can fay with Hamlet ^ 


• Man delights not me. 

Nor Woman neither 


tlierefore, dear Sir, as you never Ipare your 
* own Sex, do not be afraid of reproving what is 
‘ ridiculous in ours, and you will oblige at leafi; 
‘ one woman, who is 


Your humble fervant, 

Sufanna Froji, 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am wife to a Clergyman, and cannot help 
‘ thinking that in your tenth or tithe charadler 
‘ of womankind you meant myfelf, therefore I 
' have no quarrel againfl; you for the other nine 

* characters. 



Your humble fervant, 

A. B, 



Friday, 
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N°2i 8 Friday, November 9. 


^id de ^uoque virg, ^ mi dicaSy fape caveto. 

Hor. Ep. 18. 1 . I. V'. 684 

Have a care 

Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

P O O L Y, 

Happened the other day, as my way is, to 
Ihrole into a little CofFee-houfe beyond Aid- 
gate 5 and as I fat there, two or three very plain 
fenfible men were talking of tlie Spectator. 
One faid, he had that morning drawn the great 
Benefit-ticket ; another wilhed he had ; but a 
third fhaked his head and faid, it was pity that 
the writer of that Paper was fuch a fort of man, 
that it was no great matter whether he had it 
or no. He is, it feems, faid the good man, the 
mofi; extravagant creature in the world j has run 
through vaft fums, and yet been in continual 
want j a man, for all he talks fo well of oeco- 
riomy, unfit for any of the offices of life by 
reafon of his profufenefs. It would be an un- 
happy thing to be his wife, his child, or his 
friend j and yet he talks as well of thofe duties 
of life as any one. Much reflexions has brought 
me to fo eafy a contempt for every thing which 
is falfe, that this heavy accufation gave me no ■ 
manner of uneafinefs j but 


^.Birew’- 
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threw me into deep thought upon the fubjedt of 
Fame in general ; and I could not but pity fuch 
as were fo weak, as to value what the common 
people fay out of their own talkative temper to 
the advantage or diminution of thofe whom they 
mention, without being moved either by malice 
or good-will. It will be too long to expatiate 
upon the fenfe all mankind have of Fame, and 
the inexpreflible pleafure which there is in the 
approbation of worthy men, to all who are 
capable of worthy aSiions ; but methinks one 
may divide the general word Fame into three 
different fpecies, as it regards the different orders 
of mankind who have any thing to do with it. 
Fame therefore may be divided into gloiy, which, 
refpedis the Hero ; reputation, which is preferred 
by every Gentleman ; and credit, which mull 
be fupported by every Tradefman. Thefe poffef- 
fions in Fame are dearer than life to thefe cha- 
raecers of men, or rather are the life of thofe 
charadiers. Glory, w'hile the Hero purfues great 
and noble enterprizes, is impregnable j and all 
tlie afiailants of his renown do but fhew their 
pain and impatience of its brightnefs, without 
throwing the lead lhade upon it. If the foun- 
dation of an high name be virtue and fervice> 
all drat is offered againft it is but rumour, vvhich 
is too fliort-lived to Hand up in competition with 
Glory, which is everlafling. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every maa 
who would live with the elegant and knowing 
part of mankind, is as dable as Glory, if it be 
as well founded ■, and the common caufe of hu- 
man 
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man fcciety is thought concerned when we hear 
a man of good behaviour calumniated : Eeiides 
which, according to a prevailing cuftom amongft 
us, every man has his defence in his own arm : 
and reproach is foon checked, put out of coun- 
tenance, and overtaken by difgrace. 

The moft unhappy of all men, and the moll 
expofed to the malignity or wantonnefs. of the 
common voice, is the Trader. Credit is undone 
in w|iilpers. The Tradefman’s wound is received 
from one who is more private and more cruel 
than the ruffian with the lanthorn and dagger. 

The manner of repeating a man’s name, Asj 

* Mr. Cajh, Oh ! do you leave your money at 
‘ his ffiop? Why, do you know Mr. Searoom? 
‘ He is indeed a general Merchant.’ I fay, I 
have feen, from the iteration of a man’s name, 
hiding one thought of him, and explaining what 
you hide, by faying fomething to his advantage 
when you fpeak, a Merchant hurt in his credit ; 
and him who, every day he lived, literally added 
to the value of his native country, undone by one 
who was only a burden and a blemiffi to it. 
Since every body who knows the world is fenfible 
of this great evil, how careful ought a man to 
be in his language of a Merchant? It may 
poffibly be in the power of a very lhallow crea- 
ture to lay the ruin of the befS: family in the moft 
opulent city ; and the more fo, the more highly 
he deferves of his country; that is to fay, the 
farther he places his wealth out of his hands, to 
draw home that of another olimate. 
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In this cafe an ill word may change plenty 
into want, and by a rath fentence a free and 
generous fortune may in a few days be reduced 
to beggary. How litde does a giddy prater im- 
agine, that an idle phrafe to the disfavour of a 
h/Iercliant, may be as pernicious in the con- 
fequence, as the forgery of a deed to bar an in- 
heritance would be to a Gentleman ? Land 
flands where it did before a Gentleman was 
calumniated, and the flate of a great adlion is 
juft as it was before calumny was offered to 
diminiflr it, and there is time, place and occafion, 
expedted to unravel all that is contrived againft 
thofe characters j but the Trader who is ready 
only for probable demands upon him, can have 
no armour againft the inquifitive, the malicious, 
and the envious, who are prepared to fill the 
cry to his difhonour. Fire and fword are flow 
engines of deftrudtion, in comparifon of the 
babbler in the cafe of the Merchant. 

For this reafbn I thought it an imitable piece 
of humanity of a Gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who had great variety of affairs, and ufed to talk 
with v/armth enough againft Gentlemen by whom 
he thought himfelf ill dealt with ; but he would 
never let any thing be urged againft a Merchant 
(witli whom he had any difference) except in a 
court of juftice. He ufed to fay,' that to fpeak 
ill of a Merchant, was to begin his fuit with 
judgment and execution. One cannot, I think, 
iay more on this occafion, than to repeat, that 
the merit of the Merchant is above that of all 
otlier fubjefts j for while he is untouched in his 
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credit, his hand-writing is a more portable coin 
for the fervice of his fellow-citizens, and his 
word tlie gold of OpMr to the countiy wherein 
he refides. T 


N°2I9 Saturday*, November zo. 


Fix ea noftra voco — — - Ovid, Met. I. 13. v. 141. 

Thefe I fcarce call our own. 

^ ' HERE are but few men, who are not 
I ambitious of diftinguilhing themfelves in 
the nation or country where they live, and of 
growing conllderabie among thofe with whom 
they converfe. There is a kind of grandeur and 
refped:, which the meaneft and mofl; infignificant 
part of makind endeavour to procure in the little 
circle of their friends and acquaintance. The 
pooreft mechanic, nay the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his fet of admirers, and 
delights in that fuperiority which he enjoys over 
thofe who are in fome relpedts beneath him. 
This ambition, which is natural to the Soul of 
man, might methinks receive a very happy 
.turn ; and, if it were rightly directed, contribute 
as much to a perfon’s advantage, as it generally 
does to his uneafinefs and dilquiet. 

I fliall therefore put together fome thoughts 
on this fubjed:, which I have not met with in 

T 4 other 
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other writers j and fhall fet them down as they 
have occurred to me, without being at the pains 
to conned: or methodife them. 

All fuperiority and pre-eminence that one man 
can have over another, may be reduced to the 
notion of Quality, which, confidered at large, 
is either that of fortune, body, or mind. The 
firftis that which confifts in birth, title, or riches; 
and is the moft foreign to our natures, and what 
we can the lead: call our own of any of the 
three kinds of Quality. In relation to the body. 
Quality arifes from health, drength, or beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more a part of our- 
felves than the former. Quality, as it regards 
the mind, has its rife from knowledge or virtue ; 
and is that which is more dlential to us, and 
more intimately united with us than either of 
the otlaer two. 

The Quality of fortune, though a man has 
lefs reaion to value himfelf upon it than on that 
of the body or mind, is however the kind of 
Quality which maices' the mod iliining figure 
in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the mod reafbnable and genuine 
fource of honour, we generally find in titles 
an intimation of fome particular merit that fliould 
recommend men to the high datioris which they 
poffefs. Holinefs is afcribed to the Pope ; ma- 
jefb/ to Kings ; ferenity or mildnefs of temper 
to Princes; excellence or perfedtion to Ambaf- 
iadors ; grace to Archbidiops ; honour to Peers; 
■^vonhip or venerable behaviour to Magidrates ; 
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and reverence, which is of the fame import as 
the former, to the inferior Clergy. 

In the founders of great families, fuch attri- 
butes of honour are generally correfpondent 
with the virtues of the perfon to whom they 
are applied ; but in the defcendents they are 
too often the marks rather of grandeur than 
of merit. The Hamp and denomination ftill 
continues, but the intrinfic value is frequently 
loft. 

The death-bed fliews the emptinefs of titles 
in a true light. A poor difpirited linner lies 
trembling under the apprehenfions of the ftate 
he is entering on j and is aficed by a grave at- 
tendant how his Holinefs does? Another hears 
himfelf addrefled to under the title of Highnefs 
or Excellency, who lies under fuch mean cir- 
cumftances of mortality as are the difgrace of 
human nature. Titles at fuch a time look 
rather like infults and mockery than relpedt. 

The truth of it is. Honours are in this v/orld 
under no regulation ; true Quality is negiedted, 
virtue is oppreffed, and vice triumphant. The 
laft day will redlify this diforder, and affign to 
every one a ftation fuitable to the dignity of 
his charadtcr; ranks will be then adjuft’ed, and 
precedency fet right, 

Mefninks we Ihould have an ambition, if 
not to advance ourfelves, in another world, at 
dealt to preferve our poft in it, and outfliine 
our inferiors in virtue here, that they may not 
be put above us in a ftate which is to fettle the 
diftindtion for eternity. ■ 
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Pvlen in Scripture are called Grangers and 
‘ fo[ourners upon earth/ and life a ' pilgrimage’. 
Several heathen, as well as chriftian Authors, 
under the fame kind of metaphor, have repre- 
fented tlie world as an Inn, which was only 
deSgned to furnifh us with accommodations in 
this our pailage. It is therefore very abfurd 
to think of fetting up our reft before we come 
to our journey’s end, and not rather to take care 
of the reception we fhali there meet, than to 
fix our thoughts on the little conveniences and 
advantages which we enjoy one above another 
in the way to it. 

Epicretiis makes ufe of another kind of allu- 
fion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully 
proper to incline us to be fatisfied with the poll 
in which Providence has placed us. We are 
Here, ftys he, as in a Theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted to him. The great duty 
which lies upon a man is to adt his part in 
perfeddon. We may indeed fay, that our part 
(does not fuit us, and that we could adl an- 
other better. But this (fays the Philofopher) 
is not our bufinefs. All that w^’e are concerned 
in is to excel in the part which is given us. If 
it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, but 
in him who has caft our feveral parts, and is 
the great dilpofer of the drama. 

The part that was adted by this Philofopiier 
himielf was but a very indifferent one, for he 
lived and died a flave. His motive to con- 
tentment in this particular, receives a veiy great 
enforcement from the above-mentioned con- 
3 * ■ iideration 
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fideration, if remember that our parts in 
the other world will be new caft, and that 
mankind will be there ranged in different fta- 
tions of fuperiority and pre-eminence, in pro- 
portion as they have here excelled one another in 
virtue, and performed in their feveral pods of 
life the duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful _^pafiages in the little 

apocryphal book, entitled, ‘I he JViJdom oj Solo- 
mon, to fet forth the vanity of lionour, and the 
like temporal bleilings which are in fb great re- 
pute among raen, and to comfort thofe who 
have not the poffeffion of them. It reprefents 
in very warm and noble terms this advancement 
of a good man in the other world, and the great 
furprife which it will produce among thofe who 
are his fuperiors in this. ‘ Then fcall the right- 
* eous man dand in great boldnefs before the 
‘ face, of fuch as have aftlidted him, and made 
‘ no account of his labours. When they fee 
‘ it, they fhall be troubled with terrible fear, 

‘ and fhall be amazed at the drangenefs of his 
‘ falvation, fo far beyond all that they looked 
‘ for. And they repenting and groaning for 
‘ anguifh of fpirit, diall fay within themfelvesj 
‘ This is he whom we had fometime in derifion, 
‘ and a proverb of reproach. We fools ac- 
‘ counted his life madnefs, and his end to be 
‘ without honour. How is he numbered among 
‘ the children of God, and his lot is among the 
‘ Saints !’ 

If the reader would fee the defeription of a 
life that is paffed away in vanity and among the 

fliadovvs 
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fliadows of pomp and greatnefs, he may fee it 
very finely drawn in the fame place. In the 
mean time, fince it is necefiary in the prefent 
conftitution of things, that order and diftindion 
ihould be kept in the world, we fhould be happy, 
if thofe who enjoy the upper ftations in it, would 
endeavour to furpafs others in virtue, as much 
as in rank, and by their humanity and con- 
defcenfion make their fuperiority ealy and ac- 
ceptable to thofe who are beneath them ; and 
if, on the contrary, thofe who are in meaner 
pofts of life, w'ould confider how they may 
better their condition hereafter, and by a juft 
deference and fubmiffion to their fuperiors, make 
them happy in thofe bleffings with which Pro- 
vidence has thought fit to diftinguiih them. C 


N°2 20 Mondaj-j November 12. 

Rumorefque ferit varies Virg. iEn. 12. v. 22S. 

A thoufand rumours Ipreads. 

S I R, 

W HY will you apply to my Father for 
my love ? I cannot help it if he will 
give you my Perfon ; but I allure you it is 
‘ not in his power, nor even in my own, to 
‘ give you my Heart. Dear Sir, do but confider 
‘ die ill confequence of fuch a match ; you are 
* fifty-five, I twenty-one. You are a man of 

bufinefs, 
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bufinefs, and mightily converfant in arithme- 
V* tic and making calculations j be pleafed there- 
® fore to confider what proportion your fpirits 
‘ bear to mine, and when you have made a 
® juft eftimate of the necelTary decay on one 
® fide, and the redundance on the other, you 
® will a<ft accordingly. This perhaps is fuch 
‘ language as you may not expedl from a young 
® Lady j but my happinefs is at ftake, and I 
® muft talk plainly. I mortally hate youj and 
® fo, as you and my Father agree, you may 
‘ take me or leave me: But if you will be fo 

* good as never to fee me more, you will for 
‘ ever oblige, 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Henrietta. 

Mr. Spectator, 

® /-|-v here are fo many artifices and modes 
of falfe wit, and fuch a variety of hu- 
f mour difcovers itfelf among its votaries, that 
‘ it would, be impoffible to exhauft fo fertile 
a fubjed, if you would think fit to refume it. 
® The following inftances may, if you think fit, 
® be added by way of appendix to your difcourfes 
® on that fubjed. 

‘ That feat of poetical adivity mentioned by 
‘ Horace, of an Author who could compofe two 

* hundred verfes while he flood upon one leg, 
' has been imitated (as I , have heard) by a 
® modern writer j who priding himfelf on tlic 

‘ ^tirry 
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* hurry of his invention, thought it no fmali 

* addition to his fame to have each piece minuted 
‘ with the exadt number of hours or days it coil 
' him in the compofition. He could tafte no 
' praife until he had acquainted you in how Ihort 
‘ ipace of time he had deferved it •, and was not 
' fo much led to an olfentation of his art, as of 
‘ his diipatch. 

AccipCt fi vis, 

Accipiam tahidas ; detur nohis locus, hora, 

Cujlodes : videamus liter plus fcrihere pojfit. 

Hor. Sat. 4. ]. i. V. 14^ 

Here’s pen and ink, and time, and place ; let’s try. 
Who can write moil, and fafteft, you or I. 

Creech. 

‘ This was the whole of his ambition ; and 

* therefore I cannot but think, the flights of this 
‘ rapid Author very proper to be oppofed to 
‘ thofe laborious nothings which you have ob- 
‘ ferved were the delight of German Wits, 

* and in which they fo happily got rid of fuch a 
' tedious quantity of their time. 

' I have known a Gentleman of another turn 
‘ of humour, who, defpifing the name of an 
‘ Author, never printed his works, but con- 
’ traded his talent, and by the help of a very 
‘ 'fine diamond which he wore on his little finger, 
was a confiderable Poet upon glafs. He had 
‘ a very good epigrammatic wit ; and there was 
' not a parlour or tavern- window where he vifited 
‘ or dined for Ibme years, -which did not receive 
‘ fome Iketches or memorials of it. It was his 
‘ misfortune at iaft to lofe his genius and his 

. . 
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^ ring to a {harper at play, and he has not 
‘ attempted to make a verfe fince. 

‘ But of all contradtions or expedients for wit, 

‘ I admire that of an ingenious projedtor whofe 
^ book I have feen. This virtuofo being a Ma- 
‘ thematician, has, according to his tafte, throvm 
/ the art of poetry into a Abort problem, andcon- 
‘ trived tables by which any one without know- 
® ing a word of grammar or fenfe, may, to his 
‘ great comfort, be able to compofe, or rather 
‘ to eredt Latin verfes. His tables are a kind of 
‘ poetical logarithms, which being divided into 
‘ feverai fquares, and ail infcribed witii fo many 
' incoherent words, appear to the eye fomewhat 
‘ like a fortune -telling fcreen. What a jO)^ 
‘ mull it be to the unlearned operator to find 
‘ that thefe words being carefully colledted and 
' writ down in order according to the problem, 
ftart of themfelves into hexameter arid pen- 
‘ tameter verfes ? A friend of mine, who is a 

* Undent in Aftrology, meeting with this book, 
' performed the operation, by the rules tlaere fct 
‘ down ; he £hewed his verfes to the next of 
‘ his acquaintance, who happened to underftand 

* Latin ; and being informed they defcribed a 
temped: of wind, very luckily prefixed them, 

' together with a tranflation, to an Almanac he 

* was juft then printing, and was fuppofed to 

* have foretold the laft great ftorm. 

‘ I think the only imprQvement beyond this, 

* would be that which the late Duke of Buck- 

* ingham mentioned to a ftupid pretender to 
' Poetry, as the projedl of a Dutch mechanic. 
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‘ viz. s. mill to make verfes. This being the 
‘ moft compendious method of all which have 
‘ yet been propofed, may deferve the thoughts of 
‘ our modern Virtuofi who are employed in new 
‘ difcoveries for the public good : and it may 
‘ be worth the while to eonlider, whether in 
‘ an Ifland where few are content without beina: 

‘ thought Wits, it will not be a common be- 
‘ nefit, that wit as well as labour fhould be made 
‘ cheap. 

lam, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, &c. 

Mr. Spec tat or, 

‘ T Often dine at a Gentleman’s houfe, v/here 
‘ ^ there are two young Ladies in themfelves 
‘ very agreeable, but very cold in their beha- 
‘ viour, becaufe they underdand me for a perfon 
‘ that is to break my mind, as the phrafe is, very 
‘ fuddenly to one of them. But I take this 
‘ way to acquaint them, that I am not in love 
‘ with either of them, in hopes they will ufe 
‘ me with that agreeable freedom and indif- 
‘ ference which they do all die reft of the 
‘ w’orld, and not to drink to one another only, 

‘ but fometimes call a kind look, with their 
‘ fervice to. 

Sir, - 

Your humble fervant, ■ 


Mr, 
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Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T Am a young Gendeman, and take it for a 
' piece of good-breeding to pull off my hat 
“ ‘ when I fee any thing peculiarly charming in 

‘ any woman, whedrer I know her or not. I 
‘ take care that there is nothing ludicrous Or arch 
‘ in my manner, as if I wke to betray a woman 
‘ into a falutation by way of jeft or humour; 

‘ and yet except I am acquainted with her, I 
‘ find file ever takes it for a rule, that die is 
‘ to look upon this civility and homage I pay 
‘ to her fuppofed mferit, as an impertinence or 
‘ forwardnefs which die is to obferve and negledt. 

‘ I widij Sir, you would fetde the bufinefs of 
‘ falutation ; and pleafe to inform me how I diall 
‘ refid: the fiidden impulfe I have to be civil to. 

‘ what gives an idea of merit , or tell thefe crea- 
‘ tures how to behave themfelves in return to the 
* efteem I have for them. My affairs are fuch, 

‘ that your decifion will be a favour to me, if it 
‘ be only to fave the unneceffary expence of 
‘ wearing out my hat lb fad: as I do at prefent. 

i am. Sir,- 

V*.. ^ YourSj- i>- 

P. S. ‘ There are fome that do know me^ 

‘ and will not bow to me. "T 
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———AbOvo 

Ufque ad Mala Hor. Sat. 3.]. i. v. 6* 

From eggs, which firft are fet upon the board. 

To apples ripe, with which it laft is ftor’d. 

W H E N I have finilhed any of my Spe- 
culations, it is my method to confider 
which of the ancient Authors have touched upon 
the fubjedt that I treat of. By this means I 
meet with fome celebrated thought upon it, or 3 
thought of my own exprefled in better words, or 
fome fimilitude for the illuftration of my lubjed:. 
This is what gives birth to the Motto of a Spe- 
culation, which I rather choofe to take out of 
the Poets than the Profe-writers, as the former 
generally give a finer turn to a thought than the 
latter, and by couching it in few words, and in 
harmonious numbers, make it more portable to 
the memory. 

. My reader is therefore lure to meet widi at 
leaft one good line in every Paper, and very often 
finds his imagination entertained by a hint that 
awakens in his memory fome beautiful paflage 
of a claflic Author. 

It was a Saying of an ancient Philofopher, which 
I find fome of our writers have afcribed to Queen 
Ebzabeth, who perhaps might have taken oc- 
, • ' cafion 
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cafion to repeat it, ‘ that a good face is a letter 
*'of recommendation/ It naturally makes the 
beholders inquiiitive into the perfon who is the 
owner of it, and generally prepofleffes them in 
his favour, A handlbin Motto has the fame 
etfedt. Befides that it always gives a fupernu- 
merary beauty to a Paper, and is fometiiiies iii 
a manner necellary when the writer is engaged 
in what may appear a paradox to vulgar mindSj 
as it fhews that he is fupported by good authori- 
ties, and is not fingular in his opinion. 

. I muft coniels, the Motto is of little ufe tO 
an unlearned reader, for Which reafon I con- 
fider it only as ‘ a word to the wife,’ But as 
for my unlearned friends, if they cannot relilh 
the Motto, I take care to make provifion for 
, them in the body of my Paper. If they do not 
underftand the fign that iS hung out, they 
know very well by it, that tliey may meet with 
entertainment in the houfe ; and I think I was 
never better pleafed than with a plain man’s 
compliment, who, upon his friend’s telling liitn 
that he would like the Spedator much better if 
he underftood the Motto, replied, ‘ that good 
‘ wine needs no bufh/ 

I have heard of a couple of preachers ift a 
country town, who endeavoured which fhould 
outlhine one another, and draw together the 
greatefl: congregation. One of them being vyeE 
verfed in the Fathers, ufed to quote every noW 
and then a Latin fentence to his illiterate hearers, 
who it feems found themfelves fo edified by it, 
that they flocked in greater numbers to this learned 

U z ' man 
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man than to his rival. The other finding his 
.congregation mouldering every Sunday, and hear- 
ing at length what was the occafion of it, re- 
folved to give his parilh a little in his turn j 
but being unacquainted with any of the Fathers, 
he digefted into his fermons the whole book of 
Genus, adding however fuch explications to 
it as he thought might be for tlie benefit of his 
people. He afterwards entered upon j4s hi fra- 
fenti, which he converted in the fame manner to 
the ufe of his parifiiioners. This in a very little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, 
and routed his antagonift. 

The natural love to Latin, which is ib pre- 
valent in our common people, makes me think 
that my Speculations fare never the worfe among, 
them for that little fcrap which appears at the 
head of them ; and what the more encourages 
me in the ufe of quotations in an unknown 
tongue, is, that I hear the Ladies, whole ap- 
probation L value more than that of the whole 
learned world, declare themfelves in a more par- 
ticular manner pleafed with my Greek Mottos. 

; Defigning this day s work for a diflertation 
upon the two extremities of my Paper, and 
having already difpatched my Motto, I llaali, in 
the next place, difcourfe upon thole fingle capital, 
letters, which are placed at the end of it, and 
which have afforded great matter of Ipeculation 
to the curious. I have heard various conjedlures 
upon this fubjeft. Some tell us that C is the 
mark of thole Papers that are written by the 
Clergyman, though others afcribe them to the 
..r,,:... . ‘ " ^ Club 
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Glub In general: That the Papers marked with 
R were written by my friend Sir Roger : 
That L lignifies the Lawyer, whom I have de- 
fcribed in my fecond Speculation; and that T 
ftands for the Trader or Merchant; But the 
letter X, which is placed at the end of Ibrae' 
few of my Papers, is that which his puzzled 
the whole town, as they cannot think of any 
name which begins with that letter, except 
Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them 
be fuppofed to have had any hand in thefe Spe- 
culations. 

In anfwer to thefe inquifitive Gentlemen, who 
have many of them made inquiries of me by 
letter, I muft tell them the reply of an ancient 
Philofopher, who carried fomething hidden under 
his cloke. A certain acquaintance defiring him 
to let him know what it was he covered fo care- 
fully ; ‘ I cover it, fays he, on purpofe that you 
‘ flrould not know.’ I have made ufe of thefe 
obfcure marks for the fame purpofe. They 
are, perhaps, little amulets or charms to preferve 
the Paper againfl the fafeination and malice of 
evil eyes ; for which reafon I would not have 
my reader furprifed, if hereafter he fees any of 
my Papers marked with a Qjja Z, a Y, an &c, 
or with th-fwOT^. Abracadabra. 

I fhall, however, fo far explain myfelf to the 
reader, as to let him know that the letters C, 
L, and X, are cabaliftical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be ac- 
quainted with. Thofe who are verfed in the 
philofophy of Pythagoras, and fwear by the 
U 3 Ptetrachtyi^ 
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Tetrachtys, that is the number four, will know 
very well that the number ten, which is figni-. 
fied by the letter X, (and which has fo much 
perplexed the town) has in it many particular 
powers ; that it is called by platonic writers the 
complete number j that one, two, three and 
four pat together make up the number ten; 
and that ten is all. But thefe are not myfteries 
for ordinary readers to be let into. A man muft- 
have Ipent many years in hard ftudy before he 
can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical Divine in England, who 
was Chaplain to the Earl of Ejfex in Queen 
Elizabeth'^ time, that had an admirable head 
ibr fecrets of this nature. Upon his taking the 
Dodtor of Divinity’s degree, he preached before 
the Univerfity pf Cambridge, upon the Firft verfe 
of the Firft chapter of die Firft book of Chro- 
nicles, in which, fays he, you have the three 
following words, 

Adam, Shetb, Enofi. 

He divided this ihort text into many parts, and 
by difcovering feveral myderies in each ivord, 
made a mod learned and elaborate difcourfe. The 
name of diis profound preacher was Dpclor Ala- 
hajler, of whom the reader may find a more par- 
ticular account in Dodor Fullers booh of Englijh 
Worthies. This inftance will, I hope, convince 
my readers that there may be a great deal of 
fine writing in the capital letters which bring up 
the rear of my Paper, and give tfiem fome fatis-, 
fadion in that particular. But as for the full 
explication of thefe matters, I mud refer them 
tjS time, ivhich difcovers all things, Q 
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Cur alter fratrum cejfare, Csf ludere, £5? tingle 
Praferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus 

Hor, Ep. 2 . 1. 2. V, 183* 

Why, of two brothers, one his pleafure loves. 
Prefers his fports to Herod'% fragrant groves. 

Creech, 

Mr. Spectator, 

* ^ I””' here is one thing I have often looked 

* for in your Papers, and have as often 

* wondered to find myfelf difappointed ; the 
‘ rather, becaufe I think it a fubjedt every way 

* agreeable to your defign, and by being left 
‘ unattempted by others, feems referved as a 
‘ proper employment for you j I mean a Dif- 

* quifition, from whence it proceeds, that men 
‘ of the brightefl parts, and moft comprehenfive 
‘ genius, completely furnifhed with talents for 
‘ any province in human affairs; fuch as by their 
‘ wife leflbns of Oeconomy to others have made 
‘ it evident, that they have the jufteft notions 
‘ of life, and of true fenfe in the condudt of 

« it : From what unhappy contradidtious 

‘ caufe it proceeds, that perfons thus finifhed by 
‘ nature and by art, fhould fo often fail in the 

* management of that which they fb well un- 
^•derflandj and want the addrefs to make a 

U 4 ‘ right 
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^ riglit application of their own rules. This is 
‘ certainly a prodigious inconfiftency in beha- 
^ viour, and makes much Inch a figure in 
‘ morals as a monfixous bifth in naturals, with 

* this difference only, which greatly aggravates 

* the wonder, that it happens much more fre~ 

‘ quendy; and what a blemifh does it caft upon 

* wit and learning in the general account of 
‘ -the world? And in how difadvantageous a 
‘ light does it expofe them to the bufy clafs 
‘ of mankind, that thpre fhou|d he fb many 
‘ kiftances of perfons who have fo condufted 
‘ their lives in ipite of thefe tranfcendent advan- 
‘ tages, as neither to be happy in themfelves, 

^ nor ufeful to their friends ; when every body 
‘ fees it was intirely in their own power to be 
‘ eminent in both thefe charadtors ? For my 

* part, I think there is no reflexion more aflo- 
‘ nifhing, than to confider one of thefe Gentle- 
‘ men ipending a fair fortune, running in every 
‘ body’s debt without the leafl apprehenfion 
‘ of a future reckoning, and at laft leaving not 
‘ only his own children, but poflibly thofe of 
‘ other people, by his means, in ftarying cir- 
‘ cumflances ; while a feliovir whom one would 

■ fcarce fulpedl to have a human Soul, fhall per- 
‘ haps raife a vafl: eflate out of nothing, and be 
‘ the founder of a family capable of being very 

■ confiderafile in their country, and doing many 
^ illufrrious fervices to it. That this obfervation 
‘ is jufr, experience has put beyond ail difpute. 
" But though the fact be fo evident and glaring, 
f yet tlie catifes of it are fall in the dark 3 which 

* , ^ i'nakc§ 
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* makes me perfuade myfelf, that it would be 

* no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the 
town, to enquire into the hidden fources of lb 

* unaccountable an evil. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moil humble fervanb 

What this correipondent wonders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever fince there was any 
fuch thing as human life, Horace refledls upon 
this inconliftency very agreeably in the character 
of Tigelliiis^ whom he makes a mighty pretender 
to Oeconomy, and tells you, you might one day 
hear him ipeak the moft philolbphic things ima- 
ginable concerning being contented with a litde, 
and his contempt of every thing but mere necef- 
faries, and in half a week after fpend a thoufand 
pound. When he fays this of him with relation 
to expence, he defcribes him as unequal to himfelf 
in every other circumftance of life. And indeed, 
if we confider lavifh men carefully, we fhali 
•find it always proceeds from a certain incapacity 
of polTefling themfelves, and finding enjoyment 
in their own minds. Mr. Dry den has exprelTed 
this very excellently in the character of Zimri. 

A man fo various, that he feem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong. 

Was every thing by ftarts, and nothing long-. 
But in the courfe of one revolving moon. 

Was chymift, fidler, ftatefman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
' Befides ten thoufand fireaks that died in thinidng. 
' ■ . ' 
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Bleft madman, who could every hour employ 

In fomething new to wifh or to enjoy ! 

In fquand’ring wealth was his peculiar art. 

Nothing went unrewarded but defert. 

This loofe Rate of the Soul hurries the extra- 
vagant from one purfuit to another; and the 
reafon that his expences are greater than anotlier’s, 
is, that his wants are allb more numerous. But 
what makes fo many go on in this way to their 
lives end, is, that they certainly do not know 
how contemptible they are in the eyes of the 
reft of mankind, or rather, that indeed they are 
not fo contemptible as they deferve. Tu/// lays, 
it is the greateft of wickednels to leffen your 
paternal eftate. And if a man would thoroughly 
confider how much worfe than banilhment it 
muft be to his child, to ride by the eftate which 
ftiould have been his, had it not been for his 
fathers injuftice to him, he would be fmitten 
with the reflexion more deeply than can be un- 
derftood by any but one who is a father. Sure 
there can be nothing more afftidling, than to 
think it had been happier for his fon to have been 
born of any other man living than himfelf. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important leflbn, to learn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to relifh your 
Being without the tranlport of feme paffion, or 
gratification of fome appetite. For want of 
this capacity, the world is filled with whetters, 
tipplers, cutters, fippers, and all the numerous 
train of thofe who, for want of thinking, are 

forced 
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forced to be ever exercifing their feeling or tailing. . 

It would be hard on this occafion to mention the 
harmlefs fmokers of tobacco and takers of fnuff. 

The flower part of mankind, whom my cor- 
refpondent wonders fliould get eftates, are the 

more immediately formed for that purfuit: They 

can exped diftant things without impatience, 
becaufe they are not carried out of their way 
either by violent palTion or keen appetite to any 
thing. To men addided to delights, bufinefs 
is an interruption ; to fuch as are cold to delights, 
bufinefs is an entertainment. For which reafon 
it was laid to one who commended a dull man 
for his application, ‘ No thanks to him j if he 
‘ had no bufinefs, he would have nothing to 
‘ do.’ T 
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O fuavis qualem te dicam honam 

Aniehac fui^e, iale,s cum fint reltqui<£ I 

Phaedr. Fab. 1 . 1 . 3. v. 5, 

O fweet Soul ! how good niuft you have been 
heretofore, when your remains are fo delicious ! 

W HEN I refled upon the various fate 
of thofe multitudes of ancient writers' 
who flourilhed in Greece and Jtdyy I confider 
time as an immenfe ocean, in which many noble 
Authors are intirely fwallow$d up, tnany very 
r much 
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much ihattered and damaged, feme quite dif- 
jointed and broken into pieces, while fome Have 
wholly efcaped the common wreckj but the 
number of the lad: is very fmalL 

- , Apparent ran nmtes in gurgiie vqflo. 

. Virg. yEn. I. V, 122. 

One here and there floats on the vaff abyfs. 

Among the mutilated Poets of antiquity, there 
is none whofe fragments are fo beautiful as tliofe 
of. Sappho. They give us a tafte of her way of 
writing, which is perfedtly conformable with 
that extraordinary charadler we find of her, in 
the remarks of thofe great Critics ■ who were 
converfant with her works when they were ihtire. 
One may fee by what is left of them, that 
followed Nature in all her thoughts, without 
defeending to thofe little points, conceits, and 
turns of wit with which many of our modern 
Lyrics are fo miferably infedled. Her Soul feems 
to have been made up of Love and Poetry : She 
felt the paflion in all its warmth, and deferibed 
it in all its fymptoms. She is called by ancient 
Authors the tenth Mufe ; and by Plutarch 
is compared to Caciis the fon of Vulcan., who 
breathed out nothing but flame. I do not know, 
by the charader that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind 
that they are loft. They were filled with 
'liich bewitching tendernefs and rapture, that it 
might have been, dangerous to have given them 
'a reading. ’ ■ ' 
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An inconftant Lover, called Phaon, cccafioned 
great calamities to this poetical Lady. She fell 
delperately in love with him, and took a voyage 
into Sicily, in purfuit of him, he having with- 
drawn himfelf thither on purpofc to avoid her. 
It was in that ifland, and on this occafion, fhe 
is fuppofed to have made the Hymn to Perns, 
with a tranflation of which I fhall prefent my 
reader. Her Hymn was inefFedtual for the pro- 
curing that happinefs which fire prayed for in 
it. Phaon was' ftill obdurate, and Sappho fo 
tranlported with the violence of herpaffion, that 
fhe was reiblved to get rid of it at any price. 

; . There was a promontory in Acarnania called 
Leucate, on the ton of which was a little Tern- 
pie dedicated to Jpcllo, . in this Temple it was 
ulual for . defparing Lovers to make their vows 
in fecret, and afterw'ards to fling themfelves 
from the top of the precipice into the fea, where 
they were fometimes taken up alive. This place 
was therefore called, Phe Lover s Leap j and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, or 
the refolution that could pufh them to fo dreadful 
a remedy, or the bruifes which they often re- 
ceived in their fall, banilhed all the tender fen- 
timents of love, and gave their fpirits another 
turn ; thofe who had taken this leap were ob- 
ferved never to relapfe into that paffion. Sappho 
tried the cure, but periflred in the experiment. 

After having given this fhort account of Sappho 
fo far as it regards the following Ode, I flaall 
fubjoin the tranflation of it as it was fent me 
by a friend, whofe admirable Paflorals and 

Winter- 
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Winter-Piece have been already fo well received. 
The reader will find in it that pathetic fimplicity 
which is ib peculiar to him, and fo fuitable to 
the Ode he has here tranflated. This Ode in the 
Greek (befides thofe beauties obferved by Madam 
Dacier) has feveral harmonious turns in the 
words, which are not loft in the Englijh. I muft: 
farther add, that the tranflation has preferved 
every image and fentiment of Sappho^ notwith- 
ftanding it has all the eafe and f|)irit of an original. 
In a word, if the Ladies have a mind to k^now 
the manner of writing pradifed by the fo much 
celebrated Sappho, they may here fee it in its 
genuine and natural beauty, without any foreign 
or affeded ornaments. 

An HYMN to VENUS. 

I. 

O Venus, beauty of the fldes, 

To whom a thoufand Temples rife, 

Gayly falfe in gentle fmiies. 

Full of love-perplexing wiles ; 

O Goddefs 1 from my heart remove 
The wafting cares and pains of Love, 

II. 

If ever thou haft kindly heard 
A fong in 'foft diftrefs preferr’d, 

Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

O gentle Goddefs ! hear me now. 

Defeend thou bright, immortal gueft, 

In all thy radiant charms confeft. 

in. Thou 
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III. 

Thou once didft leave almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs above : 

The carr thy wanton fparrows drew, 
Hov’ring in air they lightly flew j 
As to my bow’r they wing’d their way, 

I faw their quiv’ring pinions play. 

IV. 

The birds difmifs’d (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty carr again : 

Then you, with looks divinely mild. 

In ev’ry heav’nly feature fmil’d. 

And alk’d, what new complaints I made. 
And why I call’d you to my aid ? 

V. 

What frenzy in my bofom rag’d. 

And by what cure to be aflwag’d ? 

What gentle youth I would allure. 

Whom in my artful toils fecure ? 

Who does chy tender heart fubdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

VI. 

Tho’ now he fliuns thy longing arms. 

He foon fliail court thy flighted charms ; 
Tho’ now thy ofF’rings he delpile, 

He foon to thee fliall facrifice ; 

Tho’ now he freeze, he foon lhall burn, 
And be thy vidtim in his turn. 

VII. 

Celeftial vifitant, once more 
Thy needful prefence I implore,! 

In pity come and eale my grief^ 

Bring my dillemper’d foul relief. 

Favour thy fuppliant’s hidden fires, 
'■/And give me all'my heart defires. 


Madam 
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Madam D^aVr obferves, tliere Is- Jbmething 
very pretty in that circumftance of this Ode, 
wherein Venus is defcribed as fending, away her 
chariot upon her arrival at Sappho z lodgings, to 
denote that it was not a flrort tranfient vifit which 
fihe intended to make her. This Ode was pre- 
ferved by an eminent Greek critic, who inferted 
it intire in his works, as a pattern of perfection in 
the ftruClure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another Ode of this great 
Poetefs, which is likewife admirable in its kind, 
and has been tranflated by the fame hand with 
the foregoing one. I fhall oblige my reader 
with it in another Paper. In the mean while, 
i cannot but wonder, that thefe two finiftied 
pieces have never been attempted before by any 
of our ow'n countrymen. But the truth of it 
is, the compofitions of the ancients, which have 
not in them any of thofe unnatural witticifms 
that are the delight of ordinary readers, are ex- 
tremely difficult to render into another tongue, 
fo as the beauties . of the original may not appear 
weak and faded in the tranflation, C 
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-^Pulgenie trahit eonJiriSios Gloria cufru 

Non minus ignoios gemrofis — Hor. Sat. 6.1. i. v. 23. 

-Glory’s fhining chariot fwiftly draws 

With equal whirl the noble dnd the bafe. 

CrE E CHi 

I F we look abroad upon the great multitude 
of mankind, and endeavour to trace out the 
principles of adion in every individual, it will, 
I think, feem highly probable that Ambition runs 
through the whole fpecies, and that every man 
in proportion to the vigour of his complexion is 
more or lefs aduated by it. It is indeed no un- 
common thing to meet with men, who, by the 
natural bent of their inclinations, and without 
the difcipline of philofophy, alpire not to the 
heights of power and grandeur j who never fet 
their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, nor other gay appendages of great- 
nefs j who are contented with a competency, and 
will not moleft their tranquillity to gain an 
abundance: But it is not therefore to be con- 
cluded that fuch 'a man is not a,mbitious : His 
defires may have cut out another channel, and 
determined him to other purfuits j the motive 
however may be Ml the fame j and in thefe cafes 
V oL. III. X iikewif® 
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Hkewlie the man may be equally pufhed on with 
the defire of diftinftion. 

Though the pure confcioufnefs of worthy 
actions, abftradled from the views of popular ap- 
plaufe, be to a generous mind an ample reward, 
vet the defire of Diftindtion was doubtlefs im- 
planted in our natures as an additional' incentiye 
to exert ourfelves in virtuous excellence. 

This paffion indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble purpofes j 
fo that we may account for many of the excel- 
lencies and follies of life upon the fame innate 
principle, to wit, the defire of being remarkable : 
For this, as it has been differendy cultivated by 
education, ftudy and converfe, will bring forth 
fuitable effeds as it falls in with an ingenuous 
difpofition, or a corrupt mind; it does accord- 
ingly exprefs. itfelf in ads of magnanimity or 
felfifir cunning, as it meets with a good or a weak 
underfianding. As it has been employed in em- 
beiliihing the mind, or adorning the outfide, it 
renders the man eminently praife- worthy or ri- 
diculous. Ambition therefore is not to be con- 
fined only to one paffion or purfuit ; for as the 
fame humours, in conffitutions otherwife different, 
afied die body after different manners, fo the 
fiime alpiring principle within us fometimes 
breaks forth upon one objed, fometimes upon 
anodier. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great, 
dcfire of Glory in a. ring of Wreftlers or Cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined competidon 
tor iiiperiority; No man that could avoifl it, 

■ would 
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would ever fuffer his head to be broken but out 
of a principle of Honour. This is the fecret 
Ipring that pulhes them forward j and the fu- 
periority which they gain above the undiftin- 
guiihed many, does more than repair thofe 
wounds they have received in the combati It is 
Mr. Waller'^ opinion, yulius Cafar, had he 
not been mafter of the Ronian Empire, would in 
all probability have made an excellent wreftler. 


Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps or herd had led ; 

He that the world fubdu’d, had been 
But the belt wreftler on the green. 

That he fubdued the World, Was owing to the 
accidents of art and knowledge j had he not 
met with thofe advantages, the fame fparks of 
emulation Would have kindled within him, and 
prompted him to diftiriguifli himfelf in fome en-* 
terprife of a lower nature. Since therefore no 
man’s lot is fo unalterably fixed in this life, but 
that a thoufand accidents may either forward or 
difappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, a 
pleafant and inoffenfive {peculation, to confider a 
great man as divefted of all the adventitious cir- 
cumftances of fortune, and to bring him down in 
one’s imagination to that low ftation of life, the 
nature of which bears fome diftant refemblance to 
that high one he is at prefent poffefled of. Thus 
one may view him exerciiing in miniature thofo 
talents of nature, which being drawn out by 
education to their full length^ enable him for 
the difcharge of fome important employmenL 
\ - X 3 - On 
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On the other hand, one may raife uneducated 
merit- to fuch a pitch of greatnefs as may feem 
equal to the poffible extent of his iniproved 
capacity. 

Thus nature furnifhes a man with a general 
aopetite of Glory, education determines it to this 
or that particular objedt. The defire of Diftinc- 
tlon is not, I think, in any inftance more ob- 
fervable than in the variety of outfides and new 
appearances, which the modilli part of the world 
are obliged to provide, in order to make them- 
felves remarkable for any thing glaring and 
particular, either in behaviour or apparel, is 
known to have this good effedt, that it catches 
the eye, and will not fuffer you to pafs over the 
perfon fo adorned without due notice and ob- 
fen^ation. It has likewife, upon this account, 
been frequently refented as a very great flight, 
to leave any Gentleman out of a lampoon or 
tatire, who has as much right to be there as 
his neighbour, becaufe it fuppofes the perfon not 
eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
pafiionate fondnefs for Diflindtion are owing 
Various frolickfom and irregular pradtices, as 
fallying out into nodturnal exploits, breaking of 
windows, finging of catches, beating the Watch, 
getting drunk twice a day, killing a great num- 
ber of horfes; with many other enterprifes of 
the like fiery nature: For certainly many a man 
is- more rakifii and extravagant than he w^ould 
willingly he, were there not others to look on 
and give their approbation. 
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One very common, and at the fame time the 
moft abfurd Ambition that ever (hewed itfelf 
in human nature, is that which comes upon a 
man with experience and old age, the feafon 
when it might be expedled he. fhouid be wniefl: ; 
and therefore it cannot receive any of tliofe 
leffening circumftances which do, in fome mea- 
fure, excufe the diforderly ferments of youthful 
blood: I mean the paffion for getting money, 
exclufive of the charadler of the provident fa- 
ther, the aiFedionate hufband, or the generous 
ii'iend. It may be remarked, for tlie comfort 
of honed: poverty, that this defii-e reigns mod in. 
thofe v/ho have but few good qualities to re- 
commend them. This is a weed that will grow 
in a barren foil. Humanity, good-nature, and 
the advantages of a liberal education, are incom- 
patible with avarice. It is drange to fee how 
luddenly this abjed paffion kills all the noble 
fentiments and generous ambitions that adorn 
human nature ; it renders the man who is over- 
run with it a peevifh and cruel mader, a fevere 
parent, an unfociable hufband, a didant and 
midrudful friend. But it is more to the pre- 
fent purpofe to confider it as an abfurd paffion 
of the heart, rather than as a vicious affedion 
of the mind. As there are frequent indances 
to be met wdth of a proud humility, fo this 
paffion, contrary to mod others, affeds applaufe, 
by avoiding all fhow and appearance j for this 
reafon it will not fometimes endure even the 
common decencies of apparel. ‘ A covetous 
‘ man will call himfelf poor, that you may 
Xg ■ ‘ iboth 
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® footh his vanity by contradlding him.’ Love, 
and the defire of Glory, as they are the rhoft 
natural, fo they are capable of being refined 
into the moft delicate and rational paffions. It 
is true, the wife man who ftrike's out of the 
fecret paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the fplendor of a court, and 
the unfelt weight of public employment, whe- 
ther he fucceeds in his attempts or no, ufually 
comes near enough to this painted greatnefs 
to difcern the dawbing; he is then defirous of 
extricating himfelf out of the hurry of life, 
that he may pais away the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity and retirement. 

It may be thought then but common pru-. 
dence in a man hot to change a better ftate 
for a worfe, nor ever to quit that which he 
knows he firali take up again with pleafure ; 
and yet if human life be not a little moved 
with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there 
may be ibme danger of its fiagnating in an 
unmanly indolence and fecurity. It is a known 
ftory of Domitian, that after he had pofieffed 
himfelf of the Roman Empire, his defires turned 
upon catching files. Adtive and mafculine Ipirits 
in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought 
to remain at reft ; If they debar themfelve§ 
from aiming at a noble object, their defires 
will move downwards, and they will feel them- 
lelv( jS adtuated by feme low and abjedt paffion, 
Th’ s if you cut oif the top branches of a tree, 
and I yill not fuffer it to grow ■ any higher, it 
will I fet therefore ceafe to grow, but will quickly 
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ilioot out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
goes into the world only with the narrow views 
of felf-intereft, who catches at the applaufe of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no folid con- 
tentment at the end of his journey, fo he de~. 
;ferves to meet with difappointments in his way; 
but he who is adluated by a noble principle, 
wbofe mind is fo far enlarged as to take in the 
profpedt of his country’s good, who is enamoured 
with that praife which is one of the fair atten- 
dants of virtue, and values not thofe acclamations 
which are not feconded by the impartial tefti- 
mony of his own mind ; who repines not at 
the low ftation which Providence has at pre- 
fent allotted him, but yet would willingly ad- 
vance himfelf by juftifiable means to a more 
rifmg and advantageous ground; fuch a man 
is warmed with a generous emulation ; it is 
a virtuous movement in him to wifli and to 
endeavour that his power of doing good may- 
be equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by Nature, and 
fent into the world with great abilities, is capable 
of doing great good or mifchief in it. It ought 
therefore to be the care of education to infufe 
into the untainted youth early notices of jufiice 
and honour, that fo the poffible advantages of 
good parts may not take an evil turn, nor be 
perverted to bafe and unworthy purpofes. It is 
the bufinefs of Religion and Philofophy not fo 
much to extinguiih our pallions, as to regulate 
and direft them to valuable well-chofen ohjeds : 
When thefe have pointed out to us which courfe 
' X 4 . ' w 
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we may lawfully fleer, it is no harm to fet 
out ail our fail; if the florms and tempefls of 
adverfity fiiould rife upon us, and not fufter 
us to make ‘ the haven where we would be,’ 
it will however prove no fmall confolation to 
us in thefe circumflances, that we have neither 
miflaken our courfe, nor fallen into calamities 
of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to confider it 
no farther than as it interpofes in the affairs of 
this life) is highly valuable, and worthy of 
great veneration ; as it fettles the various prer- 
tendons, and otherwife interfering interefls of 
mortal men, and thereby confults the harmony 
and order of the great community ; as it gives 
a man room to play his part, and exert his 
abilities; as it animates to affions truly laudable 
in themfelves, in their effedls beneficial to forj 
eiety ; as it infpires rational ambition, corredl 
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f^ullum niimm ahejl, fi fit Prudentki 

Juv. Sat. 10. V- 365. 

Prudence flipplies the waai of ev’ry God. 

I Have often thought if the minds of men 
were laid open, we ihould fee but little dif- 
ference between that of the wife man and that 
of the fool. There are infinite reveries, num- 
berlefs extravagancies, and a perpetual train of 
vanities which pafs through both. The great 
difference is, that the firfi: knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for converfation, by fuppref- 
fing fome, and communicating others ; whereas 
the other lets them all indifferently fly out in 
words. This fort of Difcretion, however, has 
no place in private converfation between inti- 
mate friends. On fuch occafions the wifefi; men 
very often talk like the weakeft ; for indeed the 
talking with a friend is nothing elfe but think- 
ing aloud. 

Eully has therefore very juftly expofed a pre- 
cept delivered by fome ancient writers, that a 
man fhould live with his enemy in fuch a 
manner, as might leave him room to become 
his friend ; and with his ftiend in fuch a man- 
ner, that if he became his enemy, it fhould not 
be in his power to hurt him. The firfi part. 

'of 
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of this rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards an enemy, is indeed very reafonable, as 
well as very prudential ; but the latter part of it 
which regards our behaviour tov^^-ards a friend, 
favours more of Cunning than of Difcretion, 
and would cut a man off from the greateft plea- 
fures of life, which are the freedoms of conver- 
fation with a bofbm friend. Beddes that when 
a friend is turned into an enemy, and, (as the 
fon of Sirach calls him) a bewrayer of Secrets, 
tlie world is juft enough to accufe the perfidiouf- 
nefs of the friend, rather than the indifcretion of 
the perfon who confided in him, 

Difcretion does not only fhew itfelf in words, 
but in all the circumftances of adtion; and is 
like an under-agent of Providence, to guide and 
diredi us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more fhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none fo ufeful as 
Difcretion ; it is this indeed which gives a value 
to all the reft, which fets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to 
the advantage of the perfcn who is pofTefiTed of 
them. Without it learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence 5 virtue itfelf looks like weak- 
nefs j the beft parts only qualify a man to be 
more fprighdy in errors, and a<^ve to his own 
preiudice. 

Nor does Difcretion only make a man the 
mafter of his own parts, but of other mens. 
The difcreet man finds out the talents of thofe 
he converfes with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper ufes. Accordingly if we look 

into 
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into particular communities and diyifions pf mep, 
we may obferve that it is the difcreet rnan, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who 
guides the converfation, and gives meafures to 
the fociety. A man with gteat talents, but 
void of Difcretion, is like Polyphemus in the 
Fable, ftrong and blinds endued with' an irre- 
iiftible force, w^hich for want of %ht is of no 
ufe to him. 

Though a man has all other perfedtions, and 
wants Difcretion, he will be of no great confe- 
quence in the world ; but if he has this fingle 
talent in perfedlion, and but a common fhare of 
others, he may do what he pleafes in his parti- 
cular ftation of life. 

At the fame time that I think Difcretion the 
moft ufeful talent a man can be mafter of, I 
look upon Cunning to be the accoRiplifhrnent of 
little, mean, ungenerous minds. Difcretion 
points out the nobleft enjds to us, and purfues 
the moft proper and laudable methods of at- 
taining them : Cunning has only private felfifh 
aims, and ftieks at nothing which may make 
them fucceed. Difcretion has large and ex- 
tended views, and, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon : Cunning is a kind of 
fhort-fightednefs, that difcovers the minuteft 
objedts which are near at hand, but is not able 
to difcern things at a diftance. Difcretion, the 
more it is difcovered, gives a greater authority 
to the perfon who pofieftes it: Cunning, when 
it is once detedted, lofes its force, and makes 
a man incapable of bringing, about even thpfe 

events 
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events which he might have done, had he paiTed 
only for a plain man. Difcretion is the perfec- 
tion of Reafon, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life j Cunning is a kind of Inftincft, 
that only looks out after our immediate intereli 
and welfare. Difcretion is only found in men 
of ftrong fenfe and good underftanding : Cun- 
ning is often to be met v^ith in brutes them- 
felves, and in perfons who are but the feweft 
removes from them. In fhort, Cunning is only 
the mimic of Difcretion, and may pafs upon 
weak men, in the fame manner as vivacity is 
often milhaken for wit, and gravity for wifdom. 

The cafi: of mind which is natural to a difcreet 
man, makes him look forward into Futurity, 
and confider what will be his condition millions 
of ages hence, as well as what it is at prefent. 
He knows that the mifery or happinefs which 
are referved for him in another world, lofe no- 
thing of their reality by being placed at fo great 
a diftance from him. The objedts do not appear 
little to him becaufe they are remote. He con- 
tidei's that thofe pleafures and pains wliich lie hid 
in Eternity, approach nearer to him every mo- 
ment, and will be prefent with him in their full 
weight and meafure, as much as thofe pains and 
pleafures which he feels at this very inftant. For 
this reafon he is careful to fecure to himfelf that 
which is the proper happinefs of his nature, and 
the ultimate defign of his Being. He carries 
his thoughts to the end of every aftion, and con- 
fiders the mofl: diftant, as well as the moftim- 
mediate effedts of it. He fuperfedes every little 

profpedl 
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profped: of gain and advantage which offers it- 
felf here, if he does not find it confiftent. with 
his views of an Hereafter. In a word, his hopes 
axe full of Immortality, his fcliernes are large 
and glorious, and his condudl fuitable to one 
who knows his true intereft, and how to pur- 
fue it by proper methods. 

I have, in this effay upon Difcretion, confi- 
dered it both as an accomplifhment and as . a 
virtue, and have therefore defcribed it in its full 
extent ; not only as it is converfant about worldly 
affairs, but as it regards our wdrole exiftence; 
not only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, 
but as it is in general the diredlor of a reaibn-^ 
able Being. It is in this light that Difcretion 
is reprefented by the V/ife man, who fome- 
times mentions it under the name of Difcretion, 
and fpmetimes under tliat of Wifdom. It is 
indeed (as defcribed in the latter part of this 
Paper) the greateft Wifdom, but at the fame 
time in the power of every one to attain. Its 
advantages are iminite, but its acquifition eafyj 
or to fpeak of her in the words of the apocry- 
phal writer whom I quoted in my lafi: Satur- 
day Paper, ‘ Wifdom is glorious, and never 
‘ fadeth aw^ay, yet fiie is eafily feen of them that 
‘ love her, and found of fuch as feek her. She 
‘ preventeth them that defire her, in making 
' herfelf firfi: known unto them. He thatfeek- 
‘ eth her early, fhall have no great ti'avel : For 
" he ihali find her fitting at his doors. To think 
‘ therefore upon her is perfection of WilHom, 
f and whofo watcheth for her fiiall quickly be 

‘ without 
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* witiiout care. For flie goeth about feeking 

* fucH are wortby of her, fheweth herfelf 

* favourably unto them in the ways, and meet- 

* eth them in every thought.’ C 
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Mutum efi pleura poema. 

A pi(5ture is a poem without words. 

I HAVE very often lamented and hinted my, 
forrow in fOvOral Speculations, that the art of 
Painting is made fo little ufe of to the improve- 
ment of our manners. When w^e confider that 
it places the adtion of the perlbn reprefented in 
the moft agreeable aipedt imaginable, that it 
does not only exprefs the paflion or concern as 
it fits upon him who is drawn, but has under 
thofe features the height of the Painter’s ima- 
gination, vvhat ftrorig images of virtue and hu- 
manity might we not exped would be inftilled 
into the mind froih the labours of the Pencil ? 
This is a Poetry which wbuld be underfiood 
with much lefs capacity, and lefs expence of 
time, than what is taught by Writings; but the 
ufe of it is generally perverted, and that ad- 
mirable jfldir proffituted to the bafefi: and mofi: 
unworthy ends: Who is the better man for 
beholding the mqfi:' beautiful P'enus, the befl 
wrought Bacchdml, the iniages of lleepirig Cupids, 

languifhing 
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languifliing Nymphs, or any of the reprefenta- 
tlons of Gods, Goddeffes, Demigods, Satyrs, 
Pofyphemes, Sphinxes, or Fawns? But if the 
virtues and vices, which are fometimes pre- 
tended to be reprefented under fuch draughts, 
were given us by the Painter in the charadters 
of real life, and the perfons of men and women, 
whofe adtions have rendered them laudable or 
infamous ; we fhould not fee a good hiftory- 
piece without receiving an inftrudtive ledlure. 
There needs no other proof of this truth, than 
the teftimony of every reafonable creature who 
has feen the Cartons in her Majefty’s gallery at 
Hampfon-mirt : Thefe are reprefentations of no 
lefs adtions than thofe of our bleffed Saviour and 
his Apoftles. As I now fit and recolledt the 
warm images w^hich the admirable Raphael has 
railed, it is impoflible even from the faint traces 
in one’s memory of what one has not feen 
thefe two years, to be unmoved at the horror 
and reverence which appear in the whole af- 
fembly when the mercenary man fell down dead; 
at the amazement of the man born blind, 
when he firft receives fight ; or at the gracelels 
indignation of the Sorcerer, when he is flxuck 
blind. The Lame, when they firll find ftrength 
in their feet. Hand doubtful of their new vi- 
gour. The heavenly ApolHes appear adling 
thefe great things, with a debp fenfe of the 
infirmities which they relieve, but no value of 
themfelves . wKo adminifter to their weaknefs. 
They know themfelves to be but inllruments; 
and the generous diftrefs; they are painted in 

when 
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when divine honours are offered to tliem, is a 
reprefentation in the moff exquilite degree of the 
beauty of Holinefs. .When St. is preach- 
ing to the Athenians, with what wonderful art 
are almoft all the different tempers of mankind 
reprefented in that elegant audience ? You fee 
one credulous of all that is faid, another wrapt 
up in deep fufpence, another faying there is fome 
reafon in what he fays, another angry that the 
Apoftle deffroys a favourite opinion which he 
is unvvilling to give up, another wholly con- 
vinced and holding out his hands in rapture, 
while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of thofe who are of leading charadters 
in the affembly. I will not pretend lb much as 
to mention that Chart on which is drawn the 
appearance of our bleffed Lord after his Refur- 
redtion. Prefent authority, late fuffering, hu- 
mility and majeffy, defpotic command, and di- 
vine love, are at once feated in his celeftial af- 
pe&. The figures of the eleven Apoftles are 
all in the fame pafiion of admiration, but dif- 
cover it differently according to their charadters. 
Peter receives his Maffer’s orders on his knees 
with an admiration mixed with a more par- 
ticular attention: The two next with a more 
open ecffafy, though ftill conftrained by the awe 
of the divine Prefence: The beloved Difciple, 
whom I take to be the right of the two firft 
figures, has in his countenance wonder drowned 
in love j and the laft perfonage, whole back is 
towards the Ipedlators, and his fide towards 
the Prefence, one would fancy to be Si. Thomas, 

as 
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as abafhed by the confcience of his former dif- 
iidence; which perplexed concern it is poffible 
Raphael thought too hard a talk to draw but 
by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to 
defcribe it. 

The whole work is an exercife of the higheft 
piety in the Painter; and all the touches of a reli- 
gious mind are expreffed in a manner much more 
forcible than can poffibly be performed by the 
moft moving eloquence. Thefe invaluable pieces 
are very juftly in the hands of the greateft and 
mod: pious Sovereign in the world; and cannot be 
the frequent objedt of every one at their own lei- 
fure : But as an Engraver is to the Painter what 
a Printer is to an Author, it is worthy her Ma- 
jefly’s name, that £he has encouraged that noble 
Artift, Monfieur Dorig?2y, to publiih thefe works 
of Raphael. We have of this Gentleman a 
piece of the Transfiguration, which, I think, is 
held a work fecond to none in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in our 
people of condition after their large bounties to 
Foreigners of no name or merit, fhould they 
overlook this occafion of having, for a trifling 
iubfcription, a work which it is impoffible for a 
man of fenfe to behold, without being warmed 
with the nobleft fentiments that can be infpired 
by love, admiration, compaffion, contempt ot 
this world, and expedation of a better. 

It is certainly the greateft honour we can do 
our Country, to diitingullh ftrangers of m> 
rit who apply to us vvitlr modefty and diffi- 
dence, which '-lencrally accompanies ment. 
VoL. m. Y Y ■ No 
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No opportunity of this kind ought to be 
negieftedj and a modeft behaviour ihould 
alaim us to examine whether we do not lofe 
foraething excellent under that difadvantage 
m die poffeffor of that quality. My fkill hi 
Paintings, where one is not directed by the 
of the pidtures, is lb inconfiderable, 
that I am in very great perplexity when I 
ofter to fpeaJc of any pefbrmances of Painters, 
of landlkips, buildings, or fmgle figures. This 
makes me at a lots how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boui expofes to fale by audtion on 
mdnejday next in Shandois^Street : But having 
heaid him commended by thofe who have 
bought of him heretofore for great integrity 
in hiS^ dealing, and overheard him himfelf 
(though a laudable Painter) fay, nothing of his 
ow;n was tit to come into the room with thofe 
he haTto fell, I feared I feould lofe an occa- 
uon ot ferving a man of worth, in omitting to 
Ipeak or his auSion. ° -j* 
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XI ^04 Byca Tl Tzrcc^it) i ti o du^s^ot^ 5 oil^ viro^K^si^ j 
Tdu ^mrocv dwoMg dg xuptsxrcc rh(r. dXsZfji^oii 
XlTTf^ rcog Bwpcog (rxco'uyijz^Brccd^OXTrig 0 yotTTBvg, 

^ii'itoi ^n' "wo^dvoo^ ro yB ^au rsop tstuktxi, 

Theocr* 

I N my Izik E&urf^^afs 'Pa.pQr I made mention 
of a plane called Lover s, Leap, which 
I find has raifed a great curiofity among feveral 
of my correlpondents. I there told them that 
this Leap was ufed to be taken from a promon- 
tory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acdrnania, being joined to it by a narrow 
neck of land, which me fea has by length of 
time overflowed and waflied awayj fo that at 
prefent Leucas is divided from the continent, 
and is a little ifland in the Ionian fea. The 
promontory of this ifland, from whence the 
Lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. 

If the reader has a mind to know both the 
ifland and the promontory by their modern 
titles, he will find in this map the ancient ifland 
oi Leucas under the Name of Saint Maitro, and 
the ancient promontory of Leucate under the 
name of The Cape of Saint Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I 
muft obferve that Theocritus in the motto pre- 
fixed to my Papetj deferibes one of his defpair- 
Y z ' ' ■ ^ ing 
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ing Shepherds addreffing himfelf to his miftrefs 
after the following manner : ‘ Alas ! What will 
' become of me ! Wretch that I am ! Will 
' you not hear me ? I will throw off my clothes, 
‘ and take a leap into that part of the fea which 
‘ is fo much frequented by Olphis the fiilierman. 
* And though I fliould efcape with my life, I 
‘ know you will be pleafed with it.’ I lhall 
leave it with the Critics to determine whether the 
place, which this Shepherd fo particularly points 
out, was not the above-mentioned Eeucate, or 
at lead: feme other Lover’s leap, which was fup- 
pofed to have had the fame effedl. I cannot 
believe, as all the interpreters do, that the Shep- 
herd means nothing fartlier here than that he 
would drown himfelf, fince he reprefents the 
iffue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, that if 
he Ihould efcape with life, he knows his miftrefs 
would be pleafed with itj which is according 
to our interpretation, that ffe would rejoice any 
way to get rid of a Lover who was fo trouble- 
fome to her. . 

After this ftiort preface, I fhall prefent my 
reader with fome Letters which I have re- 
ceived upon this fubjedl. . The firft is fent me 
by a Phyfician. ■ 

Mr. Spectator, 

" '^ 1 ^ HE Lover’s Leap, which you mention 
‘ in your - 223d Paper, was generally, I 
‘ believe, a veiy.effedual cure for Love, and 
‘ not only for Love, but: for all other evils. In 
‘ ftiort, Sir, I am afraid it was fuch a leap as 

‘ that 
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' that which fifro took to get rid of her pallion 
" for Leander. A man is in no danger of break- 
^ ing his heart, who breaks his neck to prevent 
' it. I know very well the wonders which an^ 
' dent Authors relate concerning this Leap ; and 
^ in particular, that very many perfons who tried 
f it, efcaped not only with their lives but their 
f limbs. If by this means they got rid of their 

* Love, though it may in part be aferibed to the 
‘ reafons you give for it ; why may not we 
‘ fuppofe that the cold bath into which they 

* plunged themfelves, had alfo fome flrare in their 
‘ cure? A leap into the fea or into any creek 
‘ of fait waters, very often gives a new motion 
‘ to the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood ■, 
‘ for which reafon we preferibe it in diftempers 
‘ which no other medicine will reach. I could 
‘ produce a quotation out of a very venerable 
‘ Author, in which the frenzy produced by 
‘ Love, is compared to that which is produced 
‘ by the biting of a mad dog. But as this 
‘ comparifen is a little too coarle for your Paper, 

‘ and might look as if it were cited to ridicule 
‘ the Author who has made ufe of it; I fiiali 
‘ only hint at it, and defire you to confider 
‘ whether, if the frenzy produced by the two 
‘ different caufes be of the fame nature, it may 
‘ not very properly be cured by the fame means. 

I am. Sir, , ’ . 

your mofi; humble fervant, 

and w'^eli-wiflier, 

■ iEsCULAPIUS. 

Y3 ' Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am a young woman croffed in Love. My 

‘ ^ ftory is very long and melancholy. To 

‘ give you the heads of it : A young Gentle- 
man, after having made his applications to 

‘ me for three years together, and filled my 
‘ head with a thoufand dreams of happinefs, 
fome few days fince married another. Pray 
‘ tell me in what part of the world your pro*? 
‘ montory lies, vihich you C3L^\. 'The Lover's Leapy 
and whether one may go to it by land? But, 
alas, I am afraid it has lofi: its virtue, and that 

* a woman of our times would find no more 
^ relief in taking fuch a leap, than in finging 

an hymn to V mus. So tliat I muft ciy out 

‘ Dido in Dr^den\ 

,Ah ! cruel heaven, that made no cure for love f 

^ our difconibiate fervant, 

Athenais. 

Mister SpicTATUR, 

1 heart is lo full of lofes and paffions 
^ for Mrs. and llie is fo pettifii 

•ina over-run with choiers againf; me, that if 
I had the good happinefs to have my dwellino- 
(which IS placed by my creat Grandfather upon 
the pottorn of an hill) no farther diftance but 
twenty mile flora the Lofer’s Leap, I would 
inceed endeafour to preak my neck upon it 
on purpoie. Now, good Mr. S p i c tat u r 
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^ of Great Pritain, you muft know it there is 

* in Caernarvanjhtre a very pig mountain, the 

* dory of all ^a/es which is named Pen?nain- 

* maiire, and you muft alfo know, it is no creat 
journey on foot from me 5 but the road is ftony 

' and bad for ftioes. Now, there is upon the 

* forehead of tliis mountain a very high rock, 

‘ (like a parifh fteeple) that cometh a huge deal 
‘ over the fea; fo when I am in my melan- 

* cholies, and I do throw myfelf from it, I do 
‘ delire my fery good friend to tell me in his Spic- 
^ tatur, if I lhall be cure of my griefous lofes j 

* for there is the fea clear as clafs, and as creen 

* as the leek : Then likewife if I be drown and 
‘ preak my neck, if Mrs. G’winifrid will not 
‘ lofe .me afterwards. Pray be fpeedy in your 
‘ anfwers, fcr I am in creat hafte, and it is my , 

‘ telires to do my pufinefs without lofs of tim?. 

^ ^ I remain with cordial alfeftions, your ever 

‘ lofing friend, 

Da'vyth ap Sbenkyn. 

f 

P. S, ‘ My Law-fuits have brought me to 
London, but I have loft my caufes and lb 
‘ have made my refolutions to go dov/n and 
‘ leap before the frofts begin 5 for I arn apt to 
‘ take colds. 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better eicpcdicnt agaiaft 
Love than ibber advice, and I am ol opinion, 
that Hiidibras and Don i^dxote may be as etfec- 
tual to cure the extravagancies of this padion, 
as any of the old Philofophers. I ihali therc- 

y A. ‘ xQ\t 

\ i ■ 
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fore publifli very fpeedily the tranflation of a 
little Greek maimfcrlpt, which is fent me by 
a learned friend. It appears to have been a 
piece of thofe records which were kept in the 
temple of Apollo^ that flood upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate, The reader will find it to be a 
fummary account of feveral perfbns who tried 
the Lover s Leap, and of the fuccefs they found 
in it. As there feem to be in it fome anachro- 
nifins and deviations from the ancient orthogra- 
phy, I am not wholly fatisfied myfelf tha^ it 
is authentic, and not rather the produdlion of 
one of thofe Grecian fophiflers, who have ira- 
pofed^ upon the world feveral fpurious works 
of this nature. I fpeak this by way of pre- 
caution^ bccaufe I know there are feveral wri- 
teiS, of uncommon erudition, who would not 
fail to expofe my ignorance, if they caught me 
tripping in a matter of fb great moment, C 


jia 


Wednefday, 



. PercunSfatorem fugilOy mm garr ulus idem eft. 

Hor. Ep. i8. 1 . I. V. 69. 

Shun the inquifitive and curioqs man ; 

For what he hears he will relate again. Pooly- 

^'T“' HERE is a creature who has all the 

_f_ organs of fpeech, a tolerable good capa- 
city for conceiving what is faid to it, together 
with a pretty proper behaviour in all the occur- 
rences of common life ; but naturally very vacant 
of thought in its felf, and therefore forced to 
apply itfelf to foreign alEftances. Of this make 
is that man who is very inquifitive. You may 
often obferve, that though he ipeaks as good 
fenfe as any man upon any thing with which he 
is well acquainted, he cannot trufi: to the range 
of his own fancy to entertain himfelf upon that 
foundation, but goes on ftill to new inquiries. 
Thus, though you know he is fit for the mofi: 
polite converfation, you firali fee him very •well 
contented to fit by a jockey, giving an account 
of the many revolutions in his horfe’s health, 
what potion he made him take, how that agreed 
with him, how afterwards he came to his ftomach 
and his exercife, or any the like impertinence : 
and be as well plcafed as if you talked to him 
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on the moil important troths. This humour fe 
far from making a man unhappy, though it 
may fubjecl him to rallery 5 for he generally falls 
in with a perfon who feems to he bom for him, 
which is your talkative fellow. It is ib ordered, 
that there is a fecret bent, as natural as die 
meeting of different Sexes, in thefe two cha- 
racters, to fupply each other’s wants. I had 
the honour the other day to fit in a public room, 
and faw an inquifitive man look with an air of 
fatisfacHon upoif the approach of one of thefe 
Talkers. The man of ready utterance fat down 
by him, and rubbing his head, leaning on his 
arm, and making an uneafy countenance, he 
began 5 ‘ There is no manner of news to-day. 

* I cannot tell what is the matter with me, 
‘ but I flept very ill laft night ; whether I caught 

* cold or no, I know not, but I fanc}’’ I do not 

* wear fhoes thick enough for the weather, and 
‘ I have coughed all this week : It muft be 

* fo, for the cuftom of wafhing my head winter 
‘ and fammer with cold water, prevents any 
‘ injury from the feafon entering that way j fo it 
‘ muft come in at my feet ; but I take no notice 
‘ of it : as it comes fo it goes. Moft of our 
‘ evils proceed from too much tendernefsj and 
‘ our faces are naturally as little able to refift 
‘ the cold as other parts. The Indian anfwered 
‘ very well to an Europeatty who afked him how 
‘ he could go naked j I am all face.’ 

I obferved this difcourfe was as welcome to my 
general Inquirer as any;other of more con fequence 
could have been j but feme body calling our 

Talker 
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Talker to another part of the room, the Inquirer 
told the next man who fat by him,, that Mr. 
fuch-a-one, who was juft: gone from him, ufed 
to wafti his head in cold water every morning ; 
and fo repeated aimoft verbatim all that had been 
faid to him. The truth is, tlie Inquifitive are 
the funnels of converfation ; they do not take 
in any thing for their own ufe, but merely to pafs 
it to another : They are the channels through 
which all the good and evil that is fpoken in 
town are conveyed. Such as are offended at 
them, or think they fuffer by their behaviour, 
may themfelves mend that inconvenience; for 
they are not a malicious people, and if you will 
fupply them, you may contradidl any thing they 
have faid before by their own mouths. A far- 
ther account of a thing is one of the gratefulleft 
goods that can arrive to them ; and it is feldom 
that they are more particular than to fay, the 
town will have it, or I have it from a good hand: 
So that there is room for the town to know the 
matter more particularly, and for a better hand 
to contradidt what was laid by a good one. 

I have not known tliis humour more ridiculous 
than in a father, who has been earneftly fblicitous 
to have an account how his fon has pafTed his 
leifare hours ; if it be in a way thoroughly in- 
fignificant, there cannot be a greater joy than 
an Inquirer difeovers in feeing him follow fo hope- 
fully his own fteps: But this humour among 
men is moft pleafant w^hen they are faying fome- 
thing which is not wholly proper .tor a third 
perfon to hear, and yet is in itfelf indifferent. 

4 'The 
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The other day diere came in a well-dreffed 
young fellow, and two Gentlemen of this fpecies 
immediately fell a whifpering his pedigree. I 
could overhear, by breaks. She was his aunt ; 
then an anfwer. Ay, flie was of the mother’s 
lide : Then again in a little lower voice, His 
father wore generally a darker wig ; anfwer. Not 
much. But this Gentleman wears higher heels 
to his flioes. 

As the Inquifitive, in my opinion, are fuch 
merely from a vacancy in their own imaginations, 
there is nothing, methinks, lb dangerous as to 
communicate fecrets to them j for the fame tem- 
per of inquiry makes them as impertinently com- 
municative: But no man, though he converfes 
with them, need put himfelf in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of lefe 
moment as well. When there is fuel enough, 

no matter what it is Thus the ends of fen- 

tences in the News-papers, as, ‘ this wants con- 
‘ firmation, this occafions many Ipeculations, and 
‘ time will diicover the event,’ are read by them, 
and conildered not as mere expletives. 

One may fee now and then this humour ac- 
companied with an infatiable defire of knowing 
what pafles, without turning it to any ufe in the 
world but merely their own entertainment. A 
mind which is gratified this way is adapted to 
humour and pleafantry, and formed for an un- 
concerned charafiler in the v/orld ; and, like 
myfelf, to be a mere Spedtator. This curiofity, 
without malice or feif-interefi:, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine, of circumftances which 

cannot 
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cannot but entertain when they are produced 
in converfation. If one were to know, from 
the man of the firft Quality to the meaneft 
fervant, the different intrigues, fentiments, plea- 
fures, and interefts of mankind, would it not 
be the moft plealing entertainment imaginable 
to enjoy fo conftant a farce, as the obferving 
mankind much more different from themfeiyes 
in their fecret thoughts and public aftions, than 
in their night-caps and long periwigs ? 

Mr. Spectator, 

* '^Lutarcb tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the 
' ^ Roman, was frequently hurried by his 
‘ paffion into fo loud and tumultuous a way of 
‘ jpeaking, and lb ftrained his voice as not to 
‘ be able to proceed. To remedy this excefs, 

* he had an ingenious fervant, by name XzV/;nW, 
‘ always attending him with a pitch-pipe, orin- 

'* ftrument to regulate the voice; who, when- 
‘ ever he heard his mailer begin to be high, 
^ immediately touched a foft note ; at v/hich^ 

' it is faid, Caius would prefently abate and 
' grow calm. 

‘ Upon recoliedling this ftory, I have fre- 
' quently wondered that this ufeful inflrument 
' fliould have been fo long difcontinued ; efpe- 
' dally fince we find that this good office of 
' Licinhcs has preferved his memory for many 
‘ hundred years, which, methinks, ihould have 
' encouraged forae one to have revived it, if not 
' for the public good, yet for his own credit. It 
' may be objeded, that our loud talkers are fo 

‘ fond 
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‘ fond of their own noife, that they would not 
‘ take it well to be checked by their ferfants 
‘ But granting this to be trite, fureiy any of their 
‘ hearers have a very good title to play a ibft 

* note in their own defence. To be Ihort, no 

* Licinim appearing, and the noife increafing* 

‘ I was refoived to give this late long vacation to 

* the good of ray country ; and I have at length, 

‘ by the affidance of an ingenious artift, (who 
‘ works to the Royal Society) alffioft completed 

* my defign, and fliall be ready in a fhort time 
‘ to furnifo the public with what number of 
‘ thefe inftfuments they pleafe, either to lodge 

* at Coffee-houfes, or carry for their own private 

* ufe. In the mean time, I fhall pay that re- 
‘ fped: to feveral Gentlenaen, who I know will 

* be in danger of offending againft tins inftru- 
‘ ment, to give them notice of it by private 
‘ letters, in which I fliail only write, “ Get 
“ a Liciniiis. 

‘I fhould now trouble you no longer, but 

* that I rauft not conclude without defiring you 
‘ to accept one of thefe pipes, w'hich lhall be 
‘ left for you Buckley-:, and which I hope 
‘ will be ferviceable to you, fince as you are 

* filent yourfeif you are moft open to the infalts 

' ofthenoify. l am. Sir, &c. 

' I had alraofi: forgot to inform you, that as 
‘ an improvement in this inllrument, there will 
‘ be a particular note, which I call a hufli-note ; 

‘ and this is to be made ufe of againft a long 
‘ ftory, fwearing, obfcenenefs, and the like. T 


— Spirai adhuc amr^ 

Vivuntque tommijfi cahres 

Molia fidtbus puella, Hor. Od. 9, 1. 4, 10. 

Sappho's, charming lyre 
Preferves her foft defire, 

And tunes our ravifli’d Souls to love. C^e e ete, 

\ 

A mong the many famous pieces of an- 
tiquity which are ftill to be feen at RomeT, 
there is the trunk of a Statue which has loft the 
arms, legs, and head 5 but difcovers fach an ex- 
quiftte workmanihip in what remains of it, that 
Michael Angelo declared he had learned his whole 
art from it Indeed he ftudied it fo attentively, 
that he made moft of his ftatues, and even his 
pictures in that Gujio, to make ufe of the Italian 
phrafe ; for which rea&n this maimed Statue is 
ftill called Michael Angelos, School. 

A Fragment of Sappho^ which I defign for 
the fubjed: of this Paper, is in as great reputa- 
tion among the Poets and Critics, as the muti- 
lated figure above-mentioned is among the Sta- 
tuaries and Painters. Several of our Country- 
men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, feem veiy 
often to have copied after it in their dramatic 
Writings, and in their Poerns upon Love. 
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Whatever might have been the occafion of 
this Ode, the Englifh reader will enter into the 
beauties of it, if he foppofes it to have been 
written in the perfon of a Lover fitting by his 
miftreis. I fhall fet to view three different 
copies of this beautiful Original : The firft: is a 
tranflation by Catullus^ the fecond by Moniieur 
BoileaUj and the laft by a Gentleman whole 
tranflation of the Hymn to Venus has been fo 
defervedly admired. 

Ad L e's B I A M. 

Ble rd par ejfe Deo videSur, 

Ele^ ft fas eji, fuperare divas, 

Slyi Jidens adverfus identidem U 

SpeSiat, £s? audit 
Duke ridentem, miferd 'quod omnis 
Eripit fenfus miht : mm fimul te, 

Eejbia, adfpexi, nihil eft fuper mi 

(^od loquar amens. 

Lingua fed torpet: tenuis fub art us 
Elamma dimanat, fonitu fuopte 
Linniunt aures: gsmina teguntur 

Lurdm noble. 

My learned reader will know very well the 
reafon why one of thefe verfes is printed in 
Roman letter j and if he compares .this tranfla- 
tion with the original, will find that die three 
firil: Stanzas are rendered almofl: word for word, 
and not only with the lame elegance, but with 
the lame lliort turn of expreflion which is lb 
remarkable in the Greek, and fo peculiar to the 
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Sapphic Ode. I cannot imagine for what rea*. 
fon Madam Dacier has told us, that this Ode 
g{ Sappho h preferved intire in Longinus Atmco. 
it is manifeft to any one who looks into that 
Author’s quotation of it, that there muft at leaft 
have been another Stanza, which is not ttanf- 
Uiitted to us. 

The lecond tranflation of this ff agtnent which 
I fhall here cite, is that of Monfieur Boileau. 

Heuteux! qtli pres de lot, pour toi feute foupire: 
jouit du plaijir de f entendre parler : 
te voit quelquefois douccment hi fourire. 

, Les Bieux, dans fon bonheur, peuvent-ils Vegalerf 

Je fens de veine en veine tine fubtile ftamme 

Courir par tout mon corps ^ fi-tdt que je te vois: 

Et dans les doux tranfports, m s'egare mon ame^ 

Je ns f^aurois trouver de langue^ ni de voix^ 

Un nuage confus fe repand fur fha vtie, 

Je n'entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueufs } 

Et pale, fans haleine, interdite, eperdue. 

Bn friffon me faijit, je tretnble, je me meurs. 

The reader will fee that this is rather aft 
imitation than a tranflation. The circumilances 
do not lie fo thick together, arid follow one 
another v/ith that vehemence and emotion as 
in the original. In fliort, Monfieur Boileau . hzz : 
given us all the Poetry> but not all the Pafiiott 
of this famous fragment. I fhall, in the laft 
place, prefent my reader with file Englijh tranf^ 
lation. 
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I, 

Bleft as th* immortal Gods is he, 

The Youth who fondly fits by thee. 

And hears and fees thee all the whil& 

Softly fpeak and fweetly fmile. 

IL 

*Twas this depriv’d my Soul of reft. 

And rais’d fuch tumults in my breaft j 
For while I gaz’d, in tranfport toft, 

My breath was gone, my voice was loft : 

III. 

My bofom glow’d; the fubtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame 
O’er my dim eyes a darknefs hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d ; 

My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 

My feeble pulie forgot to play ; 

I fainted, funk, and dy’d away. 

Inftead 'of giving any charafter of this laft 
tranflation, I A all defire my learned reader to 
look into the Criticifins which Longimis has made 
iipon the original.. By that means he will know 
to which of the tranflations he ought to give 
the preference. I fhall only add, that this traiilk 
latioa is written in: the very Ipirit of Sappho, and 
as near the. Greek as the genius of our language 
will pofiibly fuffer. 

Longinus has ohferved that this defeription 
•f Love VO; Sappho is an exatft copy of nature, 

' ■ and 
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and that all the circumftances which follow 
one another m fjch an hurry of fentiments, 
fiotwnthftandmg they appear repugnant to each 
other,^are really fuch as happen in the phren- 

, ^les or Love. . ^ , 

I wonder, that not one of the Critics or Edi-. 
tors, through whofe hands diis Ode has paffed, 
as taken occafion from it to mention a cir-^ 
cumftance related hy PMard. That Author 
m the famous ftory of Antiuhus, who fell 
m love with Stratonke^ his mother-in-law, 
and (not danng to difcover his paffion) pre- 
tended to be confined to his bed by ficknefs, 
teJs us, that EraJjfiratus, the Phyfician, found 
out the nature of his diftemper, by thofe fymp- 
which he had learnt from Sap- 
pho s Writings. Stratonice was in the room of 
the love-fick Prince, when thefe fymptoms 
difcovered themfelves to his Phyfician* iid it 
^ probable, that they wete not very di&rent 
trom thofe which Sappho here defcribes in a 
i^ver fitting by his miftrefs. This fiory of 
Anftochus IS fo well known, that I need hot 
udd the fequel of it, which has no relation to 
iny prefent fubjedt. CT 
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N° 2 30 Friday, November 23. 


Homines ad TSeos nulla re propius accedunt, quam faint era 
hominihus dando. TulL 

Men refemble the Gods in nothing fo much, as in 
doing good to their fellow-creatures. 

H uman nature appears a very deformed, 
or a very beautiful objedl, according to 
the different lights in which it is viewed. When 
we fee men of inflamed paflions, or of wicked 
defigns, tearing one another to pieces by open 
violence, or;, undermining each ■ 6ther by ffecret 
treachery; when we obferve bafe and narrow 
endspurfued by ignominious and diflionefl: means; 
when we behold men mixed in fociety as if it 
were for the deftrudtion of it; we are even 
afbamed of our Species, and out of humour 
with our own Being; But in another light, when 
yro. behold them mild, good, and benevolent, full. 
^ a generous regard for the public profperity, 
compaflionating each other’s diftreffes, and re- 
lieving each other’s wants, we can hardly believe 
they are creatures of the fame kind. In this view 
they appear Gods to each other, in the exercife 
of the nobleft power, that of doing good ; and 
the greateff compliment we have ever been able 
to make to our own Being, has been by calling 
this .d^olition of mind humaniiy. We cannot 
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but obferve a pleafure arifing in our own breail 
upon the feeing or hearing of a generous 
aflion, even when we are wholly difinterefted in 
it. I cannot give a more proper inftance of this, 
than by a Letter from Pliny, in which he re- 
commends a friend in the moft handfom man- 
ner, and, methinks, it would be a great pleafure 
to know the fuccefs of this epiftle, though each 
party concerned in it has been fo many hundred 
years in his grave. 

To Maximus. 

* ■'O^HAT I fliould gladly do for any friend 
^ TV Qf yours, I think I may now with con- 
‘ fidence requeft for a friend of mine. Arrianiis 
‘ Maturius is the mofl confiderable man of his 
‘ country ; when I call him lb, I do not Ipeak 
‘ with relation to his fortune, though that is 
‘ very plentiful, but to his integrity, juftice, 
^ gravity, and prudence ; his advice is ufeful to 
‘ me in bulinefs, and his judgment in matters 
‘ of learning : His fidelity, truth, and good un- 
‘ derftanding, are very great j befides this, he 

* loves me as you do, than which I cannot fay 
‘ any thing that fignifies a warmer affedion. 

He has nothing that is alpiring ; and though 
^ he might rife to the highelt order of Nobility, 
‘ he keeps himfelf in an inferior rank j yet 
^ I think myfelf bound to ufe my endeavours 
‘ to ferve and promote him ; and would there- 
fore find the means of adding fomething to 
his honours while he neither expeds nor knows 
Z I ' ■ " ih 
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* it, nay, thciugh he fliould refufe it. Some- 
‘ thing, in ihort, I would hav^ for him that 
‘ maybe honourable, but not troublefom; and 

* I intreat that you will procure him the firft 
'* thing of this kind that offers, by which you 

* will not only oblige me, but him ahb j for 

* though he does not covet it, I know he will 
‘ be as grateful in acknowledging your favour 

* if he had alked it.’ 

Mr. S P E C TAT OR, 

* '1^ H E reflexions in fome of your Papers on 
f the fervile manner of education now in 
‘ ufe, have given birth to an ambition, which, 

* unlefs you difcountenance it, will, I doubt, 
‘ engage me in a very difficult, though not un- 
‘ grateful adventure. I am about to undertake, 
‘ for the fake of the Britifi youth, to indrudt 

* them in flich a manner, that the moft danger- 
‘ ous page in Virgil or Homer may be read by 
‘ them with much pleafure, and witli perfeft 
‘ lafety to their perfons. 

‘ Could I prevail fo far as to be honoured 
‘ with the protedion of fome few of them, (for 
‘ I am not hero enough to refcue many) my 

* deflgn is to retire with tliem to an agreeable 
' folitude 5 though within the neighbourhood of 
‘ a city, for the convenience of their being in-< 

‘ druded in mufic, dancing, drawing, defigning, 

‘ or any other fuch accomplifoments, which it 
‘ is conceived may make as proper diverfions for 
‘ them, and almoil as pleafant, as the little for- 
' did games which dirty Ichool-boys are fo much 

‘ delighted 
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* delighted with. It may eafily be imagined, 

* how Inch a pretty fociety, converfing with none 

* beneath themfelves, and fometimes admitted 
‘ as perhaps not unentertaining parties amongfl 
‘ better company, commended and careffed for 
‘ their little performances, and turned by fuch 

* converfations to a certain gallantry of Soul, 
‘ might be brought early acquainted with fome 
‘ of the moft polite Engit/b writers. This hav- 
' ing given them fome tolerable tafte of books, 

* they would make themfelves mailers of the 
‘ Latin tongue by metliods far eafier than thofe 

* in Lilly, with as little difficulty or reludtance 
‘ as young Ladies learn to ipeak French, or to 

* ling Italian Operas. When they had advanced 

* thus far, it would be time to form tlieir tafte 
‘ fomething more exadlly : One that had any true 
‘ relifli of tine writing, might, with great plea- 

* fure both to himfelf and them, run over to- 
‘ gether with them the Roman Hiftorians, 
‘ Poets, and Orators, and point out their more 
^ remarkable beauties ; give them a flioit fcheme 
‘ of Chronology, a litde view of Geography, 
‘ Medals, Aftronomy, or what elfe might beft 
‘ feed the bufy inquititive humour fo natural to 
‘ that age. Such of them as had the leaft Ipark 
‘ of genius, when it was once awakened by 
‘ the ftiining thoughts and great fentiments of 
‘ thofe admired writers, could not, I believe, 
^ be eafily withheld from attempting that more 
' difficult fifter-language, whofe exalted beauties 
' they would have heard fo often celebrated 

* as me pride and wonder of the whole learned 

Z 4 ‘ world. 
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‘ world. In the mean while, it would be re- 

* quihte to exercife their ftile in v/riting any light 
‘ pieces that alk more of fancy than of judg- 

* ment : and that frequendy in their native 
“ language, which every one methinks fhould 
‘ be moft concerned to cultivate, elpecially letters 
‘ in which a Gentleman mud; have fo frequent 
‘ occafions to diftinguiih hinifelf. A fet of 
‘ •genteel good-natured youths fallen into fuch 
‘ a manner of life, would form almoft a little 
‘ academy, and doubtlefs prove no fuch con- 

* temptible companions, as might not often 

* tempt a wifer man to mingle himfelf in their 

* diverfions, and draw them into fuch fei'ious 

* Iports as might prove nothing lefs intruding. 
‘ than the graved; leffons, I doubt not but it 

* might be made fome of their favourite plays, 

* to contend which of them fhould recite a 
‘ beautiful part of a poem or oration mod; 
" gracefully, or fometimes to join in acting a 

* fcene Per ence, Sophocles, or our own Shake- 
^ Jpear. The caufe of Milo might again be 

* pleaded before more favourable Judges, Ccefar 
^ a fecond time be taught to tremble, and an- 
^ other race of Athenians be afrefli enraged at 

■ the ambition of another Philip. Amidd thefe 
^ noble amufements, we could hope to fee the 

* early dawnings of their imagination daily 
^ brighten into fenfe, tlieir innocence improve 
^ into virtue, and their unexperienced good-nature 

■ direfted to a generous love of their country. 

T I am, &o. 
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O PudorVOPietas! Mart. 

O Modefty ! O Piety ! 

L ooking over the Letters which I have lately 
received from my correlpondents, I met 
with the following one, which is written with 
fitch a fpirit of politenefs, that I could not but 
be very much pleafed with it myfelf, and queftion 
not but it will be as acceptable to the reader. 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ O U, who are no ihranger to public aflem- 
‘ blies, cannot but have obferved the awe 
‘ they often ftrike on fuch as are obliged to exert 
‘ any talent before them. This is a fort of 
‘ elegant diftrefs, to which ingenuous minds are 
‘ the moft liable, and may therefore deferve fome 
‘ remarks in your Paper. Many a brave fellow, 
‘ who has put his enemy to flight in the field, 
‘ has been in the utmofl: diforder upon making 
* a ipeech before a body of his friends at home : 
‘ One would think there was fome kind of fafci- 
‘ nation in the eyes of a large circle of people, 
‘ when darting all together upon one perfon. I 
" have feen a new Adtor in a Tragedy lb bound 
* up by it as to b^ fcarce able to fpeak or move, 

t and 
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* and have exped'ed he would have died above 
® three Ads before the dagger or cup of poifon 

* were brought in. It would not be amifs, if 
' fuch an one were at firfl introduced as a Ghoft, 
^ or a Statue, until he recovered his fpirits, and 
^ grew fit for fome living part. 

‘ As this hidden defertion of one’s felflhews 

* a diffidence, which is not difpleafing, it implies 
‘ at the fame time the greateft re^ed to an 
‘ audience that can be. It is a fort of mute 
‘ eloquence, which pleads for their favour 

* much better tlian words could do j and we 
‘ find their generofity naturally moved to fupport 

* thofe who are in fo much perplexity to enter- 
‘ tain them. I was extremely pleafed with a 
‘late inftance of this kind at the Opera of 
'* Almahide^ in the encouragement given to a 

* young finger, whofe more than ordinary con- 
‘ cern on her firft appearance, recommended her 

* no lefs than her agreeable voice, and juft per- 
‘ formance. Meer baftifulnefs without merit 

* is aukwardj and merit without Modefty, in- 
‘ iblent. But modeft merit has a double claim 
‘ to acceptance, and generally meets with as 
'* many patrons as beholders. 

I am, &c. 

It is impoffible that a perfon fhould exert 
himfelf to advantage in an affembly, whether 
it be his part either , to fing or ipeak, who lies 
under too great oppreffions of Modefty. Ire- 
member, upon talking with a friend of mine 
concerning the force of pronunciation, our dif- 

courfd 
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courfe led us into the enumeration of the feveral 
organs of fpeech which an Orator ought to have 
in perfedion, as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, 
the nofe, the palate, and the wind-pipe. Upon 
which, fays my friend, you have omitted the, 
moil material organ of them all, and that is the 
forehead. 

But notwithflanding an excels of Modedy 
obllruds the tongue, and renders it unfit for 
its offices, a due proportion of it is thought fo 
requifite to an Orator, that Rhetoricians have 
recommended it to their Difciples as a particular 
in their art. Ckero tells us that he never liked 
an Orator, who did not appear in fome little 
confufion at the beginning of his fpeech, and 
confelTes that he himfelf never entered upon an 
oration without trembling and concern. It is 
indeed a kind of deference which is due to a 
great alTembly, and feldom fails to raife a bene- 
volence in the audience towards the perlbn who 
ipeaks. My correfpondent has taken notice that 
the braveft men often appear timorous on thefe 
occafions, as indeed we may obferve, that there 
is generally no creature naore impudent than 
a coward. 

Lingua melior, fed frigida hello 

Dexter a-> — — Vlr. iEn. ii . v. 338, 

Bold at the council-board 5 

But cautious in the field, he Ihurin’d the fword. 

Drydeit., 
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A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qua- 
lifications of Drances in Virgil-, zs, Homer, to 
exprefs a man- both timorous and faucy, makes 
ufe of a kind of point, which is very rarely to be 
met with in his writings; namely, that he had 
the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 

A juft and reafonable Modefty does not only 
recommend eloquence, but fets off every great 
talent which a man can be poffefled of. It 
heightens all the virtues which it accompanies ; 
like the fhades in paintings, it ralfes and rounds 
every figure, and makes the colours more beauti- 
ful, tliough not fo glaring as they would be 
without it. 

Modefiy is not only an ornament, but alfb a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and de- 
licate feeling in the Soul, which makes her flrrink 
and withdraw herfelf from every thing that has 
danger in it. It is fuch an exquifite fenfibility, 
as warns her to flrun the firft appearance of every 
thing which is hurtful, 

I cannot at prefent recoiled: either die place 
or time of what I am going to mention ; but 
I have read fomewhere in the hiftory of ancient 
Greece, that the women of the country were 
feized v/ith an unaccountable melancholy, which 
diipofed feverai of them to make away with 
themfelves. The Senate, after having tried 
many expedients to prevent this felf-murder, 
which was fo frequent among them, publiflied 
an Edid, That if any woman whatever fhould 
lay violent hands upon herfelf, her corps lliould 
be expofcd naked in the fireet, and dragged about 
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the city in the moft public manner. This Edidt 
immediately put a flop to the praftice which 
was before fo common. We may fee in this 
inftance the ftrength of female Modefty, which 
was able to overcome the violence even of 
madnefs and defpair. The fear offhame in the 
fair Sex, was in thofe days more prevalent than 
that of death. 

If Modelly has fo great an influence over our 
addons, and is in many cafes fo impregnable a 
fence to virtue ; what can more undermine 
morality than that politenefs which reigns among 
the unthinking part of mankind, and treats as 
unfafiiionable the moft ingenuous part of our 
behaviour ; which recommends impudence as 
good-breeding, and keeps a man always in 
countenance, not becaufe he is innocent, but 
beeaufe he is fhamelefs ? 

Seneca thought Modefty fo great a check to 
vice, that he prefcribes to us the pradtice of it 
in fecret, and advifes us to raife it in ourfelves 
upon imaginary occafions, when fuch as are real 
do not ofe themfelves ; for this is the mean- 
ing of his precept, that when we are by our- 
felves, and in our greateft folitudes, we fhould 
fancy that Cato ftands before us and fees every- 
thing we do. In fhort, if you banifti Modefty- 
out of the world, £he carries away with her half 
the virtue that is in it. 

After thefe reflexions on Modefty, as it is a 
virtue; I muft obferve^ that there is a vicious 
Modefty, which juftly deferves to be ridiculed, 
and which thofe perfons very often difcover, who* 
ryh'' i value 
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value themfelves moft upon a well-bred confi- 
dence. This happens when a man is aflramed 
to aft up to his reafon, and would not upon any 
confideration be furprifed in the pradice of thpfe 
duties, for the performance of which he was fent 
into the world. Many an impudent libertine 
would blufii to be caught in a ferious difcourfe, 
and would fcarce be able to fhew his head, after 
having diiclofed a religious thought. Decency 
of behaviour, all outward Ihow of virtue, and 
abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by this 
fet of fliame-faced people, as what would diiparage 
their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring them to 
dilhonour. This is fuch a poornels of fpirit, fuch 
a deipicable eowardife, fuch a degenerate abjed 
ftate of mind, as one would think human nature 
incapable of, did we not meet with frequent 
inftances of it in ordinary converfation. 

There is another kind of vicious Modefiy 
which makes a man alhamed of his perfon, his 
birth, his profefiion, his poverty, or the like mif- 
fortunes, which k was not in his choice to prevent, 
and is not in his power to redify. If a man 
appears ridiculous by any of the aforementioned 
circumfiances, he becomes much more lb by 
l^ing out of countenance for them. They 
fhould rather give him occafion to exert a noble 
ipirit, and to palliate thofe imperfedions which 
are not in his power, by thofe perfedions which 
are; or to ufe a veiy witty allufion of an eminent 
Author, he Ihould imitate Cafar^ who, becaule 
his head was bald;, covered tliat defed with 
laurels. ' , C 

Mondays 
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Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus eji. Salluft, 

By bellowing nothing he acquired Glory. 

M y wife and good friend. Sir Andrew 
Freeport, divides himfelf almoft equally 
between the town and the Gotintry : His time 
in town is given up to the public, and the ma- 
nagement of his private fortune ; and after every 
three or four days fpent in this manner, he retires 
for as many to his feat within a few miles of the 
town, to the enjoyment of himfelf, his family, 
and his friend. Thus bufinefs and pleafure, or 
rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and reft, recom- ' 
mend each other: They take their turns with 
fo quick a viciffitude, that neither becomes a 
habit, or takes polTeffion of the whole man j 
nor is it poffible he Ihould be forfeited with * 
either. I often fee him at our Club in good 
humour, and yet fometimes too with an air of 
care in his looks : But in his country-retreat he 
is always unbent, and foch a companion as I 
could defire j and therefore I feldom fail to 
make one with him when he is pleafed to invite 

The other day, as foon a's we were got into 
his chariot, two or three Beggars on each fide 
5 hung 
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hung Upon the doors, and foliated our charity 
with the uiual rhetoric of a fick wife or hulband 
at home, three or four helplefs little children all 
ftarving with cold and hunger. We Were forced 
to part with feme money to get rid of their 
importunity; and then we proceeded on our 
journey with the bleffings and acclamations of 
thefe people. 

“ Well then, lays Sir Andrew, we go oif 
“ with the prayers and good wifhes of the Beg- 
“ gars, and perhaps too our healths will be 
“ drunk at the next ale-houfe: So all we lhall 
“ be able to value ourfelves upon, is, that we 
“ have promoted the trade of the victualler and 
“ the excifes of the Government. But how few 
“ ounces of wooll do we fee upon the backs 
“ of thefe poor creatures ? And when they 
“ fhall next fall in our way, they will hardly 
“ be better drelled ; they muft always live in 
“ rags to look like objeCts of compallion. If 
“ their families too are fuch as they are repre- 
“ fented, it is certain they cannot be better 
“ clothed, and mull be a great deal worfe fed: 

One would think potatoes fhould be all their 
“ bread, and their drink the pure element; 
“ and then what goodly cuftomers are the 
“ Farmers like to have for their wooll, corn and 
“ cattie? Such cuftomers, and fuch a confump- 
“ tion, cannot choofe but advance the landed 
“ intereft, and hold up the rents of the Gentle- 
“ men. 

“ But of all men living, we Merchants who live 
“ by buying and felling, ought never to encou- 
. ■ y rage 
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“ rage Beggars. The goods which we export 
“ are indeed the product of the lands, but 
" much the greateft part of their value is the 
“ labour of the people: But how much of 
“ thefe peoples labour {half we export whilft 
“ we hire them to fit ftill? The very aims they 
“ receive from us, are the wages of idlenels. 
“I have often thought that; no man flaould be 
“ permitted to take relief from the parifB, or 
“ to afk it in the fireet, until he has fiffi: pur- 
“ chafed as much as poflible of his own liveli- 
“ hood by the labour of his own hands} and 
“ then the public ought only to be taxed to 
“ make good the deficiency. If this rule was 
ftridtly obferved, we ihould fee every where 
“ fuch a multitude of new labourers, as would 
“ in all probability reduce the prices of all our 
“ manufadtures. It is the very life of mer~ 
“ chandife to buy cheap and fell dean The 
“ Merchant ought to make his out-fet as cheap 
“ as poflible, that he may find the greater 
“ profit upon his returns } and nothing will 
“ enable him to do this like the redudtion of 
the price of labour upon all Our manufac- 
“ tures. This, too would be the ready way to 
" increafe the numbet of our foreign markets : 

“ The abatement of the price of, the manufac- 
ture would pay for the carriage of it to more 
diflant countries ; and this confequence would 
“ be equally beneficial both to the landed and 
“ trading intereflrs. As lb great ah addition 
“ of labouring hands would produce this 
** happy confequence both to the Merchant 
Vo L. in. A a *' and 
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“ and the Gentleman; our liberality to com- 
“ moh Beggars, and every other obfeudion to 
“ the increafe of labourers, muPc be equally 
“ pernicious to both.” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the 
redudion of the prices of our manufadures 
by the addition of fo many new hands, would 
be no inconvenience to any man : But obferving 
I was fomething dartled at the afierticn, he 
made a (hort paufe, and then refumed the dii- 
courfe. “It may feem, fays he, a paradox, 

“ that the price of labour fhould be reduced 
“ without an abatement of wages, or that wages 
“ can be abated without any inconvenience to 
“ the labourer, and yet nothing is more certain. 
“ than that both thefe things may happen. 
“ The wages of the labourers make the greateft 
“ part of the price of every thing that is ufe- 
“ ful ; and if in proportion with the wages the 
“ prices of ail other things fhall be abated, 
“ every labourer with lefs wages would flill be 
“ able to purchafe as many neceflaries of life; 
“ where then would be the inconvenience r 
“ But the price of labour may be reduced by 
“ the addition of more hands to a manufadure, 
“ and yet the wages of perfons remain as 
“ high as ever. The admirable Sir William 
“ Rett)^ has given examples of this in fome of 
“ his writings : One of them, as I remember, 
“ is that of a watch, which I fhall endeavour 
“ to explain fb as fhall fiiit my prefent pur- 
“ pofe. It is certain, that a fmgle watch could 
“ not be made fb cheap in proportion by one 
; ■ y.' .' y ^ , only 
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" only man, as a hundred watches by a hun- 
dred ; for as there is vaft variety in the work, 
“ no one perfon could equally fuit himfelf to all 
the parts of it; the manufadlure would be 
“ tedious, and at lafi; but ciumfily perforrned : But 
“ if an hundred watches were to be made by a 
“ hundred men, the cafes may be affigned to 
“ one, the dials to another, the wheels to ano- 
“ ther, the iprings to another, and every other 
“ part to a proper artift ; as there would be no 
“ need of perplexing any one perfon with too 
“ much variety, every one would be able to 
“ perform his fingle part with greater Ikill 
and expedition ; and the hundred Watches 
“ would be finiilred- in one fourth part of die 
" time of the firft one, and every one of them 
“ at one fourth part of the coft, though the 
“ wages of every man were equal. The reduc- 
“ tion of the price of the manufadbure would 
“ increafe the demand of it, all the fame 
“ hands would be ftill employed and as well 
“ paid. The fame rule will hold in the cloth-“ 
“ ing, the dripping, and all other trades what- 
“ foever. And thus an addition of hands to 
“ our manufactures will only reduce the price 
of them ; the labourer will dill have as much 
“ wages, and will coniequently be enabled to 
" purchafe more conveniences of life; fo that 
“ every intered: in the nation would receive a 
“ benefit from the increafe of our working 
“ people. 

“ Befides, I fee no occafion for this charity 
“ to common Beggars, dnoe every .Beggar is 

Azz: ' ' “ an 
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“ an inhabitant of a pariih, and every parifli 
“ is taxed to the maintenance of their own • 
“ poor. For my own part, I cannot be migh- 
tily pleafed with the laws which have done 
“ this, which have provided better to feed than 
“ employ the poor. We have a Tradition from 
“ our forefathers, that after the iirft of thofe 
“ laws was made, they were infulted with 
“ that famous Songj 

Hang forrow, and caffc away care. 

The parifh is bound to find us, 

And if we will be lb good-natured as to 
“ maintain them without work, they can 
do no lefs in return than ling, us ibe merrj 
^‘Beggars. 

“ What then? Ami agalnll all adts of cha- 
“ rity ? God forbid f I know of no virtue ii> 
“ the Gofpel that is in more pathetic expref- 
“ lions recommended to our pradlice. ‘ I was 
‘ hungry and ye gave me no meat, thirfcy and 
‘ ye gave me no drink, naked and ye clothed me 
‘ not, a ftranger and ye took me not in, lick and 
‘ in prifon and ye vlfited me" not.' Our bleffed 
“ Saviour treats the exercife or negledl of 
“ charity towards a poor man, as the perfor- 
“ mance or breach of this duty towards him- 
“ felf. I lhall endeavour to obey the will of 
my. Lord and Mailer : And therefore if an 
indullrious man lhall fubmit to the hardeH 
labour and coarfell fare, rather tlian endure 
“ the fl:.ame of taking relief from tlie parilh. 
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or afking it in the ftreet, this is the hungry^ 
“ the thirfty, the naked ; and I ought to be- 
lieve, if any man is come hither for flicker 
againfl: perfecution or oppreflion, this is the 
" ftranger, and I ought to take him in. If 
“ any countryman of our own is fallen into 
“ the hands of Infidels, and lives in a iiate 
“ of miferable captivity, this is the man in 
“ prifon, and I fhould contribute to his ranfom. 
“ I ought to give to an holpital of Invalids, 
“ to recover as many ufeful fiibjedls as I can ; 
“ but I fhall beftow none of my bounties upon 
“ an alms-houfe of idle people j and for the 
“ fame reafon I fliall not think it a reproach 
“ to me if I had withheld my charity from 
“ thofe common Beggars. But we prefcribe 
“ better rules than we are able to prac- 
“ tife ; we are afhamed not to give into the 
" miftaken cufloms of our country: But at 
*' the fame time, I cannot but think it a re- 
“ proach worfe than that of common fwearing, 
that the idle and the abandoned are fufiered 
" in tlie name of Heaven and all that is 
facred, to extort from chriffian and tender 
" minds a fupply to a profligate way of life, 
“ that is always to be fuppbrted, but never 
jelieved, “Z 


Aag ■ Taelday, 
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N°233 Tuefday, November 27. 


•^-^'Tanquafn hac Jint nojiri medicina fur oris ^ 

Aut Deus ilk malis homimm miSefcere difcat. 

Virg. Ed. 10. V. 60. 

As if by thele my fufFerings I could cafe. 

Of by ray pains the God of love appeafe. 

Pry DEN. 

I Shall, in this Paper, djfcharge myfelf of the 
prornife I have made to the public, by obliging 
them with a trapflation of the little Greek ma-. 
nufcript, which is faid to have been a piece of 
thole records that were preferved in the Temple 
of Apollo, upon the promontory of Leucate : It 
is a fhort hillory of the Lover’s Leap, and is 
infcribed, ‘ An account of perfops, male and 
^ female, who olfered up their vows in the 
^ Temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the forty-lixth 
‘ Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of 
‘ Leucate into the Ionian fea, in order to cure 
' themfeives of the paffion of Love.’ * 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the Lover who leaped, 
the perfon he leaped for, and relating, in Ihort, 
•that he was either cured or killed, or maimed 
by the fall. It indeed gives the names of fo 
many who died by it, that it would have looked 
like a Bill of mortality, had I tranllated it at full 
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length ; I have therefore made an abridgment of 
it, and only extradted fuch particular paffages as 
have fomething extraordinary, either in the cafe, 
or in the cure, or in the fate of the perfon who 
js mentioned in it. After this fhcrt preface take 
the account as follows. 

Battiis^ the fon of Memlcas the Sicilian^ 
leaped for Bombyca the Mufician : Got rid of 
his paflion with the lofs of his right leg and 
arm, which were broken in the fall. 

Melijfa, in love with Daphnis, very much 
bruifed, but efcaped with life. 

Cinifca, the wife of MfcMnes, being in love 
with Lyciis ; and Mfcbines her hufband being 
in love with Eurilla ; (which had made this 
married couple very uneafy to one another for 
feveral years) both the hufband and the wife 
took the leap by confent; they both of them 
efcaped, and Have lived very happily together 
■ever fince. 

Larijfa, a virgin of Phejfaiy, deferted by Plex-^ 
ippus, after a courtfhip of three years ; fhe flood 
upon the brow of the promontory for fome time, 
and after having thrown down a ring, a bracelet, 
and a little pidlure, with other prefents which 
fhe had received from Pkxippus, fhe threw her«- 
felf into the fea, and w'as taken up alive. 

N. B. Larijfa, before fhe leaped, made an 
offering of a filver Cupid in the Temple of 
Apollo. 

Simatha, in love with Daphnis die Myndian, 
perifhed in the fall. 

Aa4 Charlxus, 
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the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodcpe courtefan, having fpent his whole 
eftate upon her, was advifed by his lifter to leap 
in the beginning of his amour, but would not 
hearken to her until he was reduced to his laft 
talent ; being forfaken by Rhodope, at length 
refolved to take the leap. Perilhed in it. 

- ^i^ceiis, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love 
with Praxmoe, the wife of Pbefpis, efcaped 
widiout damage, faving only that two of his 
foreteeth were ftruck out and his nofe a little 
flatted. 

Ckora, a widow of Ephefiis, being incon-- 
folable for the death of her hufband, was re.* 
fplved to take this leap in order to get rid of 
her paffion for his memory ; but being arrived 
at the promontoiy, Ihe there met with X)imma^. 
chi^s the Miletian, and after a Hrpit converfation 
with him, laid aflde the thoughts of her leap, 
and married him in the Temple of Apollo. 

fd. B. Her widow’s weeds are flill feen hang- 
ing up ip the weftern corner of the Temple. 

Olphis, the fifherman, having received a box 
on the ear from Ehejiylis the day before, and 
being determined to have no more to do with 
her, leaped, and efcaped with life, 

Aialanta, an old maid, whofe cruelty had 
feveral years befoi'e driven two or three defpair- 
ing Lpvers to this leap ; being now in the fifty- 
fifth year of her age, and in love with an Officer 
o£ Sparta, broke her neck in the fall. 

Hipparchus being paflionately fond of his owri 
wife, who w/as enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, 

and 
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and died of his fall j upon which his wife mar- 
ried her gallant. 

‘Petty X, the Dancing-mafter, in love with 
Olympia an Athenian matron, threw himfelf 
from the rock with great agility, but was crippled 
in the fall. 

Diagoras, the Ufurer, in love with his cook- 
maid; he peeped feveral times over the pre- 
cipice, but his heart mifgiving him, he went 
back, and married her that evening. 

Cincedus, after having entered his own name 
in the Pythian records, being afked the name 
of the perfon whom he leaped for, and being 
alhamed to difcover it, he was fet' alide, and 
not fuffered to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in 
love with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but 
recovered. 

N. B. This was the fecond time of her 
leaping. 

plejperns, a young man of Parentum, in love 
with his mafter’s daughter. Drowned, the boats 
not coming in foon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lejbian, in love vriEn Phaon, 
arrived at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a 
bride in garments as white as fiiow. She wore 
a garland of myrtle on her head, and carried in 
her hand the little mufical inftrument of her own 
invention. After having fung an hymn to Apollo, 
fhe hung up her garland on one fide of his altar, 
and her harp on the other. She then tucked 
up her veftments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
gmidft thoufands of fpedtators, who were an- 

xions 
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xlous for her fafety, and offered up vows for 
her deliverance, marched direftly forwards to 
the utmof: fumrait of the promontory, where 
after having repeated aftanza of her own verfes, 
which we could not hear, fhe threw herfelf off 
the rock with fuch an intrepidity as was never 
before obferved in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were prefent re- 
lated, that they faw her fall into the fea, from 
whence fhe never rofe again ; though there were 
others who affirmed, Siat ffie never came to 
the bottom of her leap, but that fhe was changed 
into a fwan as fhe fell, and that they faw her 
hovering in the air under tliat fhape. But whether 
or no the whitenefs and fluttering of her gar- 
ments might not deceive thofe who looked upon 
her, or whether fhe might not really be meta- 
morphofed into dmt mufical and melancholy bird, 
is flili a doubt among the Lejbians. 

Alcaus, the famous hyric Poet, who had for 
ibme time been paffionately in love with Sappho^ 
arrived at the promontory of Leucate that very 
evening, in order to take the leap upon her 
account ; but hearing that Sappho had been there 
before him, and that her body could be no where 
found, he very generoufly lamented her fall, and 
is faid to have written his hundred and twenty 
fifth Ode upon that occafion* 


Leaped 
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Leaped in this Olympiad 250. 


Males 124 

Females 126 

Cured 120 

Males 51 

Females 69 
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Velkm in amicitia fx erraremus. 

Hor. Sat. 3. 1. 1. v. 41. 

I wilh this error in our friendfliip reign’d. 

Creech. 

Y O U very often hear people, after a ftory 
has been told with fome entertaining dr- 
cumftances, tell it over again with particulars 
that deftroy the jeft, . but give light ___into the 
truth of the narration. This fort of* veracity, 
though it is impertinent, has fomething amiable 
in it, becaufe it proceeds from the love of truth, 
even in frivolous occafions. If fuch honeft 
amendments do not promife an agreeable com- 
panion, they do afincere friend j for which rea- 
fon one Ihould allow them fo much of our time. 
If we fall into their cornpany, as to fefus right 
in matters that can do us no manner of harm, 
whether the fads be one way or the; other. 
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Lies which are told out of arrogance and often- 
tation a man fhould detedt in his own defence, 
becaufe he {hould not be triumphed over ; Lies 
which are told out of malice he fliould expofe, 
both for his own fake and that of the reft of 
mankind, becaufe every man ftiould rife againft 
a common enemy : But the officious Liar many 
have argued is to be excufed, becaufe it does 
feme man good, and no man hurt. The man 
who made more than ordinary fpeed from a fight 
in which the Athenians were beaten, and told 
them they had obtained a complete vidlory, 
and put the whole city into the utmoft joy and 
exultation, was checked by the magiftrates for 
his falfhood ; but excufed himfelf by faying, ‘ O 
‘ Athenians ! am I your enemy becaufe I gave 
' you two happy days ?’ This fellow did to a 
whole people what an acquaintance of mine 
does every day he lives in fome eminent degree 
to particular peribns. He is ever lying people 
into good humour, and, as Plato laid, it was 
allowable in Phyficians to lie to their patients 
to keep up their Ipirits, I am half doubtful 
whether my friend’s behaviour is not as excufable. 
His manner is to exprefs himfelf furprifed at 
the chearful countenance of a man whom he 
obferves diffident of himfelf j and generally by 
that means makes his lye a truth. He will, 
as if he did not know any thing of the cir- 
cumftance, alk one whom he knows at variance 
with another, what- is the meaning that Mr. 
fuch-a-one, naming his adverfary, does not ap- 
plaud hirn with that heaitinefs which formerly 
' ' : he 
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he has heard him ? He faid indeed, (continues 
lie) I would rather have that man for my friend 
than any man in England', but for an enemy 

This melts the perfon he talks to, who 

expedled nothing but downright rallery from 
that iide. According as he fees his pradtices 
hicceed, he goes to the oppofite party, and tells 
him, he cannot imagine how it happens that 
Ibme people know one another fo little; you 
fpoke with fo much coldnefs of a Gentleman 
who faid more good of you, than, let me tell 
you, any man living deferves. The fuccefs of 
one of thefe incidents was, that the next time 
that one of the adverfaries fpied the other, he 
hems after him in the public ftreet, and they 
muft crack a bottle at the next Tavern, that 
ufed to turn out of the other’s way to avoid 
one another’s eye-lliot. He will tell one Beauty 
fhe was commended by another, nay, he will 
fay fhe gave the woman he fpeaks to, the pre- 
ference in a particular for which flie herfelf igT 
admired. The pleafanteft confufion imaginable 
is made through the whole town by my friend’s 
indireft offices ; you fliall have a vifit returned 
after half a year’s abfence, and mutual railing, 
at each other every day of that time. They 
meet with a thoufand lamentations for fo long 
a feparation, each party naming herfelf for the 
greatefl; delinquent, if the other can poffibly 
be fo good as to forgive her, which fhe has 
no reafon in the world, but from the knowledge 
of her goodnefs, to hope for. Very often a 
whole train of railers of each fide tire their horfes 
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in fetting matters right which they have faid 
during the war between the parties j and a whole 
circle of acquaintance are put into a thoufand 
pleafing paffions and fentiments, inftead of the 
pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and malice. 

The worfi: evil I ever obferved this man’s 
fallhood occafion, has been that he turned de- 
traction into flattery. He is well flcilled in the 
manners of the world, and by overlooking what 
men really are, he grounds his artifices upon 
what they have a mind to be. Upon this foun- 
dation, if two diftant friends are brought together, 
and the cement leems to be weak, he never refts 
until he finds new appearances to take off all 
remains of ill-will, and that by new mifunder- 
ftandings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

Tothe Spegtator. 
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SIR, Devonjhire, Nov. 14, 17 ii. 

UI^HERE arrived in this neighbourhood two 
days ago one of your gay Gentlemen of 
the town, who being attended at his entry 
with a fervant of his own, befides a countryman 
he had talcen up for a guide, excited the 
curiofity of the village to learn whence and 
what he might be. The countryman (to 
whom they applied as moft eafy of accefs) 
knew little more than that the Gentleman 


came from London to travel and fee falhions, 
and was, as he heard fay, a Free-thinker: 
What religion that might be, he could not 
tell j and for his own part, if they had not 
5 I told 
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' told him the man was a Free-thinker, lie fiiould. 

‘ liaye guefled, by his way of taking, he w'as 
' little better than a Heathen ; excepting only 
‘ that he had been a good Gentleman to him, 

‘ and made him drunk twice in one day, over 
' and above xvliat they had bargained for. 

' I do not look upon the fimplicity of this, 

‘ and feveral odd inquiries with which i ihall 
not trouble you, to be wondered at, ' much lefs 
‘ can I think that our youths of fine wit,' and 
enlarged uriderftandings, have any reafon to 
‘ laugh. There is no neceffity that every ’Squire 
‘ in Great Britmi ihoxM kBmv v^h.?Lt the w^'ord 
‘ Free-thinker ifands for; but it were much to 
*■ be wnihed, that they, who value themfoives 
‘ upon that conceited Title were a little better 
‘ intruded in what it ought to ftand for ; and 
‘ that they would not periiiade themfelves a man 
‘ is really and truly a Free-thinker in any tolerable 
‘ fenfe, merely by virtue of his being an Atheift, 

‘ or an Infidel of any other diftindion. It may 
" be doubted with good reafon, whether therei 
‘ ever was in nature a more abjed, fiavifli, and 
‘ bigotted generation than the tribe of Beaux 
‘ Efprits, at prefent fo prevailing in this ifland. 
‘ Their preteniion to be Free-thinkers, is no 
‘ other than Rakes have to be Free-livers, and 
‘ Savages to be Free-men, that is, they can 
' think whatever they have a mind to, and give 
themfelves up to whatever conceit the extrava- 
‘ gancy of their inclination, or their fancy, Ihall 
‘ fuggefc ; they can think as wildly as they tak 
^ and ad, and will not endure that their wit 

‘ fhouid 
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* fhould be controuled by fuch formal things as 

* decency and common fenfe : Deduction, co- 

* herence, confiftency, and all the rules of reafon 
‘ they accordingly ddfdain, as too precife and 
‘ mechanical for men of a liberal education. 

' This, as far as I could ever learn from their 

* writings, or my own obfervation, is a true 
‘ account of the Britifi Free-thinker. Our 

* villtant here, who gave occafion to this Paper, 

* has brought with him a new fyftem of com- 

* mon fenfe, the particulars of which I am not 

* yet acquainted with, but will lofe no oppor- 

* tunity of informing myfelf whether it contain 

* any thing worth Mr. Spectator’s notice. 

* In the mean time. Sir, I cannot but think it 

* would be for the good of mankind, if you 
‘ would take this fubjed into your own con- 

* iideration, and convince the hopeful youdi of 

* our nation, that Licentioulhefs is not Freedom j 

* or, if liich a paradox will not be underftood, 

* that a prejudice towards Atheifin is not Impar- 

* tiality. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Y P H 1 L 0 N o u s. 


Thurfday, 
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Popular es 

Vincentem Jlrepitm — — • Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 8i. 

Awes the tumultuous noifes of the pit. 

Roscommon. 

HERE is nothing which lies more 

I within the province of a Spediator than 
public fhows and diverfions j and as among 
thefe there are none wliich can pretend to 
vie with thofe elegant entertainments that are 
exhibited in our Theatres, I think it particu- 
larly incumbent on me to take notice of every 
‘ thing that is remarkable in fuch numerous and 
refined aflemblies. 

It is obferved, that of late years thei-e has been 
a certain perfon in the upper gallery of thePlay- 
houfe, who when he is pleafed with any thing 
that is aded upon the ftage, expreffes his appro- 
bation by a loud knock upon the benches or 
the wainfcot, which may be heard over the 
whole Theatre. This perfon is commonly 
known by tlie name of the ‘ Trunk-maker 
fin the upper gallery'.’ Whether it be, that 
the blow he gives on thefe occafions refembles 
that which is often heard in the fliops of fuch 
Artifans, or that he was fuppofed to have been 

VoL. m. Bb . areal 
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a real Trunk-maker, who after the firafhing of 
his day’s work ufed to unbend at thefe publie 
diverfions with his hamnaer in his hand, I 
cannot certainly tell. There are fonie, I know, 
who have been foolidi enough to imagine it 
it is a Spirit which haunts the upper galleiyj 
and from time to time makes thofe flrange 
noifesj and the rather becaufe he is obferved 
to be louder than ordinary every time the 
Ghoft of Hamlet appears. Others have re- 
ported, that it is a dumb man, who has ciiofen 
’ this way of uttering himfelf when he is tran- 
Iported with any thing he fees or hears. Others 
will have it to be the Play-houfe thundsrer, 
that exerts himfelf after this manner in the 
upper gallery, when he has nothing to do 
upon the roof. 

But having made it my bufinefs to get the 
beft information I could in a matter of this 
moment, I find that the Trunk-maker, as he 
is commonly called, is a large black man, 
whom no-body knows. He generally leans 
forward on a huge oaken plant with great atten- 
tion to every thing that paffes upon the ftagef 
He is never feen to fmile ; but upon hearing 
any tiling that pieafes him, he takes up his 
llaff with both hands, and lays it upon the 
next piece of timber that ftands in " his way 
with exceeding vehemenee: After which, he 
compofes himielf in his former pofeure, until 
fuch time as fomething new fets him again 
at work. ^ 


It 
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It has been obferved, his blow is lb well 
timed, that the moft judicious Critic could 
never except againft it. As foon as any ihining 
thought is expreffed in the Poet, or any un- 
common grace appears in the Aftor, he fmites 
the bench or wainfcot. If the Audience does 
not concur with him, he Imites a fecond time, 
and if the Audience is not yet awaked, looks 
round him with great wrath, and repeats the 
blow a third time, which never fails to pro- 
duce the clap. He fometimes lets the audience 
begin the clap of themfelves, and at the con- 
clufion of their applaufe ratifies it with a fingle 
thwack. 

He is of fo great ufe to the Play-houfe, that 
it is faid a former Diredtor of it, upon his 
not being able to pay his attendance by reafon 
of ficknefs, kept one in pay to officiate for him 
until fuch time as he recovered j but the per- 
fon lb employed, though he laid about him 
with incredible violence, did it in fuch wrong 
places, that the Audience foon found out that 
it was not their old friend the Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet 
exerted himfelf with vigour this feafon. He 
fometimes plies at the Opera ; and upon 
Uni’s firfi: appearance, was faid to have demo- 
liflied three benches in the fury of his applaufe. 
He has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon 
Dogget, and feldom goes away from a Tragedy 
of Shake f pear, without leaving the wainfcot 
extremely fhattered. 

B b 2 , . The 
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The Players do not only connive at his obftre- 
; perous approbation, but very chearfully repair at 
their own coft whatever damages he makes. 
They had once a thought of erecting a kind 
of wooden anvil for his ufe, that fhould be 
made of a very founding planic, in order to 
render his ftrokes moi’e deep and mellow j 
but as this might not have been diftinguifhed 
from the mufic of a Kettle-drum, the projedl 
W'as laid afide. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take notice 
of the great ufe it is to an Audience, that a perfoii 
fhould thus preiide over their heads like the 
Diredror of a Confort, in order to awaken their 
attention, and beat time to their applaufes j or, 
to raife my fimile, I have fometimes fancied the 
Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to be like 
Virgih ruler of the winds, feated upon the top 
of a mountain, who when he ftruck his fceptre 
upon the fide of it, roufed an hurricane, and 
fet the whole cavern in an uproar. 

It is certain, the Trunk-maker has faved many 
a good Play, and brought many a graceful Attor 
into reputation, who would not otherwife have 
been taken notice of. It is veiy vifible, as the 
Audience is not a little abaflred, if they find 
. themfelves betrayed into a clap, when their friend 
in the upper gallery does not come into it ; 
fb the Adors do not value themfelves upon the 
dap, but regard it as a mere Briitum fuhmn^ 
or empty noife, when it has not the fdunc! of 
the oaken plant in it. I know it has been given 
oul by thofe who are enemies to the Trunk- 

maker, 
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maker, that he has fometimes been bribed to be 
in the intereft of a bad Poet, or a vicious Player; 
but this is a furmife which has no foundation; 
his ftrokes are always juft, and his admonitions 
fealbnable; he does not deal about his blows at 
random, but always hits the right nail upon the 
head. The inexpreflible force wherewith he 
lays them on, fufficiently fhews the evidence 
and ftrength of his convidtion. His zeal for 
a good Author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 
down every fence and partition, every board 
and plank, that ftands within the exprelfion of 
his applaufe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts 
in barren Speculations, or in reports of pure 
matter of fadt, without drawing fomething from 
them for the advantage of my countrymen, 
I ftiall take the liberty to make an humble 
propofal, that whenever the Tnink-maker fliali 
depart this life, or whenever he lhall have loft 
the Ipring of his arm by ficknefs, old age, infir- 
mity, or 3ie like, fome able-bodied Critic fhould 
be advanced to this poll, and have a compe- 
tent falary fettled on him for life, to be fur- 
Bifhed with bamboos for Operas, crabtree-cudgels 
for Comedies, and oaken plants for Tragedy, 
at the public expence. And to the end that 
this place fhould be always difpofed of accord- 
ing to merit, I would have none preferred to it, 
who has not given convincing proofs both of 
a found judgment and a ftrong arm, and who 
could not, upon occafion, either knock down 
an Ox, or write a comment upon Horace Art 
B b 3 ■ 
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of Poetry. In ihort, I would have him a due 
compofition of Hercules and Apollo ^ and fo 
rightly qualified for this important office that the 
Trunk-maker may not be miffed, by our poff 
terity. C 
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• Dare jura maritis. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 398. 

With laws connubial tyrants to reftrain. 

Mr. Spec TAT OR, 

* "\7” O U have not Ipoken in lb diredt a man- 

* JL ner upon the fubjedt of Marriage as that 
‘ important cafe deferves. It would not be im- 
‘ proper to obferve upon the peculiarity in the 
‘ youth of Great Britain^ of railing and laugh- 
‘ ing at that inffitution ; and when they fall into 
‘ it, from a profligate habit of mind, being in- 
“ ienfible of the fatisfadlion in that way of life, 
‘ and treating their wives v/ith the mofi: bar- 
‘ barous difreipedt. 

‘ Particular circumftances and caff of temper, 

* muff teach a man the probability of mighty 
‘ uneafinefles in that ftate, (for unqueffionably 

* fome there are whofe very difjpofitions are 
‘ ftrangely averfe to conjugal friendfhip;) but 
‘ no one, I believe, is by his own natural com- 

* plexion prompted to teaze and torment an- 

other 
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® other for no reafon but being nearly allied to 
® him : And can there be any thing more bafe, 

* or ferve to link a man fo much below his 
^ own diftinguilhing charaderiffic, (I mean rea- 

* fon) than returning evil for good in fo open a 
'^ manner, as that of treating an helplefs crea- 

* ture with unkindnefs, who has had fo good 

* an ojpinion of him as to believe what he faid 

* relating to one of the greateft concerns of life, 

* by delivering her happinefs in this world to 

* his care and protedion ? Mull not that man 

* be abandoned even to all manner of humanity, 

* who can deceive a woman with appearances 
‘ of afFedion and kindnefs, for no odier eryd 

* but to torment her with more eafe and au- 

* thority ? Is any thing more unlike a Gentle- 
‘ man, than when his honour is engaged for 

* the performing his promifes, becaufe nothing 

* but that can oblige him to it, to become after- 

* wards falfe to his word, and be alone the oc- 

* calion of mifery to one whofe happinefs he 

* but lately pretended was dearer to him than 
" his own? Ought fuch a one to be trufted 
‘ in his common affairs ? or treated but as one 
‘ whofe honelly confifted only in his incapacity 
‘ of being otherwife ? 

‘ There is one caufe of this ufage no lefs 

* abfurd than common, which takes place among 

* the more unthinking men ; and that is the 
‘ defire to appear to their friends free and at 

* liberty, and without thofe trammels they have 
‘ fo much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into 
‘ the other extreme, and grovv tyrants that they 

B b 4 ■ ■ ■_ ‘ may 
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^ may feem mafters. Becaufe an uncontroulable 
‘ command of their own actions is a certain fign 
‘ of intire dominion, they will- not fo much as 
‘ recede from the government even in one mufcle 
‘ of their faces. A kind look they believe would 
‘ be fawning, and a civil anfwer yielding the 
“ fuperiority. To this muft we attribute an 
‘ aiifterity they betray in every action : What 
‘ but this can put a man out of humour in 
‘ his wife’s company, though he is fo diftin- 
‘ guiihingly pleafant every where elfe ? The 
‘ bitternefs of his replies, and the feverity of 
‘ his frowns to the tendereft of wives, clearly 
" demonflrate, that anill-grounded fear of being 
^ thought too fubmiffive, is at the bottom of 
‘ this, as I am willing to call ity affedted 
‘ morofenefs 5 but if it be fuch only, put on to 
^ convince bis acquaintance of bis intire dor 
minion, let him take care of the confequence, 
‘ which will be certain, and worfe than the 
‘ prefent evil ; his feeming indifference will by 
‘ degrees grow into real contempt, and, if it 
‘ doth not wholly alienate the affedtions of his 
‘ wife for ever from him, make both him and 
‘ her more miferable than if it really did fo. 

‘ However inconfiftent it may appear, to be 
' thought a well-bred perfon has no fmall flrare 
' in this clownilh behaviour : A difcourfe thcre- 
^ fore relating to good-breeding towards a loving 
‘ and a tender wife, would be of great ufe to 
‘ this fort of Gentlemen. Could you hut oj'ice 
‘ convince them, that to be civil at leaf! is not 
^ beneath the charadter of a Gentleman, sitir 
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® even tender afFedion towards one who would 
« make it reciprocal, betrays any foftnefs or ef- 

* feminacy that the moil mafculine difpoiitioa 
need be afhamed ofj could you fatisfy them 

" of the generolity of voluntary civility, and 
® the greatnefs of Soul that is confpicuous in 
® benevolence without immediate obligations ; 

could you recommend to people’s prance the 
® faying of the Gentleman quoted in one of your 

* Speculations, “ That he thought it incumbent 
“ upon him to make the Inclinations of a woman 
“ of merit: go along with her Duty;” Could 
® you, I fay, perfuade thefe men of the beauty 

* and reafonablenefs of this fort of behaviour, 

I have fo much charity for fome of them at 

* leaft, to believe you would convince them of 
^ a thing they are only afhamed to allow : Be- 
® iides, you would recommend that flate in its 
' trueft, and confequently its mod: agreeable 

* colours ; and the Gentlemen who have for 
any time been fuch profeffed enemies to it, 

* when occafion fhould ferve, would return you 
" their thanks for affifting their intereft in pre- 

vailing over their prejudices. Marriage in 
" general would by this means be a more eafy 
and comfortable condition ; the hufband would 

* be no where fo well fatisfied as in his own 
‘ parlour, nor the wife fo pleafant as in the 
‘ company of her hufband; A defire of being 

agreeable in the Lover would be increafed in 
■= the Hufband, and the Miftrefs be more amiable 

* by becoming the Wife. Befides all which, 

« I am apt to believe we fhould find the race of 

* men 
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* men grow wifer as their progenitors grew 
® kinder, and the afFedtion of their parents would 
® be conipicuous in the wifdom of their children ; 
« in jdiort, men would in general be much better 
® humoured than they are, did not they lb fre~ 

* quently exercife the word: turns of their tem- 
® per where they ought to exert the bell.’ 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am a woman who left the admiration of 

* this whole town, to throw myfelf (for love 
' of wealth) into the arms of a fool. When 

* I married him, I could have had any one of 

* fever al men of fenfe who languifhed for me ; 
' but my cafe is juft. I believed my fuperior un- 

* derftanding would form him into a tradable 

* creature. But, alas, my Ipoufe has cunning 
' and fufpicion, the infeparable companions of 

* little minds ; and every attempt I make to 

* divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a fudden 
‘ chearfulnefs, or kind behaviour, he looks upon 
' as the firft ads towards an inliirredion againft 

* his undeferved dominion over me. Let every 
‘ one who is ftill to choofe, and hopes to govern 

* a fool, remember 

# T R I S T I S s A. 
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Saint Martins, Novemb. 25. 
Mr. Spectator, 

* ^HIS is to complain of an evil praftice 

* which I think very well deferves a redrefs, 
® though you have not as yet taken any notice 
‘ of it : If you mention it in your Paper, it may 
‘ perhaps have a very good effed. What I mean 

* is the difturbance fome people give to others 

* at church, by their repetition of the prayers 

* after the Minifler, and that not only in the 
‘ prayers, but alfo the abfolution and the com- 
‘ mandments fare no better, which are in a 
‘ particular manner the Prieft’s office : This I 

* have known done in fo audible a manner, that 

* fbmetimes their voices have been as loud as 
‘ his. As little as you would think it, this is 

* frequently done by people feemingiy devout. 
‘ This irreligious inadvertency is a thing ex- 

* tremely ofFehfive : But I do not recommend 

* it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, 
‘ but hope it may be amended by the bare 

Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

r,s. 


mention. 
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Vifu mrentem magm “pars v&ri laief. 

Seneca In CEdip. 

Truth is in a great meafiire concealed from the blind. 

I T is very reafonable to believe, that part of 
the pleafure which happy minds ihall enjoy 
in a future State, will arife from an enlarged 
contemplation of the divine WHdom in the 
government of the world, and a difcovery of the 
^ret and amazing Heps of Providence, from the 
beginning to the end of time. Nothing feems 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the nature 
of man, if we confider that Curiofiiy is one of 
the ftrongeft and mod: lafting appetites implanted 
in us, and that Admiration is one of our molt 
pleating paflions j and what a peq)etual fuccef- 
iion of enjoyments will be afforded to both thefe, 
in a feene fo large and various as fball then be 
laid open to our view in the fociety of fuperior 
Spirits, who perhaps will join with us in lb 
delightful a profpedl ! 

It is not impoffible, on the contrary, that 
part of the punifhment of fuch as are excluded 
from blifs, may confift not only in their being 
denied this privilege, but in having their ap- 
petites at the fame time vaftiy increafed, without 
any fatisfadion afforded to them. In thefe, the 

■. ''V 1,411*1, 
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vain purfuit of knowledge fliall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them into la- 
byrinths of error, darknefs, diftraftion and un- 
certainty of every thing but their own evil ftate. 
Milton has thus reprefented the fallen Angels 
reafoning together in a kind of reipite from their 
torments, and creating to themfeives a new dif* 
quiet amidft their very amufements ; he could 
not properly have defcribed the fports of con- 
demned Spirits, without that call: of horror and 
mdancholy he has fo judiciouliy mingled with 
them. 

Others apart fat on a Mil retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and realbn’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge abfolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes loft. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle 
ftate, our minds are, as it v/ere, chequered 
with truth and failhood ; arid as our faculties 
are narrow, and our views imperfedt, it is im- 
polllble but our Guriofity mull; meet with many 
repulfes. The bufinefs of mankind in this life 
being rather to adt than to know, their portion 
of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

Fi'om hence it is, that the reafon of the 
inquilitive has fo long been excrcifed with 
didicuities, in accounting for the promifcuous 
diftribution of good and evil to the virtuous and 
the wicked in this world. Trom hence come 
all thofe pathetic complaints of fo many tragical 
events, wiiicii happen to die wife and the goodj 
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and of fuch furpriiing profperity, which is often 
the reward of the guilty and the foolifh j that 
reafon is fometimes puzzled, and at a lofs what 
to pronounce upon fo myfterious a difpenfation. 

Plaio expreffes his abhorrence of fome fables 
of the Poets, which feem to, refleft on the Gods 
as the authors of injuftice j and lays it down as 
a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal 
a juft man, whether poverty, ficknefs, or any 
of thofe things which feem to be evils, ihall 
either in life or death conduce to his good. My 
reader will cblerve how agreeable this maxim is 
to what we find delivered by a greater authority. 
Seneca has written a difcourfe purpofely on this 
fiibjed:, in which he takes pains, after the doc- 
trine of the StoicSy to ftiew that adverfity is not 
in itfelf an evil ; and mentions a noble faying of 
‘ That nothing would be more un- 
* happy than a man who had never known 
' afiiiction.’ He compares profperity to the 
indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
often proves his ruin; but the affedion of the 
divine Being to that of a vdfe father who would 
have his fons exercifed with labour, difappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather ftrength 
and improve their fortitude. On this occafion 
the Philofopher riles into that celebrated fentiment, 

' That there is no!; on earth a fpedacle more 
^ worthy the regard of a Creator intent on his 
' works than a brave nian fuperior to his fuffcr- 
‘ ings to v/hicii he adds, ‘ that it muft be a 
‘ pleaiure to ‘Jupitir himfelf to look down from 
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* heaveiij and fee Cato amidft the ruins of his 
" country preferving his integrity.’ 

This thought will appear yet more reafonahle, 
if we confider human life as a ftate of probation, 
and adverfity as the poft of honour in it, affigned 
often to the heft and moft feledt Spirits, 

But what I would chiefly infift on here, is, 
that we are not at prefent in a proper fltuation. 
to judge of the counfels by which Providence 
afts, frnce but little arrives at our knowledge, 
and even that little we difcern imperfeftly ; or 
according to the elegant figure in holy Writ, 
‘ We fee but in part, and as in a glafs darkly.’ 
It is to be confidered, that Providence in its oeco- 
nomy regards the whole fyftem of time, and 
things together, £o that we cannot difcover the 
beautiful connexion between incidents which lie 
widely feparate in time, and by lofing fo many 
links of the chain, our reafonings become broken 
and imperfedl. Thus thofe parts of the moral 
world which have not an ablblute, may yet have 
a relative beauty, in relpedt of feme other parts 
concealed from us, but open to His eye before 
whom pafl, prefent, and to come, are fet to- 
gether in one point of view: and thofe events, 
the permiflion of which feems now to aceufe his 
goodnefs, may in the confummation of things 
both magnify his goodnefs, and exalt his wifdom. 
And this is enough to check our prefumption, 
iirice it is in vain to apply our meafures of re- 
gularity to matters of which we know neither 
the antecedents nor the coiifequents, the be- 
siiiiiiniT nor the end. 


, SFECTArOR. 

I fhall relieve my readers from this abftradled 
thought, hy relating here a tradition con- 

cerning Mofes, which feems to be a kind of 
parable, illuftrating what I have laft mentioned. 
That great Prophet, it is laid, was called up by 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain 5 
where, in a conference witli the Supreme Being, 
he was permitted to propofe to him fome quef- 
tions concerning his adminiftration of the Univerfe; 
In the midfi; of. this divine colloquy he was com- 
manded to look down on the plain below. At 
the foot of the mountain there ifiued out a clear 
fpring of water, at which a foldier alighted from 
his horfe to drink. He was no fooner gone than 
a little boy came to the fame place, and finding 
a purfe of gold which the foldier had dropped, 
took it up and went away with it. Immediately 
after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having, quenched his 
thirft, fat down to reft himfelf by the fide of the 
fpring. The foldier miffing his purfe returns to 
fearch for it, and demands it of the old man, 
who affirms he had not feen it, and appeals to 
heaven in vdtnefs of his innocence. The foldier 
not believing his proteftations, kills him. Mojes 
fell on his face with horror and amazement, 
when the divine Voice thus prevented his ex- 
poftulatioa ; ‘ Be not furprifed, Mojes, nox ailc why 
' the Judge of the whole earth has fuffcred this 
‘ thing to come to pafs : The child is the oc- 
' caiion that the blood of the old man is fpilt ; 

‘ but know, that the old man whom thou fa weft, 

' was the murderer of ffiat- child’s father.’ C 

t , Monday, 
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Nequkquam populo hilulas donaveris aures % 

Refpue quod non es — Perf. Sat. 4. v. 50. 

Pleafe not thyfeif the flatt’ring crowd to hear; 
’Tis fulfom ftuif, to pleafe thy itching ear. 
Survey thy Soul, not what thou doft appear. 

But what thou art. DRYDENr 

A mong all the difeafes of the mind, 
there is not one more epidemical or more 
pernicious than the love of Flattery. For as 
where the juices of the body are prepared to 
receive a malignant influence, there the difeafe 
rages with moll violence; fo in this diftemper of 
the mind, where there is ever a propenfity and 
inclination to fuck in the poifon, it cannot be 
but that the whole order of reafonable adtion 
mull be overturned, for, like mufic, it 

V. — So fofcens and difarms the mind. 

That not one arrow can refiftance find. 

Firft we flatter ourfelves, and then the Flat- 
tery of others is fure of fuccefs. It awakens 
our Self-love within, a party which is ever 
ready to revolt from our better judgment, and 
join the enemy without. Hence it is, that the 
profufion of favours we fo often fee poured upon 
VoL. in. Cc the 
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the Parafite, are reprefented to us, by our Self- 
love, as juftice done to the man, who fo agree- 
ably reconciles us to ourfelves. V/hen we are 
overcome by fuch foft infinuations and en- 
fnaring compliances, we gladly recompenfe the 
artifices that are made ufe of to blind our 
reafon, and which triumph over the weak- 
iteffes of our temper and inclinations- 

But were every man perfuaded from how 
mean and low a principle this paffion is derived, 
there can be no doubt but the perlbn who 
fliould attempt to gratify it, would then be 
as contemptible as he is now fuccefsfuL It is 
the defire of fome .quality we are not poffeffed 
of, or inclination to be fomething we are not, 
which are the caufes of our giving ourfelves up 
to that man, who beftows upon us the charac- 
ters and qualities of others; which perhaps 
fuit us as ill. and were as little defigned for our 
wearing, as their clothes. Inftead of going out 
of our own complexlona! nature into that of 
others, it were a better and more laudable induf- 
try to improve our own, and inflead of a mifer- 
able copy become a good original ; for there is 
no temper, no difpofition fo rude and untradt- 
abie, but may in its own peculiar call and 
turn be brought to fome agreeable ufe in con- 
verfation, or in the affairs of life. A perlbn of 
a rougher deportment, and lefs tied up to the 
ufual ceremonies of behaviour, will, like 
in. the Flay, pleafe by the grace which nature 
gives to every adion wherein lire is complied 
with; the brilk and lively will not w-ant their 
. . admirers. 
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admirers, and even, a mere referved and melan- 
choly temper may at fome times be agreeable. 

V7hen there is not vanity enough awake in 
a man to undo him, the Flatterer iiirs up that 
dormant weaknefs, and infpires him with merit 
enough to be a Coxcomb. But if Flattery be 
the moft fordid act that can be complied with, 
the art of Praiiing jufdy is as commendable; 
For it is laudable to praife well; as Poets at 
one and the fame time give Immortality and 
receive it themfelves for a reward: Both are 
pleafed, die one wliilfc lie receives the recom- 
pence of merit, the other whilfl; he flie'ws he 
knows how to dilcern itj but above all, that 
man is happy in this art, who, like a ilcilfui 
Painter, retains the features and complexion, 
but fall foitens the picture into the moil agree- 
able likenefs. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a 
more defirabie pieafure, than that of Praife 
iinmixed with any poilibiiity of Flatteiyn Such 
was that which Germanicus enjoyed, when, the 
night before a battle, defirous of feme fineere 
mark of tlie efteem of his Legions for him, he 
is deferibed by Tacitin liftening in a difguife to 
the difeourfe of a Soldier, and wrapt up in 
the fruition of his glory, whilft with an unde- 
figned fincerity they praifed his noble and 
majeftic mien, his affability, his valour, condudiy 
and fuccefs in war. How muft a man have 
his heart fail-blown with joy in fiich an article 
of glory as this? WHat- a fpur and encourage- 
ment fiiil to proceed in thofe ileps . which had 
Cca already 
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already brought him to fo pure a tafte of the 
greateft of mortal enjoyments ? 

It fometimes happens, that even enemies and 
envious perlbns beifow the fincereft marks of 
eheem when they lead: defign it. Such aidbrd 
a greater pleafnre, as extorted by merit, and freed 
from all fufpicion of favour or flattery. Thus it is 
%vith Maholio ; he has wit, learning, and difcern- 
ment, but tempered with an allay-of envy. Self- 
love, and detradlion: Maholio turns pale at the 
mirth and good-humour of the company, if it 
center not in his perfon; he grows jealous and 
diipleafed when he ceafes to be the only perfca 
admired, and looks upon the commendations 
paid to anotlier as a detradtion from his merit, 
and an attempt to lelTen the luperiority he affeds; 
but by this very method, he bellows fuch Praife 
as can never be fufpeded of Flattery. His uneafi- 
nefs and difcaftes are fo many fure and certain 
flgns of another’s title to that glory he defires, 
and has the mortification to find himfelf not 
polleffed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious 
ointment, and when we are praifed with Ikill 
and decency, it is indeed the moft agreeable 
perfume, but if too ftrongly admitted into a 
brain of a lefs vigorous and happy texture, it 
will, like too ftrong an odour, overcome the 
fenfes, and prove pernicious to thofe nerves it 
was intended to refrefh. A generous mind is 
of all others the moft lenfible of Praife and 
Difpraifej and a noble fpirit is as much invigo- 
rated with its due proportion of honour and 
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appkufe, as it is deprefied by negled; and con- 
tempt : But it is only perfons far above the 
common level who are thus affedled witli 
either of thefe extremes 5 as in a Thermometer, 
it is only the pureft and moil fublimated fpirit 
that is either contraSed or dilated by the benig- 
nity or inclemency of the feafon. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, 

£ r r A jp g tranflations which you have lately 
' given us from the Greek, in fonie of 
‘ your laid Papers, have been the occauon of 
‘ my looking into fome of thofe authors; among 
‘ whom I chanced on a colledion of Letters 
‘ which pafs under the name of Artflrenetus. 

‘ Of ail the remains of antiquity, I believe 

* there can be nothing produced of an air fo 

* gallant and polite ; each Letter contains a little 
‘ novel or adventure, which is told with, all 
‘ the beauties of language, and heightened with 
‘ a luxuriance of wit. There are feveral of 
‘ them tranllated, but with fuch wide deviations 
‘ from the original, and in a ftile fo far diiier- 
‘ ing from the author’s, that the tranflator feems 
‘ rather to have taken hints for the expreiling 
f his own fenfe and thoughts, than to have 

* endeavoured to render thofe of Arifiaemtia, 
‘ In dae following tranflation, I have kept as 
‘ near the meaning of Greek as I could, and 
‘ have only added a few words to make the 
‘ fentences in Englijh fit together a litde batter : 
‘ than they would otherwife have done. ■ The 

flory feems to be taken from that of Pig- 

C c 3 ' ‘ maliou 
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^ mali on and the Statue in Some of 

‘ tiae tlicu^bts are of the fame turn, and the 
' whole is written in a kind of poetical profe. 

P H I L O P I N A X to Ch R O M A T I O N. 
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EVER was man more overcome 
fo fantafticai a paflion as mine. I 
have painted a beautiful woman, and am 

S o-’,, 

lldill ■ 


ililb 


dying for the Pidture. My own 
undone me ; it is not the dart of 
VenuS; but my own pencil has thus wounded 
me, Ah me! with ■ what anxiety am I 
*10' eihiatc'd to adore my, own Idol? flow 
mircoubic am I, whilfl every one mird as 
niacii pity the Painter as he praifes the Picture, 
and o wn my ■ torment • more than eq u al to 
art. But \>\ 


jifi five 


LlliiiVltli ai 


,j do I thus comr'Jain ? 
been more unhappy a,!id 
affi'ins than mine ? Yes, 1 have 


- 

V'/P", and PaM 


lecn the reprefentadons of Pbe^dra, Nar- 
_ hae. ’ Fkmira was- unhappy in 
)o,e; tliat of Papphae w'as monftrouspand 
’-’iJ*"!: tire other caught , at his beloved like- 
nefs, he deferoyed the waten;- image, irhich 


ever eluded his 


emDraces. 


The 


roun'Lain 


preiCCited Ncrcvjuo to himieli, and th 


pidturc 

‘‘ both that and- liim, ■ thirfling after his adored 
“ image. But I am yet lefs unhappj/, I euiov Ivor 
‘‘ prefesce ccntioually, 'and if I touch her, I de- 
feroy not tlie beauteous form, but Bie looks 
pleated, and a fweet fmile fits in the ciiarn,iiiig 
ipace which divides her lips. One vrould iVi-’car 
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that voice and fpeech were iliaing out, and 
“ that one’s ears felt the melodious found. 

X1.0W orten lia.ve I, deceived by a Lover’s 
“ credulity, hearkened if flie had not fome- 
“ thing to whiiper me ? and when fmftrated of 
“ my hopes, how often have I taken my 
revenge in kiffes from her cheeks and eyes, 
“ and foftly wooed her to my embrace, . wliilft 
'' file (as to me it feemed) only withheld her 
“ tongue the more to inflame me. But, niad- 
“ man that I am, fhall I be thus taken with 
“ the reprefentation only of a beauteous face, 
“ and flowing hair, and thus wafte myfelf and 
melt to tears for a fliadow ? Ah, fure it is 
“ fomething more, it is a reality! for fee her 
beauties lliine out with new luflre, and ihe 
feems to upbraid me with fjch unkind 
“ reproaches. Oh may I have a living miftreis 
“ of this form, that when I iliall compare the 
“ work of Nature with that of Art, I may be 
“ fliil at a lofs which to choofe, and be long 
“ perplexed with the pleaflng uncertainty. T 
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- — Bella, horrida hella / Virg. ^n. 6. y. 86. 

Wars, horrid wars ! D r y d e n. 

I Have fometimes amufed myfelf with con- 
lldering the feveral methods of managing a 
Debate which have obtained in the world. 

The firft races of mankind ufed to difpute, as 
our ordinary people do. now-a-days in a kind of 
wild Logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of 
arguing. He would alk his adverfary queftion 
upon queftion, until he had convinced him 
out of his own mouth that his opinions were 
wrong. This way of debating drives an enemy 
up into a corner, feizes all the pafles through 
which he can make an eicape, and forces him 
to furrender at difcretion. 

Ariftotle changed this method of attack, and 
invented a great variety of little weapons, called 
Syllogifms. As in the Socratic way of dil],rute 
you agree to every thing which your opponent 
advances, in Tit Arijiotelic you are ffill denying 
and contradidling Tome part or other of what he 
fays. Socrates conquers you by flratagem, Arijhtle 
by force ; The one takes, the town by fap, the 
other fword in hand. 

3 


The 
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The Univerfities of Europe, for many years, 
carried on their debates by Syllogifm, infomuch 
that we fee the knowledge of feveral centuries 
laid out into objedions and anfwers, and all the 
good fenfe of the age cut and minced into almoft 
an infinitude of diftindlions. 

When our Univerfities found that there was 
no end of wrangling this way, they invented a 
kind of argument, which is not reducible to any 
mood or figure in Arijlotk. It v/as called the 
Argumentum Bajilinum (others vrrite it Bacili- 
num or BacuUnum) which is pretty v/ell exprelTed 
in our Engiijh word Club-law. When they 
were not able to confute their antagonift, they 
knocked him down. It was their method in 
thefe polemical debates, firft to difeharge their 
Syllogifms, and afterwards to betake themfelves 
to their clubs, until fuch time as they had one 
way or other confounded their gainfayers. There 
is in Oxford a narrow defile, (to make ufe of a 
military term) where the partifans ufed to en- 
counter, for which reafon it ftill retains the 
name of Eogic-lane. I have heard an old Gen- 
tleman, a Phyfician, make his boafls, that when 
he was a young fellow he marched feveral times 
at the head of a troop of Scotifis, and cudgelled a 
body of half the length of Pligh-ftrcet, 

until they had difperfed themfelves for fhelter 
into their refpedive garrifons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Eraf- 
musi, time. For that Author tells us, that upon 
the revival oi Greek letters, mofl; of thfe Univer- 
fities in Europe were divided into Greeks and 

Trojans, 
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Trojans. The latter were thofe who bore a 
nortal enmitv to the languasje of the Grecians, 
infoRiuch that if they met with any who un- 
ci erfcocd it, they did not fail to treat him as a 
foe. Era/hm liimfelf had, it feems, the mif- 
fcrtiine to fall into the hands of a party oi Tro- 
jans, who laid him on with fo many bioivs and 
bufeets that he never forgot their hoftilities to his 
dying day. 

'Inhere is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made ufe 
of by ftates and communities, when they draw 
up a hundred thoufand dilputants on each fide, 
and convince one another by dint of (word. A 
certain grand Monarch was fo fenfihle of bis 
ftrength in this way of reafoning, that he writ 
upon his great Ratio ultima Regnum^ 

‘ The Logic of Kings f but, God be thanked, 
he is now pretty well baffled at his own weapons. 
When one has to do with a Phiiofopher of this 
kind, one fflould remember the old Gentleman’s 
faying, who had been engaged in an argument 
with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon his 
friend’s telling him, that he wondered he would 
give up the quellion, when he had vifibly the 
better of the difpute ; ‘ I am never aihamed, 

‘ fays he, to be confuted by one who is mafter 
‘ of fifty Legions.’ 

I fflall but juft mention another kind of Rea- 
foning, which may be called arguing by poll ; 
and another which is of equal force, in which 
wagers are made ule of as arguments, according 
to the celebrated line m Hudi bras. 
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But tlie more notable way cf managing a 
controveriy, is that which v/e may call arguing 
by torture. This is a method of Reafoning 
wliicli has been made ufe of with the poor 
Refugees, and which was fo fafliionable in our 
country during the reign of Queen Mary., that 
in a pafiage of an Author queted by Monfieur 
Bayle, it is laid the price of wood was- raikd 
in England, by reafen of the executions that 
were made in Smithjield. Tliefe dilbutants con- 
vince their adveriaries with a Sorites, commoniy 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is alio a kind 
of Syliogifm which has been ufed with good 
effect, and has made multitudes of converts. 
M-en were formerly dilputed out of their doubts, 
reconciled to truth by force of reafon, and won 
over to opinions by the candour, fenie and in- 
genuity of thofe who had the right on their fide ; 
but this method of conviction operated too flowiy. 
Pain was found to be - much more eidightering 
than Reafon. Every fcrople was looked upon as 
obftinacy, and not to be removed but by fevcral 
engi-pics invented for that purpofe. In a word, 
tlie application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, 
dung-eons, fire and fafreot, in a diibute, mav be 
looked upon as popiili refinements upon the old 
lieatiisn Logic. 

Tiiere is another way, of Reaibning which 
feldom falls, though it be of a quite diileicnt 
nature to that I have laft mentioned. I mean, 
coiivincing a man by ready money, or as it is 
ordinary called, bribing a man to an opinion. 
This method has often proved fucceisful, wi' 
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all the others have been made ufe of to no 
puFpofe. A man ■wdio is furnifiied with argu- 
ments from the Mint, vv'ill convince his antagonift 
much fooner than one , who draws them from 
Reaibn and Philofophy. Gold is a wonderful 
clearer of the underftanding ; it diffipates every 
doubt and fcruple in an inflant ; accommodates 
itfelf to tlie meaneft capacities ; iilences the loud 
and clamorous, and brings over the moft obftinate 
and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man 
of mofl; invincible reaibn this way. He refuted 
by it all the wifdom of Athens, confounded their 
Statefmen, ftruck their Orators dumb, and at 
length argued tliem out of all their liberties. 
Having here touched upon the feveral methods 
of dilputing, as they have prevailed in different 
ages of the world, I fhall very fuddenly give my 
reader an account of the whole art of cavillings 
which lhall be a full and fatisfabtory anfwer to 
all fucli papers and pamplilets as have yet ap- 
peared againft the S p e c tat or. C 




Wednefday, 
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JBer, not fit ^ Avite., liher. Mart. Ep. 17. 1, ar. 

Of fuch materiais, Sir^ are books compos’d. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' T Am. of one of the moft genteel trades in the 
' city, and underiland thus much of liberal 
‘ education, as to have an ardent ambition of 
‘ being ufeful to mankind, and to think that 
‘ the chief end of Being as to this life. I had 

* thefe good imprefllons given me from the 
‘ handfom behaviour of a learned, generous, 
f and wealthy man, towards me when I 

‘ began the world. Some dillatisfadion between 

* me and my parents made me enter into it 
‘ with lefs relidi of bufinefe than I ought 5 and 
‘ to turn off this uneafinefs I gave myfeif to 
‘ criminal pleafures, fome excefles, and a ge- 

* neral loofe condud. I know not what the 
® excellent man above-mentioned faw in me, 

* but he defcended from the fuperiority of his 
‘ wifdom and merit, to throw himfelf frequently 

* into my company. This made me foon hope 
‘ that I had fomething in me worth cultivating, 
‘ and his converfation made me fenfible of fatii- 

* fadioiis in a regular way, wMch I had never 

‘ be.fore 
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before imagined. When he was grown fa- 
miliar with me, he opened himfelf like a 
good An'gel, and told me, he had long laboured 
to ripen me into a preparation to receive his 
friendihip and advice, both which I fliould 
daily command, and the life of any part of 
his fortune, to apply the meafures he Ihould 
propofe to me, for the improvement of my 
own. I affare you, I cannot recoiled; the 
goodnefs and confufion of the good man when 
he ipoke to this purpofe to me, without melting 
into tears 5 but in a word. Sir, I muft haften 
to tell you, that my heart burns with gratitude 
towards him, and he is fo happy a man, that 
it can never be in my power to return him 
his favours in kind, but I am Jure I have 
made him the , moft agreeable fatisfadion I 
could poffibly, in being ready to ferve others 
to my utmod ability, as far as is confident 
with the pruclence he prefcribes to me. Dear 
Mr. .Spectator, I do not owe to him 
oniy the good-v/ili and edeem of my own 
relations, (who are people of didindion) the 
prefent eafe and, plenty, of my circumdances, 
but aifo the government of my paffions, and 
regulation of my deiires. I doubt not, Sir, 
but in your imagination fuch virtues as thefe 
of my .worthy friend, bear as great a figure 
as adions which are more glittering in the 
common edimation. ¥/hat I woiud allc of 
you, is to ‘give us a whole Spedator upon 
heroic virtue in common life, which may in- 
cite men to the fame generous inclinations, 

‘ as 
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as have by this admirable perfon been fliewn 
to, and railed in. 


Your mofc humble fervant. 


Mr. Spectator, 

T Am a country Gentleman, of a good pleii- 
tiful eftate, and live as the reft of my neigh- 
bours with great ho^itality. I have been ever 
reckoned among the Ladies the beft company 
in the world, and have accefs as a fort of 
favourite. I never came in public but I fainted 
them, though in great afiemblies, all around, 
where it was feen how genteelly I avoided 
hampering my ipurs in their petticoats, whilft 
I moved amongft them ; and on the other fide 
how prettily they curtfied and received me, 
ftanding in proper rows, and advancing as 
faft as they faw their eldersj or their betters, 
difpatched by me. But fo it is, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that all our good-breeding is of late 
loft by the unhapp>y arrival of a Courtier, 
or Town Gentleman, who came lately among 
us : This perfon wherever he came into 'a 
room made a profound bow, and fell back, 
then recovered with a foft air, and made a 
bow to the next, and fo on to one or two 
more, and then took the grofs of the room, 
by palling by them in a continued bow until 
he arrived at the perfon he thought proper 
paiticLihuiy to entertain. . This -hd ' did wid: 
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* fo good a grace and aflurance, that it is taken. 
‘ for the prefent fafhion; and there is no young 
‘ Gentlewoman within feveral miles of this place 
‘ has been kiffed ever fince his firft appearance 
‘ among us. We countr}’' Gentlemen cannot 

* begin again and learn thefe fine and referved 
‘ airs; and our converfation is at a hand, until 
‘ we have your judgment for or againll kiffing, 
‘ by way of civility or falutation which is im- 
‘ patiently expedted by your friends of both 
‘ Sexesj but by none fo much as 

Your humble fervant, 

RuJRc Sprightly, 

Mr. Spectator, 'Decemh,'i^ lyii, 

‘ Y Was the other night at Philajler, where 
‘ I expedted to hear your famous Trunk- 
‘ maker, but was unhappily difappointed of 

* his company, and faw another perfon who 
‘ had the like ambition to diftinguifh himfelf 

* in a noily manner, partly by vociferation or 
‘ talking loud, and partly by his bodily agilit}'. 
‘ This was a very luily fellow, but withal a 
‘ fort of Beau, who getting into one of the 
‘ fide-boxes on the ftage before the curtain 

* drew, was difpofed to lliew the whole audience 
‘ his adfivity by leaping over the Ipikes j he 
‘ pafied from thence to one of the entering 
^ doors, where he took fnuff with a tolerable 
' good grace, ■ diiplayed his fine clothes, made 
" two or three feint pafies at the curtain with 

‘ his 
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his cane, then faced about and appeared at 
the other door : Here he aifedted to furvey 
the whole houfe, bowed and fmiled at random, 
and then fhewed his teeth, which were fome 
of them indeed very white : After this he 
retired behind the curtain, and obliged us 
with feveral views of his perfon from every, 
opening. 

‘ During the time of adting, he appeared 
frequently in the Prince’s apartment, made one 
at the hunting-match, and was very forward 
in the rebellion. If there were no injundtions 
to the contrary, yet this pradirice muft be con- 
feffed to diminifli the pleafure of the audience, 
and for that reafon prefumptuous and -un- 
wa,rrantable : But fince her Majefty’s late com- 
mand has made it criminal, you have autho- 
rity to take notice of it. 


Your humble fervant, ’ 
Charm Eafy, 


Thurfday. 
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Semperque relinqui 

Sola fibi, femper longam incomitata videtur 

Ire viam Virg. JEn. 4. v. 466. 

- She feems alone 

To wander in her fleep through ways unknown, 
Guideiefs and dark. D 11 y n 

Mr. Spectator, 

< you have confidered virtuous 

‘ Love in moft of its diftreffes, I do not 

^ remember that you have given us any differta- 
‘ tion upon the Abfence of ‘Lovers, or laid down 
- any methods how . they fliould iiipport them- 
‘ felves under thofe long feparations which they 
4 are fometimes forced to undergo. I am atpre- 
‘ fent in this unhappy circumdance, having parted 

* with the beft of hufoands, who is abroad in the 
‘ fervice of his countiy, and may not pollibly 
' return for fome years. , His warm and gene- 

* rous affedion while we' were together, witli 

* die tendernefs which he exprcfied to me at 

* parting, make his a.bfence almdll infupport- 

* able. I think of him every moment of the 
‘ day, and meet him every night in my Dreams. 

* Every thing- I fee puts me in mind of him. 
I_ apply myfelf with more than ordinary 

' diligence to the care of his family and his 
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' eftatej but this, inftead of relieving me, 

‘ gives me but fo many occafions of wifiring for 
‘ his return. I frequent the rooms where I 
‘ ufed to converfe v/ith him, and not meeting 
‘ him there, fit down in his chair, and fall 
a weeping. I love to read the books he 
f delighted in, and to Converfe with the perfons 
‘ whom he efteemed. I vifit his Pifture a 
‘ hundred times a day, and place myfelf over- 
‘ againfi; it whole hours together. I pafs a 
‘ great part of my time in the walks where 
‘ I ufed to lean upon his arm, and recoiled: 

‘ in my mind the difcourfes which have there 
‘ pafled beWeen us; I look over the feveral 

* profpedts and points of view which we ufed 
‘ to furvey together, fix my eye upon the objeds 

* which he has made me take notice of, ’ and 
‘ call to mind a thoufand agreeable remarks 
‘ -which he has made on thofe occafions. I 
‘ write to him by every conveyance, and 
‘ contrary to other people, am always in good- 
® humour when an eaft-wind blows, becaufe 
‘ it feldom fails of bringing me a Letter from 
‘ him. Let me intreat you. Sir, to give me 

* your advice upon this occafion, Snd to let me 

‘ know how I may relieve myfelf in this my" ■ 
‘ widowhood. " /■ 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble ferVant, ; ' ’ ; ■ 
V" ' As.te.ri A. 

Dd2" Abience- ■' 
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Abfence is what tlie Poets call death in 
Love, and has given occafion to abundance of 
beautiful complaints in thofe Authors who have 
treated of this paffion in verfe. Ovids Epiftles 
are full of them. OtwaysMonimia talks very 
tenderly upon this fubjedt. 

■ — It was not kind 

To leave me like a Turtle, here alone. 

To droop and mourn the abfence of my mate. 

When tliou art from me, every place is defert: 

And I, methinks, am favage and forlorn. 

Thy prefence only ’tis can make me bleft, 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my Soul. 

The confolations of Lovers on thefe occa- 
fions are very extraordinary. Befides thofe men- 
tioned by Afieria, there are many other motives 
of comfort, which are made ufe of by abfent 
iovers. 

I remember In one of Scuderys Romances, 
a couple of honourable Lovers agreed at their 
parting to fet afide one half hour in the day to 
think of each otlier during a tedious Abfence. 
The Romance tells us, that they both of them 
pundbaHy obfervfd the time thus agreed upon ; 
and that whatever company or bufinefs they were 
engaged in, they left it abrubtly as foon as the 
clocks warned them to retire. The Romance 
furtlier ‘adds, that the Lovers expeded the return 
of this ftated hour with as much impatience, as 
if it had been a real aftignation, and enjoyed 
an imaginary happinefs that was almoft as 
|)leafing to them as whait they would have 
■ " 1 found 
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found from a real meeting. It was an inexpref- 
fible fatisfad;ion to thefe divided Lovers, to be 
aflured that each was at the fame time em- 
ployed in the lame kind of contemplation, and 
making equal returns of tendernefs and affec- 
tion. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more 
ferious expedient for the alleviating of Abfence, 
I fliall take notice of one which I have known 
two perfons prailife, who joined Religion to that 
elegance of fentiments with which the paffion 
of Love generally inipires its votaries. This 
was, at the return of fuch an hour, to offer up 
a certain prayer for each other, which they had 
agreed upon before their parting. The hufband, 
who is a man that makes a figure in the 
polite world, as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, that he could not have fupported 
an Abfence of three years, without this ex- 
pedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolufions, gives an 
account of a chimerical correfpondence between 
two friends by the help of a certain Load- , 
ftone, which had fuch virtue dn it, that if it 
touched two feveral needles, when one of the 
needles fo touched began to move, the other, 
though at never fo great a dift^nce, moved at 
the fame time, and in the fame manner. He 
tells us, that the two friends, being each of 
them poffeffed of one of thefe needles, . made 
a kind of a dial-plate, infcribing it wife fee 
four and twenty letters, in fee fame manner as 
fee hours of the day are marked > upon the 
D d 3 . ordinary 
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ordinary dial-plate. They dien fixed one of 
the needles on each of thefe plates in fuch a 
manner, that it conld move round without 
impediment, fo as to touch any of the ff air 
and twenty letters. Upon their feparating 
from one another into diilant Coiintries, they 
'agreed to withdraw theiiifelves piindlually into 
their clofets at a certain hour of the day, 
and to converfe with one another by means 
of this their invention. Accordingly when 
they were fome hundred miles afunder, each 
of them fhut himfelf up in his clofet at the 
time appointed, and immediately caft his eye 
upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he diredled his 
needle to eveiy letter that formed the words 
which he had occafion for, making a little 
paufe at the end of eveiy word or fentence, 
to avoid confufion. The friend, in the mean 
while, faw his own fympathetic needle moving 
of itfelf to eveiy letter which that of his 
correlpondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together acrofs a whole continent, and 
conveyed their thoughts to one another in 
an inflant over cities or mountains, feas or 
deferts. 

If Monfieur Saidery, or any other writer 
of Romance, had, inti'oduced a Necromancer, 
who is generally in the train of a Knight- 
errant, making a prefent to tyo Lovers of a 
couple of theie above-mentioned needles, the 
reader would not have been a little picafcd 
fo have feen them correfponding v/ith one 

anothcf 
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another when they were guarded by fpies 
and watches, or feparated by caftles and adven- 
tures. 

In the mean while, if ever this invention 
Ihouid be revived or put in pradice, I would 
propofe, that upon the Lover’s dial-plate there 
ihould be written not only the four and twenty 
letters, but feveral intire , words which have 
always a place in paffionate epiffles, as Flames, 
Darts, Die, Languifli, Abfence, Cupid, Heart, 
Eyes, Hang, Drown, and the like. This would 
very much abridge the Lover’s pains in this 
way of writing a Letter, as it would enable 
him to exprels the moft ufeful and fignificant 
words with a Angle touch of the needle. C 
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Credilur, ex medio quia res arceffit^ habere 
Stidoris niinmuyri—— Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. v. 168. 

To write on vulgar themes, is thought an eafy talk. 
Mr. Spectator, 

* ~'\T OUR Speculations do not fo generally 
^ A prevail over mens manners as I could 
‘ wifh. A former Paper of yours concerning 

* the mifbeliaviour of people, who are necef- 
‘ farily in each other’s company in travelling, 

‘ ought to have been a lafting admonition againft 

* tranfgreffions of that kind : But I had the 
‘ fate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude 
‘ fellow in a ftage-coach, who entertained two 
‘ or three wcmen of us (for there was no man 
‘ belides himfelf) with language as indecent as 
‘ ever was heard upon the water. The im- 
‘ pertinent obfervations which the Coxcomb 

* made upon our lhame and confufion were 
‘ fucb, that it is an unfpeakable grief to 

* refledt upon them. As much as you have 
‘ declaimed againft duelling, I hope you will 
‘ do us the juftice to declare, that if the brut* 
‘ has courage enough to fend to the place where 
‘ he faw us all alight togetlier tp get rid of 
‘ him, there is not one of us but has a Lover 
® who lhall avenge the infuit. It would cer- 

‘ tainly 
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‘ tainly be worth your confideration, to look 
‘ into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, 

‘ to which the modeft and innocent are ex- 
‘ pofed, by the licentious behaviour of fucli as 
f are as much ftrangers to - good-breeding as to 
‘ virtue. Could we avoid hearing what rve do 
‘ not approve, as eafily as we can feeing what 
‘ is difagreeable, there were forne conioladon ; 

‘ but fince in a box at a Play, in an aifembly 
‘ of Ladies, or even in a pew at Church, ft 
‘ is in the power of a grqfs Coxcomb to utter 
‘ what a woman cannot avoid hearing, how 
‘ miferable is her condition who comes within 
‘ the power of faeh impertinents ? And how 
necelfary is it to repeat inveCtives againft fuch 
‘ a behaviour ? If the licentious had not utterly 
‘ forgot what it is to be modeil:, they would 
‘ know that offended modefly labours under 
* one of the greateif fufferings to which hu- 
‘ man life can be expofed . If one of thefe 
‘ brutes could refledt thus much, though they 
‘ want iliame, they would be moved by their 
‘ pity, to abhor an impudent behaviour in the 
‘ prefence of the ehafte and innocent. If you 
‘ vriii oblige us with a Spedtator on this fubjedt, 
‘ and procure it to be palled againft: every ftage- 
coach in Great Britain., as the law of tlie 
‘ journey, you v/ill highly oblige the whole Sex, 
‘ ioi wliich you have profelTed lb great anefteenij 
‘ and in particular, the two Ladies my late fel- 
‘ low-fufferers, and. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Rebecca Bjdmghcod, 
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Mr. Spectator, - 

HE matter which I. am 

you, is an unhappy ftory in lov/ 
itlelf, fo that you 


now going to 


ae, 


and will 


, IS 

recommend 


rniiit excufe the manner of exprefling; it, A 
poor idle drunken weaver in Spittle-Fields 
a faithfa! laborious wife, who fty her frugality 
and induftry had laid by her as much money 
as purchafed her a Ticket in the prefent Lottery. 
She had hid this very privately in the bottom 
of a trunk, and had given her number to 
a friend and confident, who had promiicd to 
keep the fecret, and bring her news of the 
fuccefs. ■ The poor adventurer was one day 
gone abroad, when her carelefs hulband, fuf- 
pefting fhe had faved feme money, fearches 
every corner, until at length he finds this fame 
Ticket ; Vv'hich he immediately carries abroad, 
fells, and fquanders away the money without 
the wife’s fufpedting any thing of the matter. 
A. day or two after this, this friend who was 
a woman, comes and brings the wife word, 
that (he had a benefit of five hundred pounds. 
The poor creature oveijoyed, flies up flairs to 
her hulband, who was then at work, and 
defires him to leave his Loom for that evening, 
‘and come and drink with a friend of his and 
hers below. The man received this chearfui 
invitation as bad hufbands fometimes do, and 
after a crofs word or two, told her he W'ould 
not come. His v,’ife with tendernefs renewed 
her importunity, and at length faid to him, 

‘ my 


I 

i 


, A 


f 
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‘ my Love ! I have within thefe few months, un- 
‘ known to you, fcraped together as much money 
‘ as has bought us a Ticket in the Lottery, and 
‘ now here is Mrs. ^lick come to tell me, ^ that it 
‘ is come up this morning a five hundred pound 
' prize. The hufband replies immediately, you 
‘ lie, jou flut, you have no Ticket, fori have 
‘ fold it. The poor woman upon this faints away 
' in a fit, recovers, and is now run diftradied. 
‘ As llie had no defign to defraud her hufband;, 
‘ but was willing only to participate in his good 
‘ fortune, every one pities her, but thinks*" her 
‘ hufband’s punidiment but juft. . This, Sir, is 
‘ matter of fadt, and would, if the perfons and 
‘ circumftances were greater, in a well-wrought 
‘ play be called Beautiful Dijirejs. I have only 
‘ fketched it out with chalk, and know a good 
* hand can make a moving pidure with worie 
^materials. 

Sir, &c. 


Mr. Spectator, 

T Am v»?hat the world calls a warm fellow, 
* and by good fuccefs in trade I have raifed 
myfclf to a capacity of making fbme figure in 
the world j but no matter for that. I have 
now under my guardianfhip a couple of Nieces, 
wdio will certainly make me run mad j which 
you will not v/onder at, wdien I tell you they 
are female Virtuofo’s, and during the three years 
and a half that I have bad them umier my 
care, they never in the leaft inclined their 
thoughts towards any one lingle part of the 

‘ charader 
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* of a notable woman . Whiift tliey fliouid 
' baye been confidering the proper ingredients 
‘ for a fack-poffet, you ihoiild hear a dilpute 
'' concerning die magnetic virtue of the load- 
‘ flone, or perhaps the preffure of tlie atmof- 
® ; phere : Their language is peculiar to them- 
‘ felves, and they fcorn to exprefs themfelves 
‘ on the meaneft trifle with words that are not 

* of a Latin derivation. But diis were fupport- 
‘ able ftill, would they fufFer me to enjoy an 

* uninterrupted ignorance ; but, unlefs I fall in 
' with their abfl:rad:ed ideas of things (as they 

* cSll them) I mufl: not expedt to fmoke one 
' pipe in quiet. In a late fit of the gout I 

* complained of the pain of that diflemper, 

* when my Niece Kitty begged leave to aiSure 
‘ me, that whatever I might think, feveral great 
‘ Philofophers, both ancient and modern, were 
‘ of opinion, that both pleafure and pain were 
' imaginary difiiiKflions, and that there was no 
‘ fuch thing as either in rerum natura. I have 
‘ often heard them affirm that the fire was not 
‘ hot; and one day when I, with the autho- 
‘ rity of an old fellow, defired one of them to 
‘ put my blue cloke on my knees, die anfwered, 
' Sir, I will reach die cloke ; but take notice, 

* I do not do it as allowing your defcription; 
‘ for it might as well be called yellow as blue ; 

‘ for colour is nothing but the various infradions 
‘ of the rays of the fun. Mils Molly told me 
‘ one day ; that to fay fnow was white, is allow- 
‘ ing a vulgar error ; for as it contains a great 
‘ quantity of nitrous particles, it might more 
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* reafonably be fuppofed to be black.. In £hort 
‘ the young huffeys would perfuade me, that 
" to believe one’s eyes is a fure way to be de- 
Vceivedj and have often advifed me, by no 
f means, to truft any thing lb fallible as my 
‘ fenfes. What I have to beg of you now i^ 

* to turn one Speculation to the due regulation 
‘ of female literature, fo far at leaft, as to make 
‘ it confiftent with the quiet of fuch whole fate 

* it is to be liable to its infults? and to teli 
‘ us the difference between a Gentleman that 
‘ Ihould make Cheefeeakes and raife Pafle, and 

* a Lady that reads and underllands the 

* Mathematics. In which you will extremely 

* oblige 

Your hearty friend 

and humble fervant, 

Y Abraham Tbriftf, 
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Fomam qttidm ipfam, Marce jili, ^ tanquam faciem 
honeftivtdes : qua fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores 
(ut cdt Plato) excitaret fapientia. TuIJ.Offic 

You fee, my fon Marcus, the very fhape and coun- 
tenance, as It were, of Virtue ; which if it could 
be made the objeft of light, would (as Plato fays) 
excite in us a wonderful love of wifdom. 

I Do not remember to have read any difcoiirfe 
written exprefly upon the beauty and love- 
iinefs oi yirtue, without confidering it as a duty 
and as the means of making us happy both 
now and hereafter. I defign therefore this Sp-- 
cuktion as an Eflay upon that fubjed, in which 
: confider Virtue no farther than as it is 

inytielf Oi an amiable nature, after havino- pre- 
mned, that I underftand by the word %rtue 
luch a general notion as is affixed to it by the 
writers of morality, and which by devout men 
pnerally goes under the name of religion, and- 

hLom" 

. %Pocrify itfelfdoes great honour, or rather 
juftice, to rehgion, and tacitly acknowleyes it to 
be an ornament to human nature. The hvnn 

crite would not be at fc much pains to put 
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on tile fippciirince of VirtuCj if he did not know 
it was tb.e moft proper and efteaual means 
to gain tile love and efteem of mankind, 

M'e le.’rn tromjliemks, it v/as a common 
faying among the Heathens, that the wife man" 
hates no bocw, but only loves the virtuous. 

‘TuIIy has a very beautifai. gradation of thoughts 
to fiievv Jjow amiable Virtue is. We love a vir-. 
tuous man, lays he, vviio lives in the remotelf 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether 
out of the reach of his Virtue, and can re- 
ceive irom It no manner of . benefit ; nay one 
who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret'^foiid- 
nels and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when we read his flory : Nay what is ftill more, 
one who has been the enemy of our country, 
provided his wars were regulated by juftice and 
humanity, as in the inflance oi Pyrrhus^ vAiovix 
mentions on this„occafion in oppofition to 
Hanmbal. Such is the^hatural beauty and iove- 
linefs of Virtue. 

Stoicilm, which was the pedantry of Virtue, 
aferibes all good qualifications, of what kind 
foever, to the virtuous man. Accordingly Cato^ 
in the cliarad:er Putty has left of him, carried 
matters fo far, that he would not allow any 
one but a virtuous man to be handfom. This 
indeed looks more like a philolbphical rant than 
the real opinion of a wife man; yet this was 
what very ferioufly maintained. In lliort, 
the Stoics thought they .cpiild not fufiiciently 
reprefent tlie excellence pf Virtuej. if they did . 
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not comprehend in the notion of it all pof> 
iible perfedtions j and therefore did not only 
fuppofe, that it was tranicendently beautiful in 
itfelf, but that it made the very body amiablej 
and banifhed every kind of deformity from the 
perfon in whom it refided. 

It is a common obfervation, that the mofi:' 
abandoned to ail fenfe of goodnefs, are apt 
to with thofe who are related to them of a 
different character; and it is very obfervable, 
that none are more ilruck with the charms of 
Virtue in die fair Sex, than thofe who by their 
very admiration of it are carried to a defire of 
ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a 
fine pidfure in a good light, and therefore it 
is no wonder that it makes the beautiful Sex 
all over charms. 

As Virtue in general is of an amiable and 
lovely nature, there are fome particular kinds 
of it which are more fo than others, and thefe 
are fuch as difpofe us to do good to mankind. 
Temperance and abfiinence, faith and devo- 
tion, are in themfelves perhaps as laudable as 
/any other virtues j but thofe which make a 
man' popular and beloved, are juftice, charity, 
munificence, and, in fiiort, all the good qua- 
lities that render us beneficial to each otlier. 
For which reafon even an extravagant man, 
who has nothing elfe to recommend liim but 
a falfe generofity, is often more beloved and 
©fteemed than a perfon of a much more 

finifibed 
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fini£hed charadter, who is defedlive in this 
|>ar£icuiar» 

The two great ornaments of Virtue, which 
fhew her in the moft advantageous Views, and 
make her altogether lovely, are chearfulnefs 
and good-nature. Thefe generally go together, 
as a man cannot be agreeable to otliers who 
is not eafy within himfelf. They are both 
very requifite in a virtuous ' mind, to keep out 
melancholy from the many ferious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural 
hatred of vice from fouring into feverity and 
cenforioufnefs. 

If Virtue is of this amiable nature, what 
can we think of thofe who can look upon 
it with an eye of hatred and ill-will, or can 
fuffer their averfion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the perfon who is engaged 
in it, A man muft be excellively fhipid, as 
well as uncharitable, who believes that there 
is no Virtue but on his own , fide, and that 
there are not men as honeft as himfelf who 
may differ from him in political principles* 
Men may oppofe one ano&er in fome par- 
ticulars, but ought not to carry their hatred 
to thofe qualities which are of fo arniable a 
nature in themfelves, and have nothing to do 
with the points in difpute. Men of Virtue, 
though of different interefts, ought to confider ' 
themfelves as more nearly united with * one an- 
other, than with the vicious part of mankind, 
who embark with them.m the fame civil con- 
cerns, We fhOuld bear the fame love towards 
Vot. in. E e 
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a man of honour, who is a living anta<yonift, 
which tells us in the forementioned paf- 
fage ^everj ■ one naturally does' to an enemy 
tliat is dead. In fhort, we fhould efteem Vir- 
tue though in a foe, and abhor Vice though in 
a mend. ° 

I fpeak this with an eye to thofe cruel treat- 
ments which men pf all lides are apt to give 
the charafters of thofe who do not agree with 
them. How many perfons of undoubted pro- 
bity and^ exemplary virtue, on either fide, are 
blackened and defamed ? How many men of 
honwr expofed to public obloquy and reproach? 
Thofe therefore who are either the inftruments 
or abettore in fuch infernal dealings, ought to 
be looked upon as perfons who make ufe of 
religion to promote their caufe, not of their 
caule to promote religion. ^ 
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Judex callidus audis. 

Hor. Sat. 7. 1 . 2. V. 10 r. 

A judge of painting you, and man of fkilL 

Creeck. 

Covmt-Garden, Decemb. 7. 
Mr. Spectator, 

* T Cannot, without a double injuftice, forbear 
‘ X expreffing to you the fatisfadtion which a 
‘ whole clan of Virtuofos have received from 
‘ thofe hints which you have lately given the 
‘ town on the Cartons of the inimitable 

‘ It fliould be methinks the bufinefs of a Spec- 
‘ TAT OR, to improve the pleafures of iight, 

* and there cannot be a more immediate way 
‘ to it than recommending the lludy and 
‘ obfervation of excellent drawings and pidtures. 
‘ when I firfl went to view thofe of Raphael 
‘ which you have celebrated, I muft confefs 
‘ I was but barely pleafed ; the next time I 
‘ liked them better, but at laft as I grew better 
‘ acquainted with them, I fell deeply in love 

* with them, like wife Ipeeches they funk deep 
‘ into my heart j for you know, Mr. Spec- 

* TATOR, that a man of wit may extremely 

E e 2 affed 
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‘ afFed one for the prefent, but if he has 
‘ not difcretion, his merit ibon vaniihes away, 

* while a wife man that has not fo great a ftock 
‘ of wit, fliall neverthelefs give you a far greater 
‘ and more lafting fatisfadion : Juit ib it is in a 
f pidure that is fmartly touclied but not well 
‘ dudied ; one may call it a witty pidture, 
‘ though the Painter in the mean time ,may 

* be in danger of being- called a ibol. On 
‘ the other hand, a pidure that is throvsghly 
‘ underftcod in the whole, anb well performed 
‘ in tlie particulars, that is. begun on the foun- 
‘ dation of geometry, carried on by the rules 
‘ of perfpedive, architedure, and anatomy, 
‘ and perfeded by a good harn.rny, a juft 
‘ and natural colouring, and fuch psihons, and 
‘ expreffions of the mind as are aimoft pecu- 
‘ liar to Raphael} this is what you may juftly 
‘ flile a wife pidure, and which feltiom fails 

* to ftrifce us dumb, until we can affemble 
‘ all our faculties to make but a tolerable 
‘ judgment upon it. Other pidures are made 
‘ for the eyes only, as rattles are made for 
‘ children’s ears; and certainly that pidure 
‘ that only pleafes the eye, without reprefent- 
‘ ing feme well-chofen part of nature or other, 

‘ does but fliew what fine colours are to be 
‘ fold at the colour-fliop, and mocks the 
‘ works of the Creator, If the beft imitator 

of_ nature, is not to be eftemed the beft 
‘ painter, but he that , makes the greateft fhow 
^ and glare of colours; it will neceflarily follow, 

‘ that 
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‘ that he who can array himfelf in the moft 
‘ o-audy draperies is beft drefied, and he that 

* can i|jeak loudeft the bell: Orator. Every man 
when he looks on a pidlure fliould examine 

' it according to that iliare.of reaibn he is 
‘ rnafcer of, or he will be in danger of 
" mrking a wrong judgment. If men as they 

* walk ahead would make more frequent ob~ 
‘ i'ervations on thofe beauties of nature which 

* every moment j)refent themfeives to their 

* view, they would be better judges when they 

* faw her well imitated at home : This would 

* help to corredt thofe errors which moft pre- 

* tenders fall into, who are over-hafty in their 

* judgments, and will not ftay to let reafon 

* come in for a lhare in the decihon. It is for 

* want of this that men miftake in this cafe, 
^ and in common life, a wild extravagant pencil 
*■ for one that is ti'uly bold and great, an impu- 
^ dent fellow for a man of true courage and 
‘ bravery, hafty and unreafonable adtions for 
‘ enterprizes of Ipirit and refblution, gaudy 

* colouring for that which is truly beautiful, a 
‘ falfe and infinuating difcourfe for fimple truth 

* elegantly recommended. The parallel will 

* hold through all the parts of life and paint- 

* jng too ; and the Virtuofos above-mentioned 

* will be glad to lee you draw it with your 

* terms of art. As the flradows in Pidbure 

* reprefent the ferious or melancholy, lb the 
‘ lights do the bright and lively thoughts : As 

* there Ihould be but one forcible light ip a 

E e 3 ‘ pidturo 
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* pidure which fhould catch the eye and fall 

* on the hero, fo there Ihould be but one 

* objeft of our love, even the Author of nature. 

* Thefe and the like reflexions well improved, 

* might very much contribute to open the 
‘ beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
‘ from being poifoned by the ill Gujio of an 

* extravagant workman that Ihould be impofed 

* upon us. 

I am* Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant. 
Mr. Spectator, 

* HOUGH I am a woman, yet I am 

* ^ one of thofe who confefs themfelves 
‘ highly pleafed with a Speculation you obliged 

* the v/orld with feme time ago, from an old 

* Greek Poet you call Simonides, in relation 

* to tire feveral natures and diflinftions of our 
‘ own Sex. I could not but admire how 
‘ juftly the charaders of women in this age, 

* fall in with the times of Simonides, there 
‘ being no one of thofe forts I have not at 

* fome time or other of my life met with a 

* fample of. But, Sir, the fubjed of this pre- 

* fent addrefs, are a let of women compre- 

* hended, Ithink, in the ninth Ipecies of that 

* Speculation, called the Apesj the dclcription 

* of whom I find to be, “ that they arc liich 
“ as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
“ nothing beautiful themfelves, and endeavour 

S - ‘ V to 
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“ to detract from or ridicule every thing that 
“ appears fo in others.” Now, Sir, this fed:, 
‘ as I have been told, is very frequent in the 
‘ great town where you live; but as my cir- 
‘ cumftance of life obliges me to refide alto- 
' gether in the country, though not many 
^ miles fi'om London, I cannot have met with 
‘ a great number of them, nor indeed is it 

* a defirable acquaintance, as I have lately 
‘ found by experience. You muft know, Sir, 

* that at the beginning of this fummer a family 
‘ of thefe Apes came and fettled for the fea- 

* fon not far from the place where I live. 

‘ As they were ftrangers in the country, they 

* were vifited by the Ladies about them, of 
‘ whom I was one, with an humanity ufual in 
‘ thofe that pafs moil of their time in Ibli- 
‘ tude. The Apes lived with us very agree- 

* ably our own way until towards the end of 

* the fummer, when they began to bethink 

* themfelves of returning to town ; then it was, 

‘ Mr. Spectator, that they began to fet 
‘ themfelves about the proper and diftinguifh- 
‘ ing bufinefs of their charader; and, as it is 
‘ faid of evil Ipirits, that they are apt to carry 

* away a piece of the houfe they are about tp 
‘ leave, the Apes, without regard to common, 

‘ mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to 
‘ mimic and fall jfbul on the faces, drefsj and 
‘ behaviour of their innocent neighbours, be- 
‘ flowing abominable cenfures and difgracefbl 

* .appellations commonly called Nick-names, 

E 6 4 . ■ * on 
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* on all of them ; and in (hort, like true 

* fine Ladies, made their honefi: plainnefs 
‘ and fincerity matter of ridicule. I could not 
‘ but acquaint you with thefe grievances, as 
-well a£ the deiire of ail the parties injured, 
‘ as from my own inclination. I hope. Sir, if 
‘ you cannot propofe intirely to reform this evil, 
^ you will take fiich notice of it in fome of your 
‘ future Speculations, as may put the deferving 

■ part of our Sex on their guard againft thefe 
‘ creatures 5 and at the fame time the Apes may 

* be fenfible, that this fort of mirth is fo far from 

* an innocent diverfion, that it is in the highefl 

‘ degree that vice which is faid to comprehend 
f all others. , 

I -am, Sir, 

Yom: humble fervant, 

T Conjimtia Field-, 



Tuelday, 
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FiBa voluplatis cmfi Jint proxima veris. 

Hop. Ars Poet. v. 338. 

Fidions, to pleafe, fhould wear the face of truth. 

T here is nothing which one regards 
fo much with an eye of mirth and pity 
as Innocence^ when it has in it a daih of folly. 
At the fame time that one efteems the virtue, 
one is tempted to laugh at the fimplicity which 
accompanies it. When, a man is made up 
wholly of the Dove, without the leafl grain 
of the Serpent in his compofition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumftances of life, and 
very often difcredits his beft adtions. The Cor- 
deliers tell a ftory of their founder Saint Francis^ 
that as he pafled the ftreets in the dulk of 
the evening, he difcovered a young fellow with a 
maid in a corner; upon which the good man, 
fay they, lifted up his; hands to heaven with a 
fecret thanklgiving, that there was llill fo much 
chriftian charity in the world. The innocence 
of the Saint made him miftake the kifs of a 
Lover for a falute of Charity, I am heartily 
concerned when I fee a virtuous man without 
a competent knowledge of the. world; and if 
there be any ule in thefe my Papers, it is tliis, 
that without reprefenting vice under any falfe 

alluring 
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alluring notions, they give my reader an infjght 
into the ways of lAen, and reprefent human 
nature in all its changeable colours. The man 
who has not been engaged in any of' the follies 
of the world, or, as Shakefpear it, 

* hackneyed in the ways of men,’ may here find 
a picture of its follies and extravagancies. The 
virtuous and the innocent may know in {pe- 
culation what they could never arrive at by 
pradice, and by this means avoid the fnares of 
the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and 
the reafonings of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correijxsn- 
dent, Mr. 'Timothy Doodk, who feems a very 
well-meaning man, that I have written tliis Ihort 
preface, to which I fliall fubjoin a Letter from 
the faid Mr. Doodle. 

SIR, 

* T Gould heartily with that you would let us 
‘ ^ know your opinion upon feveral innocent di- 

* verfions which are in ufe among us, and which 

* are very proper to pafs away a winter night 

* for thole who do not care to throw away their 
‘ time atan Opera, orat thePlay-houfe, I would 

* gladly know in particular, what notion you 

* have of hot-cockles j as alfo whether you think 
‘ that queftions and commands, mottoes, fimiles, 

* and crofs-purpofes have not more mirth and 

* wit in tlrem, than tfiofe public diverfions which 

* are grown fo very fafhionable among us. If 
^ you would recommend to our wives and daugh- 
ters. 
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ters, who read your Papers with a great deal 

* of pleafure, fome of thofe fports and paftimes 
" that may be pradlifed within doors, and by 
‘ the fire-fide, we who are' mailers of families 

* iliould be hugely obliged to you. I need 
‘ not tell you that I would have thefe fports 
‘ and paftimes not only merry but innocent, for 

* which reafon I have not mentioned either 
‘ whilk or lanterloo, nor indeed fo much as 
‘ one-and-thirty. After having communicated 

* to you my requeft upon this fubjeft, I will 
‘ be fo free as to tell you how my wife and I 
‘ pafs away thefe tedious winter-evenings with 
‘ a great deal of pleafure. Though (he be young 

* and handfom, and good-humoured to a miracle, 

‘ fhe does not care for gadding abroad like others 
‘ of her Sex. There is a very friendly man, a 
‘ Colonel in the army, whom I am mightily 
‘ obliged to for his civilities, that comes to fee 

* me almoft every night ; for he is not one of 

* thofe giddy young fellows tliat cannot live 
‘ out of a Play-houfe. When we are together, 

* we very often make a party at blind-man’s 
‘ buff which is a Iport that I like the better, 

* becaufe there is a good deal of exercife in it, 

* The Colonel and I are blinded by turns, and 

* you would laugh your heart out to fee what 
‘ pains my Dear takes to hoodwink us, fo that 
‘ it is impoffible for us to fee the leaft: glimpfe of 
‘ light. The poor Colonel fomedmes hits his 

* nofe againft a poft, and makes us die with 

* laughing. I have generally the good luck 
^ not to hurt myfelf, but am very often above 
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' half an hour before I can catch either of tiiem ; 
‘ for you mull know we hide ourfelves up and 
* down in corners, that we may have the more 
‘ fport. I only give you this hint as a fanaple 
‘ of fuch innocent diverfions as I would have 
‘ you recommend ■, and am, 

Moll efteemed Sir, 

Your ever loving friend, 

Timothy Doodle. 

The following Letter was occafioned by my 
lall Thurfday’s Paper upon the abfence of Lovers, 
and the methods therein mentioned of making 
fuch abfence fupportable. 


SIR, 

A Mong the feveral ways of confolation which 
^ abfent Lovers make ufe of while their 
Souls are in that date of departure, which 
you fay is Deatli in Love, there are Lome veiy 
material ones that have efcaped your notice. 
Among thefe, the firfl and moft received is 
a crooked Ihilling, which has adminiftered great 
comfort to our forefathers, and is Ml made 
ufe of on this occafion with very good eftedl in 
moft parts of her Majefty’s dominions. There 
are fome, I know, who think a crown-piece 
cut into two equal parts, and preferved by 
the diftant Lovers, is of more fovercign virtue 
than the former. But hnce opinions are di- 
vided in this particular, why may not the 
’ . ‘ fame 
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‘ fame perfons niike ufe of both ? The figure 
‘ of a heart, v’hether cut in flone or caft in 
‘ metai, whether bleeding upon an Altar, fluck 
‘ with darts, or held in the hand of a Cupid , 
‘ has always been looked upon as talifmanic 
‘ in diftreffes of this nature. I am acquainted 
‘ with many a brave fellow, who carries his 
‘ miftrefs in the lid of his fnuif-box, and by 
‘ that expedient has fupported himfeif under the 
‘ abfence of a whole campaign. For my own 
‘ part, I have tried all thefe remedies, but never 
‘ found fb much benefit from any as from a 
‘ ring, in which my miflrelles’s hair is platted 
‘ together very artificially in a kind of True- 
‘ Lover’s knot. As I have received great benefit 
‘ from this fecret, I think myfelf obliged to 
‘ communicate it to the public, for the good 
* of my fellow fubjedts. I defire you will add 
‘ this Letter as an appendix to your conlblations 
^ upon abfence, and am. 

Your very humble fervant, 

r. B . 

I fliall conclude this Paper with a Letter 
from an Univerfity Gentleman, occafioned by 
my iaft 'Tuefdafs Paper, wherein I gave fome 
account of the great feuds which happened 
forn\er1y in tliofe learned bodies, bctvv'cen the 
modern Greeks and Projam* 


SIR, 
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SIR, 

‘ ''Y^HIS will give you to underftandi that 
‘ there is at prefent in the fociety, whereof 
‘ I ana a member, a very confiderabie body of 
‘ Trojans, who, upon a proper occafion, would 
‘ not fail to declare ourfeives. In tlie mean 
‘ while we do all we can to annoy our enemies 
‘ by ftratagem, and are refolved by the firil op- 
‘ portnnity to attack Mr. JoJJoua Barnes, whom 
‘ we look upon as the Achilles of the oppofite 
‘ party. As for rayfelf, I have had the repu- 
^ tation ever fince I came from fchool, of being 
a trufry Trojan, and am refolved never to give 
‘ quarter to the fmalleft particle of Greek, where- 
‘ ever I chance to meet it. It is for this reafon 
‘ I take it very ill of you, that you fometimes 
‘ hang out Greek colours at the head of your 
‘ Paper, and fometimes give a word of the 
‘ enemy even in the body of it. When I meet 
‘ with any thing of this nature, I throw down 
‘ your Speculations upon the table, with that 
form of words which we make ufe of when 
‘ we declare war upon an Author. 

Gr<seam ejl, non pot eft legi. 

' I give you this hint, that you may for the 
‘ future abftain from any fuch hoftilities at your 
' peril. ■ 

C Troilus. 


Wednefday, . 
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— —Ow up sc. cai js ■srur'ii^ w Ittvotx HjjAEUf, 

Ouifc @£Tt? [jcn'fri^, yXuvKn o"’ ethsJs S’KAeso'irai, 

Uirput r nAiSaroi, ore roi tio<^ ifly 

Horn. 11. 1 6 . V. 33 . 

No amorous Hero aver gave thee birth. 

Nor ever tender Goddefs brought thee forth ; 

Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form* 
And raging feas produc’d thee in a ftorm : 

A Soul well fuiting thy tempeftuous kind, 

So rough thy manners, fo untam’d thy mind> 

Pope. 

Mr. Spf. cTAtroR, 

A S your Paper is part of the equipage of 
the tea-table, I conjure you to print 
what I now write to you j for I have no 
other way to communicate what I have to 
fay to the fur Sex on the moil important 
circumflance of life, even the care of children. 
I do not underftand that you profefs your Paper 
is always to conlift of matters which are only 
to entertain the learn-, d and polite, but that it 
may agree with )our defign to pubiifh fome 
which may tend to the information of man- 
kind in general when it does fo, you 
do more chan weriting wit and humour. Give 
me leave then to tell you, that of all the 
abufes that ever you have as yet endeavoured 
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* to reform, certainly not one wanted lb much 
‘ your affiftance as the abufe in nurfing children. 

It is unmerciful to fee, that a woman endowed 
‘ with all the perfedtions and bleffings of nature, 
can, as foon as Ihe is delivered, turn off her 
' innocent, tender, and helplefs infant, and give 
‘ it up to a woman that is (ten thoufand to one) 
‘ neither in health nor good condition, neither 
‘ found in mind nor body, that has neither 
‘ honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity 
‘ for the poor babe, but more regard for the 
‘ money than for the child, and never will take 
‘ farther care of it than what by all the en- 

* couragement of money and prefents die is 

‘ forced to 5 like earth, which would not 

‘ nurfe the plant of another ground, although 
‘ never fo much improved, by reafon that plant 

■ was not of its own production. And finee, 

‘ anotlier’s child is no more natural to a Nurfe 
‘ than a plant to a ftrange and different ground, 

‘ how can it be fuppofed that the child fliould 
‘ thrive-j and if it thrives, muft it not imbibe 
‘ the grofs humours and qualities of tlie Nurfe, 

* like a plant in a different ground, or like a 
‘ graft upon a different flock ? Do not we ob- 
‘ ferve, diat a Lamb fucking a Goat changes 

* very much its natui-e, nay even its fkin and 
‘ wool into the 'Goat kind? The power of a 
‘ Nurfe over a child, by infufing into it, with 
‘ her milk, her qualities and difpofition, is 
‘ fufficiently and daily ohferved : Hence came 

* that old faying concerning an ill-natured and 
‘ malicious fellow, that he had imbibed his 
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malice with his Nurfe’s milk, or that fonie 
brute or other had been his Nurfe. Hence 
Romulus and Remus were faid to have been 
niirfed by a Wolf, Tekphus the fon of Her- 
cules by a Hind, Pellas the fon of Neptune 
by a Mare, and Mgijihus by a Goat j not 
that they had adlualiy fucked fuch creatures, 
as feme fiinpletons have imagined, but that 
their Nurfes had been of fuch a nature and 
temper and infufed fuch into them. 

‘ Many inftances may be produced from good 
authorities and daily experience, that children 
adtually fuck in the feveral paffions and de- 
praved inclinations of their Nurfes, as anger, ma- 
lice, fear, melancholy, fadnefs, defire, and aver- 
fion. This Dlodorin, lib. 2. witnefles, when he 
ipeaks, faying, That Nero the Emperor’s Nurfc 
had been very much addidled to drinking ; 
which habit Nero received from his Nurle, 
and was fo very particular in this, that the 
people took fo much notice of it, as inftead 
of Tiberius Nero, they called him Biberius 
Mero. Tile fame Diodorus alfo relates of Ca- 
ligula, preueceffor to iYtw, that his Nurfe ufed 
to moiften the nipples of her bread frequently 
with blood, to make Caligula take the batter 
hold of them ; which, lays Diodorus, was the 
can ft* that made him fo biood-thirily and cruel 
all his life-time after, that he not only com- 
mitted frequent murder by his own iiarfo, but 
likewife wiilied that all human kind wore but 
one neck, that he might have the pleafure to 
cut it off. Such like degeneracies adoniiJi the 
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* parents, who not knowing after whom tlie 

* child can take, fee one to incline to ftealing, 
‘ another to drinking, cruelty, ftupidity; yet all 
‘ thefe are not minded. Nay it is eafy to de- 

* monftrate, that a child, although it be born 

* from the beft of parents, may be corrupted 
‘ by an ili-tempered Nurfe. How many chil- 
‘ dren do we fee daily brought into fits, con- 
‘ fumptions, rickets, &c. merely by fucking their 
‘ Nurfes when in a paffion or fuiy ? But indeed 
‘ almoft any diforder of the Nurfe is a diibrder 

* to the child, and few Nurfes can be found 
‘ in this town but what labour under fome dif- 
‘ temper or other. The firft queflion that is 

* generally afked a young woman that wants to 
‘ be a Nurfe, why fhe fliould be a nurfe to 
‘ other people’s children; is anfwered, by her 
‘ having an ill hulband, and that flte mufi: make 
‘ fhift to live. I think now this very anfwer is 
“ enough to give any body a fiiock, if duly 
‘ confidered ; for an ill hufband may, or ten to 
‘ one if he does not, bring home to his wife 

* an ill diftepsper, or at lead: vexation and dif- 

* turbance. Befides, as Ihe takes the child out 
‘ of mere neceffity, her food will be accordingly, 

* or elfe very coarfe at bed ; whence proceeds 

* an ill-concodled and coarfe food for the child ; 

‘ for as the blood, fo is the milk; and hence I 

* am very well affured proceeds the feurvy, the 
" evil, and many other didempers. I beg of 
‘ you, for the fake of the many poor infants 

* that may and will be faved, by weighing this 
! cafe feriouily, to exhort the people with the 

5 utmoft 
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' own°^m children fuck their 

own mothcTS both for the benefit of mo~ 

< by giving fcek to 

_ her children, is vam and fimple ° I will main- 
. '%‘J 'be motiter grows ftronger by it, and 

‘ MheTOffi *en die would have 

otherwilc : She will find it the greateft cure 

‘ "i ° future 

* ether remedy 
whatloever ; Her children will be like ^iants^ 

c ^/,v' but living fhadows 

‘ bke unnpe fruit j and certainly if a woman 
lb friong enough to bring forth a child, fhe is 

* a^rd --gb to nurfe it 

. i i T me to obferve and con- 

^ hder hmv many poor children are daily ruined 

C and yet how tender ought 

Inf,? n? n r bnce the leaft 


‘ l-itrrfi i.. IT ^ unce tne ieatt 

‘ m?ke ? elpecially upon the head, may 

* frti ^ ^ [^^^clds, ftupid, or otherwife milcrable 

iOr ever r 


for ever? 

‘ Bin I cannot xvell leave this fubjed as yet; 
01 It ieems to me very unnatural, that a 
wonian that nas fed a child as part of herfelf 
foi nirie months, fhoiild have no defire to nurfe 
It farther, when brought to light and before 
v^lten^by its, cry it implores her 
< flsftance and the otnee of a mother. Do not 

tend their young 
Ot u with all the care and delight imaginabiel 

n-t be called a mother tliat wdll 

nut nitr.c her young ones ? The earth is called 
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the mother of all things, not becaufe the pro- 

^ aiices, but ■ becaufe fhe maintains and nurfes 

what produces. The generation of the 
^ infant is the eifeft of dehre, but the care of 

* It argues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there are fbme cafes of neceffity where 

‘ a mother cannot give fuck, and then out of 
‘ two evils the leafe muft be chofen; but there 

* are fo very few, that I am fure in a thoufand 
^ there is hardly one real infeance ; for if a 
‘ woman does but know that her hufband can 
‘ fpare about three or fix {hillings a week ex- 
‘ traordinay, (although this is but feldom con- 
^ hdered) fhe certainly, with the affifeance of her 

will foon perfuade the good man to 
^ fend the child to nurfe, and eafily impofe upon 
^ him by pretending indifpofition. This cmky 

' . Sir, 

our humble fervant. 
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— Twv S' iXKci [A »T<^ p££l aujfl 

"Ex (TTOfAdruv ^SsTx " — Oefiod* 

Their untir’d lips a wordy torrent pour. 

W E are told by fome ancient Authors, 
that Socrates was inftrudled in eloquence 
by a woman, whole name, if I am not miftaken, 
was Afpajia, I have indeed very often looked 
upon that art as the moft proper for the female 
Sex, and I think the Univerfties would do well 
to confder whetlier they lliould not fill the 
Rhetoric chairs with She-profefibrs. 

It has been fald in the praife of fome men, 
that they could talk whole hours together upon 
any thing 5 but it muft be owned to the ho- 
nour of the other Sex, that there* are many 
among them who can talk whole hours toge- 
ther upon nothing. I have known a woman 
branch out into a long extempore differtation 
upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide her 
fcrvant for breaking a china cup, in all the 
figures of Rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in cofirts of 
Judicature, I am perfuaded they would* carry 
the eloquence of the Bar to greater heights 
than it has yet arrived at. If any one doubts 
' E f 3 ' this. 
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tliis, let him but be prefent at .thcfe debates 
which frequently arife among the Ladies of 
the Br/'f-i/Jj Frihery. . 

The lirh kind therefore of female Orators 
which I iliall take notice of, are tliofe who 
rare employed in ftirring up the pillions, a part 
of llhetoric in which Socrates nis wife had 
perhan^ ricJe a greater prof^iency than his 

The fecond kind of female Orators are thole 
who deal in inveftives, and who are commonly 
known by the name of the Cenforious. The ima- 
gination and elocution of this fet of rhetoricians 
is wonderful. With what a fluency of inven- 
tion, and copioufneis of expreffion, will they 
■ enlarge upon every little 'flip in the behaviour 
of another ? With how many different circum- 
flances, and with what variety of phrafes, will 
they tell over the fame ftory? I have known, 
an old Lady make an unhappy marriage die 
fubjed; of a month s converfation. She blamed 
the bride in one place; pitied her in, another; 
laughed at her in a third; wondej-ed at her 
in a fourth; was angiy with her in a fifth; 
and in fliort, wore out a pair of coach-horfes 
in exprefling her concern for her. At length, 
.alter having quite exhaufted the fubjedt on 
diis fide, file made a vifit to the new-married 
pair, praifed the wife for the prudent choice 
ihe had made, told her the unrea,(bnablc re- 
flexions which feme malicious people had caft 
upon her, and defired that they might lie lietter 
acquainted,, T|ie ccnfurc and approbation (.-f 
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this kind of women are therefore only to be 
confidered as helps to difcourfe. 

A third kind of female Orators may be com- 
prehended under the word Goffips. Mrs. Fiddle 
Faddle is perfedtly accomplifhed in this fort of 
eloquence; fee lanches out into defcriptions of 
chriftenings, runs divifions upon an head-drels, 
knows every dife of meat that is ferved up in 
her neighbourhood, and entertains her company 
a whole afternoon together with the wit of her 
little boy, before he is able to fpeak. 

The Coquette may be looked upon as a fourth 
kind of female Orator. To give herfelf the 
larger field for difcourfe, fee hates and loves 
in the fame breafe, talks to her lap-dog or 
parrot, is uneafy in all kinds of weather, 
and in every part of the room: She has falfe 
quarrels and feigned obligations to all the men 
of her acquaintance; fighs when fee is not fad, 
and laughs when flie is not merry. The Co- 
quette is in particular a great miftrefs of that 
part of oratory which is called Adion, and 
indeed feems to fpeak for no other purpofe, 
but as it gives her an opportunity of ftirring a 
limb, or varying a feature, of glancing her 
eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for news-mongers, politicians, mimicks:, 
ftory-tellers, with other charaders of that nature, 
which give birth to Loquacity, they are as com- 
monly found among the men as die women ; 
for which reafon I feall pafs them over iit 
iilcncv. 

F f 4 I have 
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I have often been puzzled to affign a caufe 
wliy women fliould have tills talent of a ready 
utterance in fo much greater perfedtion than 
men. I have fometimes fancied that they have 
not a retentive power, or tiie faculty of fup- 
preffing their thoughts, as men have, but that 
they are neceffitated to ipeak every thing they 
think, and if fo, it would perhaps furnifli a 
very fcrong argument to the Cartejiam^ for the 
fapporting of their dodtrine, that the Soul always 
thinks. But as feveral are of opinion tliat the 
fair Sex are not altogether ftrangers to the art 
of diflembling and concealing their thoughts, 
I have been forced to relinquifli that opinion, 
and have therefore endeavoured to feek after 
fome better reafon. In order to it, a fiiend of 
mine, who is an excellent anatoraift, has pro- 
raifed me by the firid opportunity to difledt a 
woman’s Tongue, and to examine whether there 
may not be in it certain Juices which render it 
fo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether 
the iibres of it may not be made up of a 
finer or more pliant thread, or wlictLer there 
are not in it fome ^ rt’cular mufcles which dart 
it up and down by fucii fudden glances and vi- 
brations j or whether in the laft place, there may 
not be fome certain undifoovered channels run- 
ning from tlie head and the heart, to this little 
inftrument of Loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual affluence of animal Ipirits. Nor mull: I 
omit the reafon which Hudibrci^ has given, why 
thole vdio can talk on trifles ipeak with the 
greatefl fluency j namely, that the Tenyue is 

" like 
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like a race-horfcj which runs the fafter the leffer 
v.*e:f‘'ht it carries. 

Which of thefe reafons foever may be looked 
upon as the moft probable, I think the Iri/h- 
niaus thought was very natural, who after fome 
hours converfition with a female Orator, told her, 
that he believed her Tongue was very glad when 
ihe was alleep, for that it had not a moment’s 
reft all the while flie was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of the nvmrion wife 
of Bath, has the following remarkable lines. 

I think, quoth Thomas^ womens Tongues 
Of Aipen leaves are made. 

And Ovid, though in., the defcrlption of a very 
barbarous circumftance. Tells us, that v/hen the 
Tongue of a beautiful Female was cut out, and 
thrown upon the ground, it could not forbear 
muttering even in that pofture. 

— Comprenfmn fordpe Itnguam 

Alfnilit enfe fero. Radix mkat ultima UngUd'. 

Ipfa jc.ee t, terreeque tremens immurmiirat air a ; 

Ulque falire folet mutilate catiia cohihra 
Pdpitat Met. 1. 6, V. 556. 

— ^ — — The blade had cut 

l ler tongue Ihecr off, clofc to ilie trenrblina; root : 
I'lie mai’.gi’d part (lill quiver’d on rlie grouivJ, 
Murniui'iag with a faint imperfedl fouiui ; 

And, as a Serpent wreaths lus wounded train, 
Uucaly, panrir.g, a.nd pouch’d v.'ith pain. 

C E 0 X A i. 
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If a Tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what could it have done when it had all its organs 
of fpeech, and accomplices of found about it? 
I might here mention the ftory of the Pippin, 
wwiian, had not I fome realbn to look upon it 
as fabulous. 

I muft confefs I am jfb wonderfully charmed 
with the mufic of this little inftrument, that I 
would by no means difcourage it. All that I 
aim at by this differtation is, to cure it of feveral 
difagreeable notes, and in particular of thofe 
little jarhngs and diflbnances which aidfe from 
anger, cenforioufnefs, goffiping, and coquetry. 
In Ihort, I would always have it tuned by good- 
nature, truth, difcretion, and fincerity. C 
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Hoc maxime officii efty nt quiffiue maxime opis iniigeaty 
ita ei potiffiimim opituhri. TulJ. 

It is a principal point of duty, to aflift another tnoft, 
when he Hands inoft in need of affiftance, 

^ HERE are none who deferve fuperiority 

over others in the edeem of mankind, 
who do not make it their endeavour to be bene- 
ficial to fociety j and who upon all occafions 
which their circumftances of life can adminifler, 
do not take a certain unfeigned pieafure in con- 
ferring 
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ferring benefits of one kind or other. Thofe 
whofe great talents and high birth have placed 
them in confpicuous flations of life, are indiC* 
penfably obliged to exert fome noble inclinations 
for the fei-vice of the world, or elfe fuch ad- 
vantages become misfortunes, and fliade and 
privacy are a more eligible portion. Where op- 
portunities and inclinations are given to the fame 
perfon, we fometimes fee fublime inftances of 
virtue, which fo dazzle our imaginations, that 
we look with fcorn on all which in lower fcenes 
of life we may ourfelves be able to pradlife. But 
this is a vicious way of thinking 5 and it bears 
Ibme ipice of Romantic madncfs, for a man to 
imagine that he muft grow ambitious, or feek 
adventures to be able to-do great adtions. It 
is in every man’s power in the world who is alcove 
mere poverty, not only to do things worthy 
but heroic. The great foundation of civil virtue 
is felf-denial j and there is no one above the 
neceflities of life, but has opportunities of ex- 
ercifing that noble quality, and doing as much 
as his circumftances will bear for the eafc and 
convenience of other menj and he who docs 
more than ordinary men pradlsfc upon llicli 
occalions as occur in his life, deferves the value 
of his friends as if he had done enterprizes v/hicli 
arc ufually attended with the liighefc glory. Men 
of public fpirit differ rather in their circumilances 
than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can in a low flation, is more a Hero than 
he who oiViits any worthy adlion he is able to 
uccompiiih in a great one. It is not many years 
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ilace Lapirius, m wrong of his elder bro- 
the; , came to a great eftate W gUt of his father, 
by re.‘>o;i of the diilblute behaviour of the firit- 
bo^'n. Siiame and contrition reformed the life 
of the difinherited youtli, and he became as 
remarkable lor his good quaikies as forn.erly 
i'orliis errors, hapirius. who obierved his bro- 
ther’s amendment, fent him on a ncw-ycar’s 
day in the morning die following Letter: 

Honoured Brother, 

T Ihclofe to you the deeds whereby my father 
‘ ^ gave me this houfe and land : Had he 
‘ lived until now, he would not have beftowed 
‘ it in that manner he took it from the man 
* you were, and I reftore it to the man you 
‘ are. I am. 

Sir, 

Your alJedionate brother, 
and humble fervant, 

p.r. 

As great and exalted Ipirits undertake the 
puriuii: of hazardous adtions for the good of 
odixs, at the fame time gratifying their paffion 
for glory 5 fo do worthy minds in the domeftic 
way of life deny themielves many advantages, 
to iatisfy a generous benevolence which they 
bear to their friends oppreffed with diftrefles and 
calamities. Such natures one may call {lores of 
Providence, which are aftuated by a fecret 
edeflial influence to undervalue the ordiiiarv 
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gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to an 
heart loaded with afilidlion, to fave a hilling 
family, to preferve a branch of trade in their 
neighbourhood, and give work to the induftrious, 
preferve the portion of the helplefs infant, and 
raife the head of the mourning father. People 
whofe hearts are wholly bent towards pleafiire, 
or intent upon gain, never hear of the noble 
occurrences among men of indullry and hu- 
manity. It would look like a city Romance, 
to tell them of the generous Merchant, who 
the other day fent this billet to an eminent 
Trader under difficulties to fupport hirnfelf, in 
whofe fall many hundreds befides himfelf had 
perifhed ; but becaufe I think there is more 
fpirit and true gallantry in it than in any Letter 
I have ever read from Strephcn to Phillis, I 
fliall infert it even in the mercantile honed: 
ftile in which it was fent. 

SIR, 

T Have heard of the cafualties which, have 
< X involved you in extreme diftrefs at tl'iis tiine ; 

* and knowing you to be a man of great gocxl- 

* nature, induftry and probity, have relblvcd to 

* ftand by you. Be of good chear, the liearcr 
‘ brings with him five theufand pounds, a!;d 
‘ has my order to anfwer your drawing as much 
‘ more on my account. I did this in Iva-'lc, 

* for fear I fliould come too late for veur relief j 

* but you may value yourfelf witli me to the 
‘ fum of fifty thoufand pounds, for I can v'cry 
‘ chcarfuily run the hazard of being ib mu.ch. 
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v lefs rich than I am now, to fave an honeft 
‘ man whom I love. 

Your friend and ftrvant, 
W, P. 

I think there is fomewhere in Montaigne men- 
tion made of a family-book, wherein all the 
occurrences that happened from one generation 
of that houfe to another were recorded. Were 
there fuch a method in the families which are 
concerned in this generolity, it would be an 
hard talk for the greateft in Europe to give, 
in their own, an inftance of a benefit better 
placed, or conferred with a more graceful air. 
It has been heretofore urged how barbarous and 
inhuman is any unjufi: ftep made to the dilad- 
vantage of a Trader j and by how much fuch an 
ad; towards him is deteftable, by fo much an 
ad of kindnefs towards him is laudable. I re- 
member to have heard a Bencher of the ‘T 'mpk 
tell a fiory of a tradition in their houfe, where 
they had formerly a cufiom of choofing Kings 
for filch a feafon, and allowing him his e.Ypences 
at die charge of the fociety : One of our Kings, 
faid my friend, carried his royal inclination a little 
too far, and there was a committee ordered to 
look into, the management of his treafury. 
Among other things it appeared, that his Ma- 
jefty walking incog, in die cloifter, had overheard 
a poor man fay to another, fuch a finall fum 
would make me the happiefi: man in the world. 
The King out of his royal compaffion privately 
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inquired into his charader, and finding him 
a proper objed of charity, fent him the money. 
When the committee read the report, the houfe 
palled his accounts with a plaudite without 
farther examination, upon the recital of this ar- 
ticle in them, 

1. s. d. 

T For making a man happy lo : oo : oo 
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rlAwf h (3§oroi': Hxiioi/. Frag. Vet. Poet. 

Mirth out of feafon is a grievous ill. 

W H E N I make choice of a fuhjed that 
has not been treated on by odiers, I 
throw together my reflexions on it without any 
order or method, fo that they may appear rather 
in the loofiiefs and freedom of an efiay, than 
in the regularity of a fet difcourfe. It is after 
tliis manner that I lliall confider Laughter and 
Ridicule in my prefent Paper. 

Man is the merriefl: Ipedes of the creation, 
all above and below him are ferious. He fees 
things in a different light from other Beings, 
and finds his mirth arifing from objeds that per- 
haps caufe fbmething like pity or dilpleafure in. 
higher natures, / Laughter is indeed a very good 
counterpoife to the fpleen j and it feems hut 
reafonable that we Ihould be capable of receiving 
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joy from what is no real good to us, lince we 
can receive grief from what is no real evil. 

I have in my forty-feventh Paper raifed a Spe- 
culation on the notion of a modern Philofopher, 
who defcribes the firft motive of Laughter to 
be a fecret comparifon which we make between 
ourfelves, and the perfons we laugh at; or, in 
other words, that fatisfadtion which we receive 
from the opinion of fome pre-eminence in our- 
felves, when we fee the abliirdities of another, 
or when we refleft on any pad: abfurdities of our 
own. This feems to hold in mod cafes, and we 
may obferve that the vained part of mankind are 
the mod addidted to this pafBon. 

I have read a fermon of a Conventual in the 
church of RomCi on thole words of the wife man, 
‘ I faid of laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, 
‘ what does it ?’ Upon which he laid it down 
as a point of doclrine, that Laughter was the 
efteit of original fin, and th.at Adam could not 
laugh before tlie fall. 

Laughter, while it lads, fiackens and unbraces 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and caufes a 
kind of remifiiiefs and diffolution in all the powers 
of the Soul : And thus far may it be looked upon 
as a weabnefs in the compofition of human na- 
ture. But if we confider the frequent reliefs vve 
receive from it, and how often it brcaJ-.H the 
gloom which is apt to deprefs the mind and 
damp our ipirits, with tranfient unexpedted gleams 
of joy, one would take care not to grow too wife 
for fo great a pleafure of life. 

The talent of, turning men into Ridicule, 

and 
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and expofnlg to Laughter thofe one converles 
with, is the qualification of little ungenerous 
tempers. A young man with this call; of mind 
cuts himfeif off from all manner of improve- 
ment. Every one has his flaws and weakneffesj 
nay, the greatefl: blerniflies are often .found in 
the mofl: fliining charadlers ; but what an abllird 
thing is it to pais over all the valuable parts of a 
man, and fix our attention On his infirmities ? 
To obferve his imperfections more than his vir- 
tues ? and to make ufe of him for the Iport of 
others, rather than for our own improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that perfons the 
mofl: accompliflied in Ridicule are thofe who are 
very flirewd at hitting a blot, without exerting any 
thing mafterly in thcmfelves. As there are many- 
eminent Critics who never writ a good line, there 
are many admirable Buffoons that animadvert 
upon every Angle defect in another, without ever 
difcovering the leafl; beauty of their own. Ey 
this means, thefe unlucky little Wits often gain 
reputation in the efteem of vulgar minds, and 
raife themfclves above ' perfons of much more 
laudable characters. 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be 
of fbmc ufe to the world ; but inflead of this, 
we find that it is generally made ufe of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good fenfe, by attacking 
every thing that is folemn and ferious, decent 
and praife-worthy in human life. 

W e may obferve, that in the firft ages of the 
world, when the great Souls and mafter-pieces 
Vo L. III. G g.. of 
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of human nature were produced, men fliined by 
a noble fimplitky of behaviour, and were ftrangcrs 
to thofe little embellifliments which are fo fefluon- 
able in our prefent converfation. And it is very 
remarkable, that notwithftanding we fall fhort 
at prefent of the ancients in poetry, painting, 
oratory, hiftory, architedure, and all the noble 
arts andfciences which depend more upon genius 
than experience, we exceed them as much in 
doggerel, humour, burlefque, and all the trivial 
arts of Ridicule. We meet with more rallery 
among the moderns, but more good fenfe among 
the ancients. 

The two great branches of Ridicule in writing 
are comedy and burlefque. The firft ridicules 
perfons by drawing them in their proper charac- 
ters, the other by drawing them quite unlike 
themfelves. Burlefque is therefore of two kinds j 
the firft reprefents mean perfons in the accoutre- 
ments of Heroes, the other defcribes great perfons 
adihg and fbeaking like the bafeft among the 
people. Don fixate is an inftance of the firft, 
and Liiciaris Gods of the fecond. It is a dif- 
pute among the Critics, whether burlefque poetry 
runs heft in heroic verfe, like that of the Dif~ 
penjary, or in doggerel, like that of Hihli- 
bras. I think where the low charadcr is to 
be raifed, the heroic is the proper meafure ; but 
when an Hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is done heft in doggerel. 

If Hudibras had been fet out with as much 
wit and humour in heroic verfe as he is in tlog- 
gerel, he would have made a much more agree - 

a.bic 
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able figure than he does ; though the generality 
of his renders are fo wonderfully pleafed with 
the double rhimes, that I do not expedt many 
will be of my opijiion in this particular. 

I fliali conclude this ElTay upon Laughter 
with obfci'ving, that the metaphor of Laughing, 
applied to fields and meadows when they are 
in flower, or to trees when they are in bloflbm, 
runs through all languages j which I have not 
obferved of any other metaphor, excepting that 
■of fire and burning when they are applied to 
Love. This fhews that we naturally regard 
Laughter, as what is in itfelf both amiable and 
beautiful. For this reafbn likewife Venm has 
gained the title of the Laughter-loving 

Dame, as Waller has tranflated it, and is repre- 
fented by Horace as the Goddels who delights in 
Laughter. Milton^ in a joyous affembly of ima- 
ginary perfons, has given us a very poetical figure 
of Laughter. His whole band of mirth is fb 
finely deferibed, that I fhall fet down the pafi- 
Lge at length. 

But come thou Goddefs fair and free. 

In lieav’n yclep’d Eupbrofyne, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birch, 

With two After Graces more. 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Hafte thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jell and youthful jollity, 

(ihiips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles, 

Such as hang on Heb^s> cheek, 

And love to live in dimple fleek ; 
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Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his fides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

Gn the light fan taftic toe: 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain Nymph, fweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleafures free. C 


N^250 Monday, December 17. 


Difce docendus adhuc, qua cenfet amkulm, utji 
Cam iter monjirare velit ; tamen afpice fi quid 
Et nos, quod cures p'oprium fecijfe, loquamur. 

Hor. Ep. 17. 1 , r.v. 3. 

Yet hear what thy unfkilful friend can fay. 

As if one blind pretends to fliew the way j 
Yet fee a-while, if what is fairly Ihown 
Be good, and fuch as you may make your own. 

Cr E.E C H. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ O U fee the nature of my requeft by the 
‘ A Latin motto which I addrefs to you. 
‘ I am very fenfible I ought not to ufe many 
‘ words to you, who are one of but few ; but 
‘ the following piece, as it relates to Speculation. 
‘ in propriety of fpeech, being a curiofity in 
‘ its kind, begs your patience. It was found 
.3 . , - ■ ‘in 
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in a poetical Virtuofo’s clofet among his rari- 
‘ tiesj and lince the feveral treatifes of thumbs, 
‘ ears, and nofes, have obliged the world, this 
“ of Eyes is at your fervice. 

‘ The firft Eye of confequence (under the 
‘ invillble Author of all) is the vifible luminary 
‘ of the Univerfe. This glorious Speitator is 
‘ faid never to open his Eyes at his rifing in 
‘ a morning, without having a whole king- 
' dom of adorers in Perjian lilk waiting at his 
' Levee. Millions of creatures derive their fight 
' from this Original, who, befides his being the 
great Diredtor of Optics, is the fureft tefi: whe- 
■ ther Eyes be of the fame fpecies with that of 
an eagle, or that of an owl : The one he em- 
boldens with a manly afllirance to look, fpeak, 
adt or plead before the faces of a numerous af- , 
jfemblyj the other he dazzles out of countenance 
into a flieepifh dejedtednefs. The Sun-proof 
Eye dares lead up a dance in a full court; and 
without blinking at the luftre of Beauty, can 
difiribute an Eye of proper complaifance to a 
room crowded with company, each of which 
deferves particular regard ;> while the other 
fneaks from converfation, like a fearflil debtor, 
wdio never dares to look out, but when he can 
fee no body, and no body him. 

* The next inflance of Optics is the famous 
Argils^ (who to fpeak the language of Cam- 
bridge) was one of an hundred; and being 
ufed as a Ipy in the affairs of jealoufy, was 
obliged to have all his Eyes about him. We 
have no account of the particular colours. 
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‘ ' cafts and turns of tills body of Eyes ; but as 
‘ he Was pimp for his miftrefs ytmo, it is pro- 
‘ babie he ufed all the modem leers, fly glances, 

‘ and other ocular activities to ferve his purpofe. 

‘ Some look upon him as the then King at 
‘ arms to the heathenilh Deities ; and make no 
‘ more of his Eyes than fo' many Ipangles of his 
‘ Heralds coat. 

‘ The next upon the Optic lift is old Jfamu, 

‘ who ftood in a double-fighted capacity, like a 
‘ perfon placed betwixt two oppofite looking- 
‘ glafles, and lb took a fort of retrofpeClive call 
‘ at one view. Copies of this double-faced way 
‘ are not yet out of falhion with many profeftions, 
‘ and the ingenious Artifts pretend to keep up 
■ this fpecies by double-headed canes and Ipoonsj 
‘ but there is jio mark of this faculty, except in 

* the emblematical way of a wife general hav- 
‘ ing an Eye to both front and rear, or a pious 
‘ man taking a review and prolpeCt of his paft 

and future State at the fame time. 

‘ I muft own, that the names, colours, qua-- 

* lities, and turns of Eyes vary almoft in every 
“ head; for, not tos mention the common appella- 

tions of the black, the blue, the white, the gray, 
‘ and the like ; the nioft remarkable ai'e tJiofc that 

* borrow their tides from animals, by virtue of 
‘ fome particular quality of rcfcmbkincc they 
‘ bear to the Eyes of the refpeCiive creatures ; 

. ‘ as diat of a greedy rapacious afpeCt takes it;; 
‘ name from^ the cat, diat of a Iharp piercing 
nature from the hawk, thole of an amo- 

* rous roguifti look derive their title even fixan 
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‘ the flieep, and we fay fuch an one has a 
‘ fheep’s Eye, not fo much to denote the inno- 
‘ cence as the fimple flynefs of the caft; Nor 
‘ is this nle^^lphorical inoculation a modern 
‘ invention, for we find Homer taking the free- 
‘ dom to place the Eye of an ox, bull, or cow 
‘ in one of his principal Goddeffes, by that frc- 
‘ qiient expreflion of 

Bo^TTis* zroruioi — 

The Ox-ey’d venerable Juno. 

‘ Now as to the peculiar qualities of the Eye, 

‘ that fine part of our conffitution feems as much 
‘ the reception and feat of our pafiions, appetites 
‘ and inclinations as the mind itfelf j and at lead; 
‘ it is the outward portal to introduce them to 
‘ the houfe within, or rather the common 
‘ thorough -fare to let our affections pafs in and. 
‘ out. Love, anger, pride, and avarice, all 
‘ vifibly move in thofe little Orbs. I know a 
‘ young Lady that cannot fee a certain Gentle- 
‘ man pafs by without fliewing a fecret delire of 
‘ feeing him again by a dance in her Eye-balls ; 

‘ nay, flie cannot for the heart of her help look- 
‘ ing half a ftreet’s length after any man in a 
‘ gay drefs. You cannot behold a covetous ipirit 
‘ walk by a gold-fmith’s fhop without caffing a 
‘ wilhlul Eye at the heaps upon the counter. 

‘ Docs not a haughty perfon fliew the temper of 
‘ his Soul in the fupercilious roll of his Eye? and 
‘ how frequently in the height of paffion does that 
* moving Picture in our head ftart and dare, 

‘ gather a rednefs and quick flaflies of light- 
G g 4 - ning, 
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‘ ning, and makes all its humours Iparkle with 
‘ fire, as Virgil finely defcribes it. 

—~—fArdentis ah ore 

: ScintilLe abfifiunt : eculis micat acrihus ignis. 

jEii. 12. V. lOI. 

— From his wide nofcrils flies 
A fiery fleam, and fiparklesfrom his Eyes. 

’ • I) R Y D E N . 

‘ As for the various turns of the Eye-fight, 
' fuch as the voluntary or involuntary, the half 
‘ or the whole leer, I fhall not enter into a very 
‘ particular account of them; but let me obferve, 
‘ that oblique vifion, when natural, was anciently 
‘ the mark of bewitchery and magical fafcina- 
' tion, and to this day it is a malignant ill look j 
‘ but when it is forced and affedted it carries a 
‘ wanton defign, and in Play-houfes, and other 
‘ public places, this ocular intimation is often an 
‘ affignation for bad pradlices : But this irregula- 
‘ rity in vifion, together with fuch enormities as 
' tipping the wink, the circumlpetSlive roll, the 
‘ fide-peep through a thin hood or fan, mull: 
‘ be put in the clafs of Heteroptics, as all v/rong 
‘ notions of religion are ranked under the gene- 
‘ ral name of Heterodox. Ail the pcnucious 
‘ applications of fight are more immediately 
‘ under the diredliori of a S pect ato r ; and 
‘ I hope you will arm your readers againll 
" the mifehiefs which are daily done by killing 
‘ Eyes, in which you will liighly oblige yo^ 
‘ wounded unknown friend. 
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‘ 'SA OU profeffed in feveral Papers yon r parti- 
^ cvilar endeavours in the province of Spec- 
‘ TAToR, to corredt the oifences committed by 
‘ Starcrs, who diftui'b whole affemblies v/ithout 

* any regard to time, place or modefty. You 
' complained allb, that a Starer is not ufually 
‘ a periba to be convinced by the reafon of the 
‘ thing, nor fo eafily rebuked, as to amend by 
‘ admonitions. I thought therefore fit to ac- 
‘ quaint you with a convenient mechanical way, 

‘ which may eafily prevent or corred' Staring, 

‘ by an optical contrivance of new perfpedive- 
‘ glafles, fliort and commodious like Opera 
‘ glafies, fit for fliort-fighted people as well as 
‘ others, thefe glafles making the objeds appear, 

^ either as they are feen by tlie naked Eye, or 
‘ more iliftind, though fbmewhat lefs than life, 

‘ or bigger and nearer, A peribn may, by the 
‘ help of this invention, take a view of another, 

‘ without the impertinence of Staring f at the 
‘ fame time it iliall not be pollible to know 
‘ whom or -what he is looking at. One may 
‘ look towards his right or left hand, when he 

* is fuppofed to look forwards : This is fet forth 

* at large iir the printed propofiils for the fale 
‘ of thcic glafles, to be had at Mr. Dillcns in 
‘ IjO//!r~/kre, next door to tlie White-Heart. 
‘ Now, Sir, as your SpeSfator hs-B occafloned 
‘ the publiil'iing of this invention for the benefit 
‘ of arodefl Spedators, the Inventor defires your 

* admonitions concerning the decent ufe of itj 

* ‘ and 
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and hopes, by your recommendation, that for 
the future beauty may be beheld without the 
torture and confuiion which it fuffers from the 
iniblence of ft'arers. By this means you will 
relieve the innocent from an infult which there 
is no law to punilh, though it is a greater 
oifence than many which are within the cog- 
nizance of juflice. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moll humble fervant, 

) Abraham Spy. 


Linguae centum funt^ oraque centum, 
rrea V ox — Virg. lEn, 6. v. 625. 

hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brafs infpir’d with iron lungs, 

Dr YJD E N, 


E is nothing which more aftoni flies 
oreigner, and frights a country ’Squire, 
Cries of London. My good friend Sir 
that he cannot get them 
or go to fleep for them, the 
is in town. On the contrary, 
OMB calls them the Ramage 
them to the founds of 
all the mulic of the 
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fields and woods. I have lately received a Letter 
from fome very odd fellow upon this fubjedt, 
which I fiiall leave with my reader, without 
faying any thing further of it. 

SIR, 

^ T Am a man cut of bufinefs, and would 
‘ * willingly turn my head to any thing for 
‘ an honed: livelihood. I have invented feveral 

* projefts for raifing many millions of money 
‘ without burdening the fubjedt, but I cannot 
‘ get the parliament to liflrcn to me, who look 
‘ upon me, forfooth, as a crack, and a pro- 
‘ jedtor ; fo that defpairing to enrich either my- 
' felf or my countiy by this public-fpiritednefs, 

‘ I would make fome propofals to you relating 
^ to a defign which I have very much at heart, 

‘ and which may procure me a handfom fub- 
‘ fiftence, if you you will be pleafed to recom- 
‘ mend it to the cities of London znd Wejimmjier. 

‘ The poll: I would aim at, is to «ibe . Comp- 

* trpller-general of the Londo?i Cries, which are 
‘ at prefent under no manner of rules or dif- 
‘ cipline. I think I am pretty well qualified for 
‘ this place, as being a man of very ftrong 
‘ lungs, of great infight into all the branches 
‘ of our Brit/Jh trades and manufadtures, and of 

* a competent iLill in mufic. , 

‘ I'hc Cries of Londofi may be divided into 
‘ vocal and infirumental. As for the latter they 
‘ are at prefent under a very great difordcr. A 
‘ freeman of London has the privilege of dif- 

* turbing a whole ftreet for aii hour together, 

‘ with 
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v/itli the twanking of a hrafs-kettle or a frying- 
pan. The Watchman’s thump at midnight 
ftarties us in our beds, as much as the breaking- 
in of a thief. The Sowgelder’s horn has in- 
deed fomething mufical in it, but this is feldom 
heard within the liberties. I would therefore 
propofe, that no inftrument of this nature Ihould 
be made ufe of, which I have not tuned 
and licenfed, after having carefully examined 
in what manner it may atfedt the ears of her 
Majefly’s liege fubjefts. 

‘ Vocal Cries are of a much larger extent, 
and indeed Jo fuU of incongruities and bar- 
barilins, that we appear a diftradted city to 
foreigners, who do not comprehend the mean- 
ing of fuch enormous outcries. Milk is gene- 
rally fold in a note above E la, and in founds 
fo exceeding fhrill, that it often fets our teeth 
on edge. The Chimney-fvveeper is confined 
to no certain pitch j he iometimes utters him- 
felf in ,|he deeped: bafe, and fometiines in the 
fharpeft treble j fometimes in the higheft, and 
fometimes in the lowed note of the gamut. 
The fame obfervation might be made on the 
retailers of fmall-coal, not to mention broken 
glafles or brick-duft. In thefe thei-'eforc, and 
the like cafes, it lliould be my care to Iwcctcn 
and mellow the voices of thefe itinerant Tradcf- 
men, before they make their appearance in 
our ftreets, as alfo to accommodate their Cries 
to their refpedlive wares ; and to take care in 
particular, that thofe may not make the nioll 
npife who have the lead to fell, which is very 
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® obfervable in the venders of card-matches, to 

* whom I cannot but apply that old proverb of 
Much cry but little wool.” 

* Some of thefe laft-mentioned muficians are 
^ fo very loud in the fale of , thefe trifling manu- 
fadtures, that an honeft Iplenetic Gentleman 
of my acquaintance bargained with one of 
^ them never to come into the ftreet where he 

* lived : But what was the effed of this con- 
‘ trad ? Why, the whole tribe of card-match- 

* makers which frequent that quarter, paffed by 
‘ his door the very next day, in hopes of being 
^ bought off after the fame manner. 

■ ‘ It is another great imperfedion in our Lo?i- 

* do7i Cries, that there is no jufl: time nor meafure 
‘ obferved in them. Our News fhould indeed 
^ be publiihed in a very quick time, becaufe it 
‘ is a commodity that will not keep cold. It 
■' (liould not, however, be cried with the fame 

* precipitation as fire: Yet this is generally 
‘ the cafe : A bloody battle alarms the town. 

* from one end to another in an inftant. Every 
‘ motion of the French is publiflied in fo great 

* a hurry, that one would think the enemy were 
‘ at our gates. This likewife I would take 
‘ upon me to regulate in fuch a manner, that 
‘ there fliould be fome diftindion made between 

the fpreading of a vidory, a march, or an 
‘ incampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanifi 
‘ mail Nor muft I omit under this head thofe 
‘ excefiive alarms with which feveral boifterous 
nifties infeft our ftreets in turnip feafon ; and 
^ which arc more inexcufable, becaufe thefe are 
'■■-'.i'b: ■ ' . ‘ wares 
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‘ wares which are in no danger of cooling upon 
‘ their hands. 

‘ There are others; who afFed a very flow 
‘ time, and are, in my opinion, much more 
‘ tunable than the former 5 the Cooper in par- 
‘ ticular fweils his lafl: note in an hollow voice, 

‘ that is not without its harmony j nor can I 
‘ forbear being infpired with a mofl: agreeable 
‘ melancholy, when -I hear that fad and folcmn 
‘ air with which the public are very often aiked, 

‘ if they have any chairs to mend ? Your own 
‘ memory may fugged: to you many other la- 
‘ mentable ditties of the fame nature, in which 
‘ the mufic is wonderfully languilhing and me- 
‘ lodious. 

‘ I am always pleafed with that particular. 
‘ time of the year which is proper for the 
‘ pickling of dill and cucumbers ; but alas, this 
‘ Cry, hke the fong of the nightingale, is not 
‘ heard above two months. It would therefore 
‘ be worth while to confider, whether the fame 
‘ air might not infome cafes be adapted to other 
‘ words. 

‘ It might likewife defervc our mod: ferious 
‘ conflderation, how'- far, in a well-regulated 
‘ city, thofe humourifls are to be tolerated, 

‘ who, not contented with the traditional Cries 
‘ of their fore-fathers, have invented particular 
* fongs and tunes of their own : Such as was, 

‘ not many years fince, the Padry-man, c-om- 
‘ monly known by the name of the Colly-Molly- 
‘ PulF j and fuch as is at this day the vender 
‘ of powder and wafli-balls, who, if I am 

, rightly 
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' lightly informed, goes under the name of 

^ "Powder4Vatt. 

f I muft not here omit one particular ab- 
furdity which runs through this whole vocifer- 
ous generation, and which renders their Cries 
. often not only incommodious, but alto- 
^ gether ufelefs to tlie public; I mean, that 
icd.e accomplidiment which they all of them 
< ™ of crying fo as not to be undeidlood. 
^ 'Viicther or no tliey have learned this from 
^ leveral of our aifdded fingers, I will not take 
upon me to fay ; but moll; certain it is, that 
^ peopIe^ know the wares they deal in rather 

, 7 ^ T ‘ I words ; infomuch 

that 1 nave fometimes feen a country boy run 
out to buy apples of a bellows-me'nder, and 
p gfoger-brcad from a grinder of knives and 
^ Iciiiars. ^ Nay fo ftrangely infatuated are fome 
^ vcty eminent artifts of this particular grace in 

^ acquaintance are 

able toguels at their profeffionj for who eife 
^ can knou^ that_ “ Work if I had it,” lliould 
bc^ pie iigniliciitioji of a Corn-cutter ? 

Imnifmuch therefore as perfons of this rank 
‘ are leldom men of genius or capacity, I think 
‘ It would be very pmper, that fome man of 
‘ g<KHl lenlc and found judgment fihould prefide 
^ o\ci thcley public Cries, who lliould permit 
‘ none to lilt up their voices in our ilrcets, 
‘ mat have not tunable throats, 'and arc not 
‘ only able to overcome the noife of the crowd 
; and the rattling of coaches, but alfo to dnd 
llicir rdpcctive merchandifes in apt phraies, 

‘ and 
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‘ and in the moft diftinil and agreeable founds, 
‘ I do therefore humbly recommend myfelf as a 
‘ perfon rightly qualified for this poft ; and if 
‘ I meet with fitting encouragement, ihaii com- 

* rhunicate fome other projefts which I have by 
‘ me, that may no lefs conduce to the emoiu- 

* ment of the public. , 

I am. 

Sir, &c. 

Ralph Crochet, 


The End of the Third Volume. 



